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A convenient and economical way of entertaining. 
It’s the seasoning and rapid cooking that make the 









dishes taste so much better when done in a chafing dish, and 
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Armour’s Extract of Beef. 


“CULINARY WRINKLES” tells all about how to 
use the chafing dish. Sent postpaid on receipt of, 
metal cap from jar of ARMOUR’S EX- 
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F OR COOKIN G PURPOSE § 


Diluted with a little hot water, it makes a delicious and refreshing bouillon. It saves time and trouble 
of preparing canned or fresh tomatoes for seasoning and cooking purposes. It is specially recommended 
for making oyster cocktail, baking fish, making tomato soup or sauce, etc. It will keep indefinitely and 
is pure and wholesome. : Sold by all grocers. If your dealer hasn’t it he can get it for you; the small 
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MARCUS ALONZO HANNA 


(A late picture of Senator Hanna, who died at Washington, on February 15. A sketch of the Senator’s 
public career appears on page 296 of this issue of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS.) 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


The first week in February saw the 
Russia and shifty diplomacy and resentful im- 
pan. z P 
patience of Russia and Japan con- 
verge to war with startling and dramatic swift- 
ness. On February 6, the Japanese minister to 
the Court of St. Petersburg, Count Kurino, with 
the entire legation, was withdrawn by his gov- 
ernment, with the explanation that Japan was 
dissatisfied with Russia’s dilatory course in the 
negotiations, and that the former must now take 
such independent measures as she thought best 
for safeguarding her interests. At once, Russia 
recalled Baron de Rosen, her minister to the 
Mikado’s empire, and his suite. The last Jap- 
anese note to Russia had been sent on January 
8, with an earnest exhortation for a prompt re- 
ply. Russia claimed that her reply was in Tokio 
at the time of Japan’s formal severance of dip- 
lomatic relations, but it does not appear to have 
been officially presented, although the Japanese 
Government was undoubtedly acquainted with 
the purport of the message. Since midsummer, 
there had been a serious diplomatic divergence 
between the two powers. By October 30, the 
situation had become so acute that Japan con- 
sidered the use of the cable necessary. Through- 
out these months of negotiation, Japan’s replies 
had been sharp, to the point, and immediate ; 
Russia’s, courteous, vague, hair-splitting, dila- 
tory. And in the meantime, thousands of Rus- 
sian soldiers were hurrying east to the Yalu, 
and Port Arthur’s naval docks were rapidly ap- 
proaching a condition of preparedness. 


A few days after the rupture of dip- 
Japan's tast lomatic relations, each government 

made public formal reviews of the 
negotiations, with the purpose of showing its 
opponent to be the aggressor. Japan insisted 
on the recognition of her preponderance in 
northern as well as southern Korea, on her right 
to use Korea for strategical purposes, and on 


Russia's agreement to respect the independence 
and integrity of the Chinese Empire, that term 
to include Manchuria. The last note from Rus- 
sia officially received by the Tokio government, 
on January 6 last, met the vexed question of 
Manchuria with a proposal to insert the follow- 
ing clause in a Russo-Japanese agreement : 


The recognition by Japan of Manchuria and its lit- 
toral as outside her sphere and interest, while Russia 
within the limits of that province would not impede 
Japan or any other power in the enjoyment of rights 
and privileges acquired by it under existing treaties 
with China. 

But this concession was coupled with conditions 
that there should be a neutral zone in Korea, 
just south of the Yalu River, and that Korean 
territory should not be employed by Japan for 
strategical purposes ; further, there was no men- 


’ tion at all of China’s territorial integrity in Man- 


churia. This note of January 6, with Russia’s 
further delay , was the rock on which the nego- 
tiations ‘split. 


The veteran war leaders of Japan 
Japan's Swift had been preparing, throughout the 

months of vexatious negotiations, an 
exact plan of campaign on sea and land. When 
the rupture came, on February 6, Japan’s first 
blow was delivered with such lightning-like swift- 
ness that the world held its breath. The Associ- 
ated Press representatives and other great news 
organizations were informed by Japan that there 
would be a rigid embargo on all dispatches for 
the space of three days. The main Japanese 
fleet, under Vice-Admiral Togo, consisting of six 
battleships, four armored cruisers, six commerce- 
destroyers, and anumber of torpedo craft, prompt- 
ly and quietly left Sasebo, a naval station in the 
Korean Straits, and made for Port Arthur. In 
the harbor of that stronghold was the flower of 
Russia’s sea power,—seven battleships, all of 
that class in Asiatic waters ; one armored cruiser, 
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THE RUSSIAN BATTLESHIP ‘*RETVIZAN.” 


(The Retvizan and Czarevitch, torpedoed by the Japanese at Port Arthur, were the two most powerful vessels of the Czar’s 
Eastern fleet. The Retvizan was a first-class battleship of 12,700 tons and 18% knots’ speed. She was built at Cramp’s 


shipyard, in Philadelphia, in 1900.) 


and five commerce-destroyers. The Russian ves- 
sels lay in the outer harbor, an advance guard of 
torpedo-boat sentries being stationed five miles 
in the offing. Admiral Togo’s formidable squad- 
ron appeared on the scene between 11 and 12 
o’clock on the night of the 8th. From all re- 
ports, the encounter came as a surprise to the 
Russian commander, Admiral Stark. The heavy 
vessels of the Japanese attacked with vigor, and 
in the fury of the battle Admiral Togo’s torpedo 
boats seem to have slipped into the harbor in a 
magnificently brilliant dash at the big battle- 
ships of Russia. In spite of the rattling fusil- 
lade of three-pounders and rapid-fire artillery, 
these hornet-like vessels launched a number of 
torpedoes, and struck the Czarevitch and Retvizan, 
the heaviest battleships of the Czar’s Eastern 
power, and the Pallada, a protected cruiser of 
6,600 tons. The damaged ships were sunk in or 
near the entrance to‘the inner harbor. As the 
fire from the powerful guns of the Port Arthur 
fortifications became heavy, the Japanese fleet 
sheered off until morning. 


Next day, February 9, about noon, 

A Second Admiral Togo’s fleet again advanced 
to the attack, and after an engage- 

ment lasting an hour, effected serious damage 
to the Russian battleship Poltava and the cruis- 
ers Novik, Diana, and Askold, all of which were 
penetrated by shells on or below the water-line. 
After the engagement, the Japanese fleet steame: 





south, apparently content with the damage in- 
flicted on the enemy and unwilling to risk their 
mightiest ships in a further artillery duel with 
the guns of Port Arthur. The Japanese com- 
mander reported to his government the loss of 
only 4 men killed and 54 wounded in the two 
engagements, and says that none of his ships 
were damaged in any degree that would inter- 
fere with their efficiency. Viceroy Alexieff, in 
his report of the fight, mentions only 62 men 
killed and wounded on the ships, and 4 in the 
coast batteries. 


P While the world was in its first won- 
nother ° : 
Japanese ering over this unexpected feat of 
victory. arms, came the news of still another 
Japanese naval success. On the afternoon of 
February 8, a fleet of five Japanese cruisers 
and torpedo craft, under Admiral Uriu, arrived 
at Chemulpho, Korea, with 2,500 soldiers, and 
landed them without opposition from the Rus- 
sian cruisers Variag and Korvetz, which were ly- 
ing in Chemulpho harbor. The following day, 
the Japanese consul at Chemulpho conveyed 
from Admiral Uriu a message to the Russian 
commander that he must bring his vessels out 
of the harbor and fight or be attacked where he 
lay. The Variag and Norvetz steamed out of the 
harbor, and after a brave struggle against the 
greatly superior Japanese force, both Russian 
vessels were destroyed, with a loss, in killed and 
wounded, reported to be over five hundred. 




















































resi ets, heavy Russian fighting ships damaged 
at Port Arthur are hors de combat,— 

and the naval yards there are supposed to be 
equipped for only the simplest repairs,—Japan’s 
preponderance over Russia in Asiatic waters has 
been finally established, for this war, by these 
brilliant operations. At the outset, Russia had 
seven battleships, not counting the Oslabya, 
which was on its way to the Yellow Sea; four 
armored cruisers, and the. Dmitri Donskoi com- 
ing, and fourteen unarmored cruisers, with ten tor- 
pedo boats and destroyers. Japan’s battleships 
numbered only seven, but they averaged 20 per 
cent. heavier than the Russians; her seven ar- 
mored cruisers were, on theaverage, easily amatch 
for Russia’s ships of the same class, and she had 
fourteen unarmored cruisers, with seventeen de- 
stroyers and sixty torpedo boats. With three 
of the Czar’s battleships damaged and _ five 
cruisers crippled or destroyed, the balance of 
power is heavy indeed on the Mikado’s side. 
Japan’s equipment and geographical advantages 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


If only a small proportion of the 











A JAPANESE TORPEDO BOAT, THE TYPE OF VESSEL THAT 
DISABLED THE GREAT SHIPS OF THE RUSSIAN FLEET. 


(One of six 31-knot vessels built for the Japanese Govern- 
ment in England.) 


emphasize her preponderance on the Eastern 
seas. Her ships and guns are new, and of the 
best type; her fleet has been drilled indefati- 
gably in preparation for the conflict that was 











THE JAPANESE BATTLESHIP ‘‘SHIKISHIMA.” 


(One of the six heavy-weight battleships of Japan’s navy. The Shikishima is a first-class battleship of over 15,000 tons and 
18 knots’ speed. It was this type of vessel, more powerful than any in the Russian fleet, that was used by Admiral 


Togo to keep the Russian ships and land batteries busy while his torpedo craft made their historic dash.) 
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considered by most Japanese as inevitable. Her 
gunners are expert, and the finest young officers 
in her navy are clamoring for the honor of 
torpedo-boat service, an arm of the navy for 
which the Japanese sailor seems to have an 
especial genius, as shown in the Chinese War as 
well as in the recent Port Arthur fight. Most im- 
portant of all considerations, in case of a pro- 
tracted naval conflict, is Japan’s geographical 
advantage—her home ports being only a day or 
so from the scene of action—and her fortified 
bases and naval docks. Herseven naval stations 
are close at hand, one of them, Kure, on the Inland 
Sea, is practically impregnable, and she has fifteen 
docks able to accommodate large ships of war. 
Her final reénforcements, the two cruisers pur- 





GIVING HIM THE JIU-J1ITsSU.—From the World (New York). 


(The jiu-jitsu is the coup de grace of the Japanese wrestlers.) 

































A BIRD’S-EYE DIAGRAM OF PORT ARTHUR, THE LIAU-TONG PENINSULA, KOREA, AND THE KOREAN STRAITS. 


chased from Argentina, have finished their jour- 
ney from Italy, her commerce - destroyers are 
daily making captures of rich prizes, her naval 
prestige has been immensely enhanced by the 
proof at Port Arthur that it was not merely 
Chinese weakness that won the battle of the 
Yalu, and the esprit de corps of her army and 
navy is at concert pitch. 


The practical efficiency of torpedo 
The Torpedo hoats and destroyers has been se- 
riously questioned in recent years, 
and it is interesting to see Japan, the youngest 
member of the world-powers, only yesterday 
awakened from centuries of slumber, teach the 
navies of the world about all they know of the- 
real use of this arm of naval warfare. In the 
Chinese War, the Japanese navy made their 
torpedo play count heavily in evening up their 
disadvantage in the lack of a single battleship, 
though this evidence of the torpedo’s effective- 
ness needed to be further proved by some work 
against a white man’s navy. The Port Arthur 
fight has been studied by thousands of naval 
officers on this account, and the general opinion 
is that in daring hands the torpedo boat has all 
the offensive powers claimed for it by its advo- 
cates. Battleships have discarded the use of the 
wire netting used in the early development of 
defense against torpedo attacks on account of 
the cumbersome nature of the netting and the 
long time required to raise and lower it. They 
rely now on keeping the torpedo boat at her 
distance by means of a hail of shot from one- 
pounder, three- pounder, and larger rapid - fire 
guns ; for the automobile torpedoes, that disabled 
the Czarevitch and the Retvizan, have an extreme 
range of abouta mile. The power is compressed 
air, and the velocity thirty-five miles. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 














CHEMULPHO, ON THE WEST COAST OF KOREA. 


(The scene of the destruction of the Russian cruiser Variag and gunboat Korietz by a Japanese squadron.) 


It is generally assumed that the initial 
successes of the Japanese will throw 
the Russians on the defensive, so far 
as sea fighting is concerned, and that the nucleus 


Vext Moves 
of the War. 


-of the Czar’s fleet will not venture far from under 


the protection of Port Arthur’s guns. This may 


be a premature assumption. On the 15th of Feb- 
ruary it was learned that the second Russian 
fleet,—four powerful cruisers, three of them ar- 
mored,—which was supposed to be ice-bound in 
Vladivostok, had cut its way out a week before 
It 


and was harrying the west coast of Japan. 


should be easy, however, for the Japanese to 
prevent the junction of this fleet, commanded by 
Admiral Stachelberg, with the main division at 
Port Arthur, even if it be not destroyed. At any 
rate, the Japanese transports have had an easy 
task in disembarking troops in Korea. Within 
a few days after the opening of the war, nineteen 
thousand soldiers were landed at Chemulpho, the 
seaport of Seoul. Seoul, the capital of Korea, 
has been strongly occupied by Japan, and there 
is no doubt that every available man of the half- 
million Japan can raise in an emergency will be 














MAP SHOWING SCENE OF NAVAL OPERATIONS AND DISTANCES FROM IMPORTANT WAR BASES, 


Distances: 

Fusan to Vladivostok, 670 miles. 
4 Fusan to Port Arthur, 600 miles, 

Fusan to Hakodate, 765 miles. 
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THE RUSSIAN CRUISER “ VARIAG.” 


(The fine American-built cruiser, of 6,500 tons and 22 knots’ 
speed, destroyed by a Japanese squadron at Chemulpho.) 


pushing on through Korea to the Yalu River 
and Manchuria. By the 18th of February, trans- 
ports were on the way to the mainland. General 
Alexieff and his staff had removed from Port 
Arthur to Harbin, at the junction of the Vla- 
divostok and Port Arthur railways. 


noe Ships of war are at too great a dis- 
Port Arthur advantage in duels with modern land 
Be Held? artillery to allow an attempt on the 
part of the Japanese fleet to reduce the fortifi- 
cations of Port Arthur. The capture of Port 
Arthur must be after a successful investment by 
land, and no doubt Japanese strategists have 
very clearly in mind just where and when the 
operations are to begin. The weakness of the 
all-important post is in its long line of communi- 
cations and supplies,—the Siberian railroad to 
Vladivostok,—and it is Japan’s obvious aim to 
cut this line as soon as possible. In the first 
week of the war, Admiral Alexieff reported at- 
tempts to blow up the railroad bridge over the 
Sungari River and cut the telegraph line. It is 
commonly understood that Manchuria swarms 
with Japanese spies, numbers of them working 
on the railroad disguised as Chinese coolies. If 
Japan can keep this railroad cut for a few weeks, 
while her navy has Russia’s main squadron bot- 
tled up in the harbor, Port Arthur is hers. 





Should Japan become undisputed 
Manchuria in mistress of the seas, of Korea, and of 

Port Arthur, the crucial stages of 
the war will yet remain to be fought out ‘in the 
great province of Manchuria, a country six times 
as large as England and Wales, with twenty 
million inhabitants, and a climate similar to that 
of Canada. What actual force the Russians now 
have in Manchuria is probably known only to 
Admiral Alexieff, Viceroy of the East, and the 
Russian war office. The most recent estimates 
by outsiders give 150,000 soldiers and 296 field 
guns. Against such an army Japan would have 
to concentrate her entire available land force, 
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and in any extensive campaign would have to 
keep open a considerable line of communications. 
But in weighing the final event it is not so im- 
portant to find how many soldiers Russia now 
has in Manchuria as to estimate how many she 
proposes to send. For a country in which eight 
hundred thousand young men come to the age 
of military service every year, it is only a ques- 
tion of transportation facilities to mobilize troops 
enough to drive out Japan’s comparatively small 
forces. Thus, the Trans-Siberian Railroad comes 
to be the crux of the situation, should Japan suc- 
ceed so far as to a successful invasion of Man- 
churia. Russia’s far-seeing war lords have an 
entire separate class of soldiers along this road, 
—train- guards, picked men, nearly all under 
thirty, most of them with their wives and chil- 
dren, growing up with the country. It is un- 
derstood that no less than sixty thousand of 
these stalwart soldier-police are settled along the 
all-important railroad. 


i The Japanese and Russian soldiers 
e 
Two Soldiers are both below par in marksmanship. 
Compared. Tt issaid that no amount of conscien- 
tious practice has overcome the defective vision 
of the Japanese, many of whom are equipped 
by the government with eyeglasses. Both the 
stocky little Jap and the big, sturdy Russian are 

















JAPANESE INFANTRY IN FIRING ORDER. 
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capable of great endurance, both are well drilled, 
—the Japanese the better,—and in both armies 
is the artillery arm esteemed effective, the Jap- 
i anese again the better. The great advantage of 
; the Russians is in the cavalry division. Their 
: great bodies of Cossacks in Manchuria are the 
finest horse soldiers in the world, and they are on 
ground they thoroughly understand. The Jap- 
anese are not good horsemen, and their mounts 
cannot compare with the Russian animals. 


In the Chino-Japanese War, and in 
enc tal the Boxer uprising, London was the 
; clearing-house for Eastern news, 
which was cabled from Shanghai by way of the 
Indian Ocean and Suez. This involved some 
thirty-two or thirty-three relays, and made the 
transmission of cable news very slow and rather 
inaccurate. In the present war, all this is 
changed by the existence of our Pacific cable. 


New York 
th 





TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY EAST OF LAKE BAIKAL. 


(The on and weakness of Russia in Manchuria and the East. Irkutsk is 4,400 miles from Moscow and 1,000 
miles from Port Arthur.) 
















The war news is sent from Chefu to New York, 
by way of Manila and Honolulu, with only five 
relays, and exemplary dispatch. The news of 
the Port Arthur fight of February 8—9 was pub- 
lished in the New York papers of February 10, 
and that city has taken London’s place as the 
news center for Asiatic events. American war 
correspondents are not allowed on Russian or 
Japanese ships, of course, nor is it likely that 
the well-equipped, swift dispatch boats of the 
news organizations, such as were used in our 
Spanish War, will be tolerated in Russo-Japanese 
naval operations. But the great gatherers of 
news have been assiduous in preparing to meet 
the demands on them, and the progress of the 
war so far shows a wonderfully equipped appa- 
ratus and scheme for the capture of early and 
accurate information. In fact, war news is com- 
ing rather more quickly and accurately than it 
came from Cuban waters in 1898. 
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The Associated Press, the chief or- 
Associated ganization for news - gathering in 
Press. America, had nine trained war cor- 
respondents at strategic points in the East when 
fighting began, and immediately dispatched three 
more. Mr. Melville Stone, general manager of 
the Associated Press, obtained an audience with 
the Czar and was promised that the official dis- 
patches by way of the Trans-Siberian telegraph 
line should be put at the service of the American 
company as quickly and extensively as the situa- 
tion would allow, and Mr. Howard Thompson, a 
veteran war correspondent, was hurried to St. 
Petersburg to take charge. Consequently, New 
York has had the benefit of a number of Vice- 
roy Alexieff’s official reports only a few hours 
after they were received in St. Petersburg. Sim- 
ilarly, Mr. Egan, the Associated Press staff cor- 
respondent in Tokio, is persona grata with the 
Japanese Government. When the Mikado had 
issued his review of the causes leading up to the 
war, Mr. Egan spent two thousand dollars in 
cable tolls to get this document before New 
Yorkers’ eyes a few hours before it would be 
given out through the Japanese embassy in 
Washington, and succeeded in easily beating 
the official channels. 


; It is a mistake to suppose that Rus- 
Russia a ° 

Unprepared sia really wanted war with Japan. 
for War. The Czar was opposed to it. A 
strong peace party in St. Petersburg, headed by 
such prominent far-sighted, patriotic Russians as 
ex-Minister of Finance Witte and Prince Esper 
Ukhtomsky, projector of the Eastern Chinese 
Railway, founder of the Russo-Chinese Bank, 
and author of “ Russia’s Mission in Asia,” has 
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stood out bravely against the jingoism which has 
forced an unprepared nation into a mighty con- 
flict, to appease land-hunger. Russia wants an 
ice-free port on the Pacific ; she wants an un- 
interrupted Pacific coast line ; she wants new 
trade ; she wants—eventually, perhaps—China. 
But it is not likely that she really wants these 
enough to fight for them. The best, ablest men 
of Russia know that she is not prepared for war. 
The Alexieffs and the Pobiedonostseffs have 
tried to convince the Czar that a foreign war 
would. defer a political and social crisis. The 
far-seeing counselors, and the rest of the world, 
can see that war is likely to precipitate such a 
crisis. With the Finns smarting under recent 
outrages and taking no pains to conceal the 
fact that they are planning a revolution; the 
Poles only waiting the moment to revenge 
themselves for centuries of oppression; Si- 
beria crying out for autonomy; a revolt al- 
ready broken out in the Caucasus; the Jews 
spreading an insurrectionary propaganda of un- 
dying hatred ; the finances disordered ; every 
university a center of revolution ; millions of 
ignorant peasants facing almost constant famine, 
because of the inadequacy of the empire’s eco- 
nomic policy ; with the Balkans almost already 
aflame, and scarcely a friend among the nations 
of the world, what can Russia hope to gain by a 
mere war of conquest against a united people 
with a superior navy, financial stability, three 
times as many children in the elementary schools, 
and the sympathy of the civilized world, which 
believes that the Land of the Rising Sun is 
fighting to uphold territorial and commercial in- 
tegrities, not only for itself, but for the whole 
world ? 





RUSSIAN ARTILLERY OFFICERS AT MUKDEN. 
(General Grodekoff [in center, wearing fur-lined overcoat] and his staff at the Manchurian capital.) 
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On the outbreak of the war, the bonds 

Financing of the Russian Government fell 15 
per cent., and Japanese government 

securities 25 per cent., while the smaller drop in 
consols, rentes, and other European State secu- 
rities reflected the apprehension that-the trouble 
between Japan and Russia might lead to a gen- 
eral conflagration. Japan, with a very small debt 
in proportion to her population, has a smaller 
external borrowing capacity than Russia. She 
proposes to raise a war fund of $250,000,000, 
and to obtain the first $50,000,000 at once by an 
internal loan. The Mikado heads the subserip- 
tion list, and such is the wild enthusiasm of the 
Japanese for the war that it is reported the 
loan will be oversubscribed many times. The 
land, income, and sugar taxes have been doubled. 
An evidence of the war zeal of the Japanese na- 
tion is given in the proposal of the Mikado’s 
subjects in New York City to raise a fund of 
$5,000,000. Many Americans are contributing 
to the fund, and, indeed, the sympathy of the 
man-on-the-street in America is so strongly with 
the plucky little Island Empire that one might 
think the reports of the Port Arthur fights were 
the records of American triumphs. The popular 
feeling in favor of Japan is not less strong in 
England, and is outspoken in parts of the Con- 
tinent, though France, of course, is loyal to her 
friend the Czar. The Russian Government some 
years ago took over a monopoly of the sale of 














SAVING CHINA. 
Uncie Sam: “Fight it out, boys, if you must, but confine 
your attentions to each other.” 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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Photo by Pach Bros. 


HON. JOHN HAY. 
(Secretary of State.) 


vodka, the national alcoholic stimulant, and is 
considering the addition of tea to the govern- 
ment monopolies. 


The United OH February 8, Secretary Hay ad- 
States tothe dressed a note to Germany, Great 

Powers. Britain, and France, inviting those 
powers to suggest to the belligerent govern- 
ments, Russia and Japan, that hostilities should 
be localized and restricted to as small an area as 
possible, and that the neutrality and administra- 
tive entity of China should be respected, in 
order that China might be free from disturb- 
ances, and that foreign interests there should 
not be menaced. Three days later, Secretary 
Hay extended this invitation to Italy, Austria- 
Hungary, The Netherlands, Denmark, Spain, 
and Belgium ; and in the meantime, on Febru- 
ary 10, the United States made its own recom- 
mendation direct to Russia and Japan. This 
invitation was accepted and acted on by all the 
powers addressed. ‘Technically, the language of 
the note, in the phrase “ the administrative entity 
of China,” might have included Manchuria, a 
province of China, as part of the area to 
be exempt from hostilities. France and Russia, 
in according their approval to the suggestion, 
were careful to except Manchuria from its pro- 
visions. Mr. Hay was dealing with conditions 
rather than theories, and as active belligerent 
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operations were already on foot in Manchuria, 
and as that country was inevitably to be the 
chief theater of the war, it would have been 
absurd to suppose that this mild suggestion of 
simultaneous but individual action ought to be 
construed as a request to stop the war. Some 
hold, however, that Russia will make much of 
this tacit recognition of Manchuria’s separation 
from the “administrative entity of China.” 


suet As the tension between Russia and 
ar inthe ° 
Near East, Japan increased, Turkey and Bulga- 
Perhaps. ia became more and more openly 
hostile, until now that the war is actually on in 
the far East, the Turk and the Bulgar are ap- 
parently only waiting for a pretext to attack 
each other. The long-expected war in the Bal- 
kans seems nearer than ever before. If the 
Christians of Macedonia rise in the spring, Bul- 
garia will scarcely resist the temptation to assist 
them. The condition of these Macedonian Chris- 
tians is worse than deplorable,—it is desperate. 
In Bulgaria alone, there are three thousand fam- 
ilies of refugees, numbering more than twelve 
thousand souls, 75 per cent. of whom are re- 
ported to be absolutely helpless. They are half 
starved, a prey to typhus and other diseases, 
and without sufficient clothing. Conditions are 
still worse in Macedonia. The Porte continues 
to put obstacles in the way of the civil agents 
appointed by Austria and Russia under the 
Mirszteg convention. Rus- 


,. The aftermath of the South African 

Germany's 5 ‘ 
‘Troubles War seems to be hurting the Ger. 
in Africa. mans more than the British. The 
present trouble in German Southwest Africa, 
according to a native paper published in the ad- 
joining British protectorate of Bechuanaland, 
began with the unprovoked shooting of a native 
by a German officer. This, however, was mere- 
ly the “touch off” to an explosive condition of 
affairs which has attended Germany’s rather se- 
vere South African policy for the past three years, 
and which culminated, in the month of January, 
when the Herero natives revolted and laid waste 
a country larger than Texas, massacring one 
hundred white settlers. Germany’s rather un- 
lucky colonial experience in Africa is touched 
upon in one of our “ Leading Articles” this 
month, which recounts the French attempt to 
establish a protectorate over Morocco and Ger- 
man jealousy of its apparent success. It is 
the old story of the crowding back of the native 
by the white man. On both sides of the fron- 
tier, German and British, feeling is high. The 
natives are in active sympathy, and Germany 
may require British coéperation to put down 
the uprising. England would no doubt, prob- 
ably, be glad to help, as since the Boer war her 
own subject population has been discontented 
throughout the entire region. The scene of the 
present trouble is the southern part of Damara- 
land, or about the center of the German protec- 
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torate. The Hereros—about sixty-five thousand 
herders of sheep and cattle—roam over a coun- 
try which comprises some of the best and most 
productive land in the colony. It is inhabited 
by farmers,—chiefly German peasants and Boer 
refugees,—who have been turning the wilder- 
ness into fields, building houses, and advancing 
in prosperity. They had also built a railroad, 
which the natives have now almost ruined. It 
is probable that the withdrawal of German 
garrisons to put down the Hottentot rebellion 
in the south encouraged the Hereros to massacre 
and pillage. Germany has now about a thou- 
sand troops on the scene of the revolt, and may 
succeed soon in stamping it out. The country, 
however, will be long in recovering from the set- 
back its industry and enterprise have received. 
Our map of the region where the massacres 
have occurred is reproduced from the officially 
authorized one appearing in Die Woche, of Berlin. 


More  1t there be even a small proportion 
Outrages in of truth in the persistent reports of 
the Congo. outrage and massacre in the Congo, 

the powers which signed the international act 
relative to that state have a duty to perform 
which will cause a readjustment of King Leo- 
pold’s administration. Massacres of natives seem 
to be of frequent occurrence. A private letter 
received by a member of the Student Voluntary 
Movement for Foreign Missions, of this city, 
dated December 2 last, gives an account of the 
revolting massacre of three natives, one a child, 
and tells of great brutality on the part of Bel- 
gian soldiers. The Congo Committee of the In- 
ternational Union, at its last meeting in London, 
passed a resolution indorsing Dr. Grattan Guin- 
ness’ attempt toe arouse British protest against 
the atrocities in the Congo by mass-meetings all 
over the kingdom. King Leopold of Belgium 
seems to be making vigorous efforts to convince 
the world of the beneficent character of his Congo 
enterprise. He has appointed Gen. Paul Coster- 
mans as the new governor. M. Costermans has 
had considerable experience in the Congo, and 
is a man of distinction and ability. It was he 
who established the river-steamer transport ser- 
vice, and while commissioner of the district of 
Stanley Pool he managed the governmental side 
of the construction of the Congo Railway. An 
official report, recently issued, declares that in 
addition to the Congo Railway around the Liv- 
ingstone Cataract, completed in 1897, there are 
now under construction and survey six more 
lines. One of these will connect Stanley Falls 
with Lake Albert, and another will run through 
Lake Albert to a point of navigation at the head 
of the Upper Nile. All these lines will greatly 
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WHERE THE CONGO RAILROADS ARE BEING BUILT. 


facilitate communication between the Congo and 
the Nile systems. They will ultimately be west- 
ern connections of the “Cape to Cairo” road. 


warand He Monroe Doctrine is giving our 

Outrage in government trouble in a new quarter. 
Santo Domingo. Turing the past year, several unusu- 
ally destructive and violent revolutions have 
taken place on the island of Haiti, in both negro 
republics, principally in Santo Domingo. Our 
two articles, this month, in another part of the 
magazine, give an insight into the conditions of 
life in these countries, and show the unsettled 
political status of both. The revolution in Santo 
Domingo seems to have reached an acute stage. 
The partisans of General Morales stoutly main- 
tain that he has practically subdued the rebellion 
led by General Jimenez ; and United States Min- 
ister Powell has practically recognized the de 
facto government. General Jimenez, however, 
continues to fight, and the rebels have captured 
the town of Macoris. Later reports declare that 
the rebellion has been put down, though the 
capital city of Santo Domingo is still besieged 
by the Jimenez forces. The shooting of one of 
the engineers of the United States cruiser Yan- 
kee by the insurgents and the violation of the 
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American consulate at Samana have aroused the 
¢overnment to the necessity for drastic measures. 
For a long time, both parties in Santo Domingo 
have been wearing out the patience of their for- 
eign creditors in Germany, France, and England, 
defying the rest of the world under the shadow 
of the Monroe Doctrine. Several cruisers of the 
Atlantic Squadron, under Rear-Admiral Wise, 
have been sent to the island to demand satisfac- 
tion. It is a question whether, in order to pro- 
tect the lives and interests of American citizens 
and fulfill the obligations as well as demand the 
privileges of the Monroe Doctrine, the United 
States will not be forced to intervene and give 
the Dominicans a much-needed lesson. 


Haiti © the other side of the island, Gen- 
aiti oe 
and Honduras eral Nord seems to be fairly secure 
Also. in authority. Haiti, however, also 
has a revolution, and the Atlantic Squadron 
will have its hands full to look after Amer- 
ican interests in the French negro republic. 
Before the echoes of the liberty demonstra- 
tion,—described by Mr. Miller in his article in 
this number of the Review,—have died away, a 
conspiracy has been discovered to depose Gen- 
eral Nord. A prominent native general and 
several friends have been murdered, and the 
outbreak involves the German consul and the 
American legation, where fourteen refugees, 
three of them Senators and two Deputies, are 
being protected. On the mainland of Central 
America, in Honduras, a revolution has broken 
out, and martial law has been declared over the 
entire country. Admiral Glass has been ordered 
to the coast to look after American interests, 


The last vestige of the American oc- 
ffogresé of ,,cupation of Cuba disappeared on 

February 4, when the American flag 
was lowered from the Cabana barracks in 
Havana, and the last battalion of American 
soldiers boarded the transport Sumner for the 
United States. Thus, said President Palma, in 
his address on the occasion, “the United States 
reflects upon itself everlasting glory in keeping 
its promise to the letter and in making us proud 
of ourselves ; for it means that nobody doubts 
our competence to govern ourselves, or our abil- 
ity to maintain peace and order and guarantee 
the rights of all the inhabitants of this island.” 
A number of important commercial and financial 
measures were decided on in the closing hours 
of the Cuban Congress, among these a bill pro- 
viding for the payment of interest on the revolu- 
tionary bonds, and announcing the intention of 
ultimately paying the principal. Intimate com- 
mercial relations are rapidly being initiated. A 


New York banking firm has just floated the 
$35,000,000 loan of the republic. The American 
Foreign Trade Association has urged all the 
commercial bodies of Cuba to agitate for trade- 
mark and patent legislation, the rice-growers of 
Louisiana are sending a committee to lay before 
the next session of the Cuban Congress a prop- 
osition for a change in the rice duties, and 
American tobacco-growers are coming to a better 
understanding with planters in Cuba. The new 
tariff took effect on February 8. 


Affai Warlike feeling over Panama and the 
airs oe . 
in canal would seem to be subsiding in 
Colombia. Colombia. It is evident that the in- 
ternal affairs of that country are such that Gen. 
Rafael Reyes, the newly elected president, is 
finding his hands full at home. The Department 
of Bolivar is reported to be practically in a state 
of anarchy, this condition of affairs growing out 
of the determination of the Bogota government 
to oust General Castro from the command of the 
military in that department. It seems that Gen- 
eral Castro is a partisan of the new president, 
while the outgoing administration (that of Marro- 
quin) desired General Manjarres for the position. 
Dr. Francis Nicholas, in his article on Panama, 
which appears in the Review this month, gives 
some interesting sidelights upon the bitter feel- 
ing existing between Panama and the Bogota gov- 
ernment, and in our other article on Latin-Amer- 
ican opinion on Panama an opinion from a Bogota 
paper is quoted which shows the strength of the 
opposition at the time of Panama’s secession. 


The republic of Panama is busy with 

"tan its new constitution and its new gov- 

ernment. Theconstitutional conven- 

tion has concluded its labors, and the organic 

law of the new nation has been officially promul- 

gated by the junta. Dr. Manuel Amador, who 

has been elected president, proposed the follow- 

ing article, which has been incorporated in the 
instrument : 


Should public peace or constitutional order be dis- 
turbed in any part of the republic of Panama, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States may intervene to restore 
peace or order, in the event that the United States, by 
treaty or'convention, shall have assumed, or expressed 
the intention of assuming, the obligation of guarantee- 
ing the independence and sovereignty of this republic. 


dietitian: en Buchanan, the emergency 

Forceson minister to Panama, has resigned, 
the Isthmus. and William W. Russell, secretary 
of the American legation at Caracas, Venezuela, 
has been appointed active minister. With thie 
announcement of Mr. Russell’s appointment, the 




















President sent to the Senate a mass of corre- 
spondence, in response to Senator Gorman’s res- 
olution calling for the dates and circumstances 
under which the United States employed mili- 
tary forces in the internal affairs of New Gra- 
nada, or Colombia, or Panama. The correspond- 
ence shows that the United States forces have 
been landed on the Isthmus of Panama ten 
times. The first was in October, 1856, at the 
request of) Panama authorities, and the second 
in September, 1860, 
with the sanction of 
Panama authorities. 
Other landings were 
as follows: May, 
1861; June, 1862 ; 
March, 1865; in 
1866, the month not 
given ; in 1873, in 
1885, in November, 
1901, and in Sep- 
tember, 1902. On 
one occasion only 
were the United 
States forces landed 
solely on the initi- 
ative of the United 
States,—in Septem- 
ber, 1902,—and the 
Panama authorities 
were duly notified 
of the proposed landing. In transmitting the cor- 
respondence, Secretary Loomis says that “the 
forces of the United States have never been em- 
ployed in the internal affairs of New Granada 
or Colombia otherwise than to protect United 
States property and maintain order and the free- 
dom of the transit on the Isthmian territory 
under the provisions of the treaty of 1846.” 
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Photo by Scherer. 
DR. MANUEL AMADOR. 
(Panama’s new President.) 


On the same day (February 1) that 
Secretary Taft assumed the duties of 
his new post at the War Department, 
his final report as governor of the Philippines 
was transmitted to Congress by President Roose- 
velt, in connection with the third annual report 
of the Philippine Commission, which recommends 
legislation reducing the tariff on sugar and 
tobacco imported from the Philippines to not 
more than 25 per cent. of the present Dingley 
rates on those articles imported from foreign 
countries, and that the application of the United 
States coastwise navigation laws to the trade 
between the Philippines and our mainland be 
postponed for five years. The worst of the dis- 
tress resulting from the shortened food-supply 
in the islands seems to have been passed. The 
centers,of disturbance are now confined to the 


Affairs in the 
Philippines. 
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Moro country, and the commission evidently 
thinks that these can and will be summarily re- 
moved. So far as peace and good order are 
concerned, the commission declares that the con- 
dition of the islands is now quite as good as it 
ever was during the Spanish régime. Gov. Luke 
KE. Wright, in his inaugural address, on Febru- 
ary 1, declared his intention of adhering to the 
principles of the Taft administration. 


iiibie daa On his return to New York, after 
onthe handing over the War Department 
Administration. + Secretary Taft, the Hon. Elihu 
Root electrified the conservative membership of 
the Union League Club, at a dinner given in his 
honor, by a warm tribute to President Roose- 
velt, whom he characterized as “the greatest 
conservative force for the protection of property 
and of capital in the city of Washington dur- 
ing the years that have elapsed since President 
McKinley’s death.” To the Wall Street objec- 
tion that the President is not ‘“‘safe,” Mr. Root 
replied : “ He is not safe for the men who wish 
government to be conducted with greater ref- 
erence to campaign contributions than to the 
public good. [Applause and cries of “Good ! ”] 
He is not safe for the men who wish fo draw the 
President of the United States off into a corner 
and make whispered arrangements which they 
dare not have known by their constituents.” The 
ex-Secretary declared that on more than one oc- 
casion the Presidential veto had been threatened 
when extremists in Congress had proposed vio- 
lent and unfair measures against capital. 


An unnecessary commotion was made 
in some quarters, last month, over a 
bill introduced in the Senate by Mr. 
Foraker, of Ohio, “to relieve foreign commerce 
and acts and contracts in reasonable restraint of 
trade and commerce among the several States 
from the operations of the interstate commerce 
law and the Sherman Act.” This bill, if enacted 
into law, would open to judicial interpretation 
the question of “reasonable” restraint. An at- 
tempt was made—chiefly in the opposition news- 
papers—to commit the administration to the 
measure, but Attorney-General Knox expressed 
his disapproval in no uncertain terms. There 
seems to be a general agreement that the passage 
of such a bill would lead to the practical sub- 
version of the anti-trust law now on the statute- 
books, and even its advocates in the press admit 
that the present is not an opportune moment for 
an attempt at such legislation. Senator Fora- 
ker’s defense of the measure is based on the 
claim that its terms would simply carry out the 
original intentions of those who framed the laws. 


The Foraker 
Commerce 
Bill. 
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A measure that seems far more likely 
to be enacted into law by this Con- 
gress is the service-pension bill intro- 
duced in the House, late in January, by Repre- 
sentative Sulloway, of New Hampshire, chairman 
of the Committee on Invalid Pensions. This 
bill provides that all Union soldiers in the Civil 
War whoserved nine- 
ty days or longer and 
were honorably dis- 
charged, and who 
have reached the age 
of sixty-two years, 
shall be entitled to a 
pension of $8 a 
month. When the 
soldier is sixty-six 
years of age, he is to 
receive $10 a month, 
and when seventy 
years of age, $12 a 
month. By the terms 
of the bill, those who 
are now drawing the 
minimum pension of 
$6 a month under the 
existing laws are to have that sum increased to 
$8. The pensions of widows who married sol- 
diers prior to January 1, 1870, are to be in- 
creased to $12 a month. An additional rate of 
$2 a month is granted to men who served for 
two yearsormore. It is believed by those who 
have investigated the matter that the proposed 
law would add to the pension rolls perhaps 100,- 
000 names, involving an additional expenditure, 
in the immediate future, of about $15,000,000 a 
year. What is known as the “Grand Army” 
bill, which proposes a twelve-dollar monthly pen- 
sion to all ninety-day men, would necessitate a 
vastly greater outlay, estimated, for the first year, 
as high as $60,000,000. 


Service 
Pensions. 











HON. CYRUS SULLOWAY, OF 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


At the Senate end of the Capitol, the 
engrossing topic of discussion, last 
month, was Panama. Long before 


Panama 
in the 
Senate. 


the time set for a-vote on the treaty, it became. 


known that ratification was assured. Members 
availed themselves of the privilege of speaking 
in open Senate on the Bacon resolution, favoring 
a treaty with Colombia, and thus put themselves 
on record for or against the canal proposition. 
It was not necessary to steal the secrets of the 
executive session, in which alone the treaty 
per se could be debated, to learn the attitude 
of many Senators on the general question of a 
canal, and their probable attitude toward the 
treaty. Most significant was the stand taken by 
Southern Democrats for the canal. The Atlanta 


Constitution and other influential journals in the 
South undoubtedly did great service in securing 
the support of Democratic Senators. The maiden 
speech of Senator Clarke, of Arkansas, was en- 
tirely devoted to a defense of the administra- 
tion’s Panama policy. 


Early in February, important action 
was taken by the House on a matter 
in which the Senate’s concurrence is 
not required. Porto Rico has heretofore been 
represented at Washington by a “resident com- 
missioner,” Mr. Federico Degetau. An amend- 
ment to the House rules now elevates this 
commissionership to an equality in rights and 
privileges with the position of Territorial Del- 
egate. Mr. Degetau is the first of Spain’s former 
subjects to occupy a seat in our Congress, and 
the first man from any of our insular possessions 
taken over from Spain to have a part in legisla- 
tion at Washington. Incidentally, he is prob- 
ably the only man in history who has occupied, 
successively, a seat in the Spanish Cortes and a 
seat in the American House of Representatives. 
Mr. Degetau is a man of broad accomplishments 
and an interesting personality. 


Porto Rico's 
Delegate. 














HON, F. DEGETAU. 
(Porto Rican Delegate at Washington.) 


Among the State legislatures, of which 
only about a dozen have been in ses- 
sion during the winter, the most not- 
able development, last month, was the close otf 
the prolonged deadlock in Maryland, resulting 
in the election of the Hon. Isidor Rayner, an 


A New Senator 
from 
Maryland. 














HON. ISIDOR RAYNER. 


(Senator-elect from Maryland.) 


eminent Democratic lawyer of Baltimore, as Mr. 
Gorman’s colleague in the United States Senate. 
It is well known that Mr. Rayner’s candidacy 
had not had the approval of Senator Gorman or 
of the State Democratic machine, and his elec- 
tion was generally hailed as a blow at Gorman 
leadership in State politics. Mr. Rayner for- 
merly represented one of the Maryland districts 
in the lower house of Congress, where he made 
a brilliant record. More recently, he came into 
public notice as the counsel of Admiral Schley 
hefore the investigation commission, in 1901. 
Mr. Rayner also served as attorney-general of 
Maryland. It would be premature to say that 
Mr. Gorman’s influence in Maryland politics 
has been undermined or even seriously shaken 
by Mr. Rayner’s election. There are few more 
astute politicians in the country than Senator 
Gorman. So much time was occupied by the 
Senatorial deadlock that comparatively little was 
accomplished in the way of actual legislation in 
Maryland up to the time of the Baltimore fire. 
Since that event, the attention of the Legislature 
has been largely directed to necessary relief 
ineasures, 
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In Virginia, Senator Daniels and in 
btn Staree, Mississippi, Senators Money and Mc- 

Laurin, were reélected without op- 
position. Very little legislation of general 
interest has been enacted in either of the 
States named. In Mississippi, the most de- 
cisive result thus far reached is the defeat 
of the prohibition amendments to the consti- 
tution in the lower house. It is understood 
that an attempt will now be made to pass a 
bill providing for statutory prohibition. The 
State is just completing the furnishings of 
its new million-dollar capitol building. After 
considerable discussion, the Kentucky Legisla- 
ture has decided to keep the State capital at 
Frankfort, and has made an appropriation of 
one million dollars for a new building. The 
Kentucky Legislature has met at Frankfort since 
1792, although many efforts have been made 
to establish the seat of government elsewhere. 
Meanwhile, in South Carolina, a scandal of no 
small dimensions has been unearthed in connec- 
tion with the expenditures for the completion of 
the State House. “South Carolina, by the way, 
is about to adopt the system of biennial legisla- 
tive sessions, a constitutional amendment to that 
effect having been passed by the present Legis- 
lature, to be submitted to the people at the next 
general election. When this change is finally 
accomplished there will remain only five States 
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in the Union holding annual legislative sessions, 
—namely, Georgia, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
New York, and Rhode Island. The only States 
of the middle West whose legislatures have been 
in session this winter are Ohio and Indiana. in 
the former State, attention has been largely de- 
voted to the school codes of the cities of Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Columbus, and Toledo. In 
Iowa, various bills looking to the control of pri- 
mary elections have been introduced, and there 
is a prospect of some measure of this character 
being enacted into law. The economic interests 
of this prosperous agricultural State, particularly 
highway improvement, are also receiving the at- 
tention of the legislators. 


,. In New York State, there has been 
New York's : 
Educational a notable absence of a definite leg- 
System. islative programme at Albany. On 
only one topic—the unification of the State 
school system—has there been a sufficient crys- 
tallization of legislative purpose to insure specific 
enactment. The two systems of public education 
maintained by the State,—the one for higher 
and secondary educational interests, and the 
other embracing the elementary schools,—are at 
last to be consolidated and brought under the 
direction of the Board of Regents, the members 
of which are to be reduced in number and elected 
by the Legislature. The executive head of the 
consolidated system is to be a State commissioner 
of education, to be elected, in the first instance, 
by the Legislature, and subsequently by the 
Board of Regents. The dual organization now 
to be supplanted has been the source of much 
friction in the past. 


The great fire that raged in Balti- 
more on February 7 and 8, destroy- 
ing practically the entire financial 
district, takes rank, in destructiveness, next to 
the Chicago conflagration. That not a single 
life was lost in a fire sweeping over a thousand 
buildings, many of them the largest in the city, 
was evidently due to the time of the disaster. 

Sunday morning—and the fortunate change of 
wind that restricted the injury to the office- 
building section. The startling dimensions of 
the loss, the temper of Baltimore’s people, and 
the lessons to be learned from the conflagration 
are set forth in two articles in this issue. For 
weeks after the fire, Baltimore has been the 
Mecca of architects, engineers, and other experts 
in building construction, drawn thither on the 
business gf planning the restoration of the finan- 
cial section, and by the attraction of such an 
object-lesson for the building guild as does not, 
fortunately, come more than once in a genera- 


The 
Baltimore Fire. 
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tion. The reporfs,—by such authorities as Mr. 
William Barclay Parsons,—on the condition of 
the great modern steel buildings after the fire 
show that these monster structures of metal and 
concrete are, in the constructor’s sense of the 
term, fairly entitled to the appellation fireproof, 
for even in this gigantic wind-driven blast of 
fire, not only the steel structures of the best build- 
ings were practically unharmed, but the concrete 
and brick walls and floors as well were intact, 
except where some heavy safe had fallen. The 
walls in which the chief component part was 
brick seemed to fare best, while granite walls 
were the worst. But while such fireproof qual- 
ities may gratify the owner and tle insurance 
company, they have not much cheer for the man 
actually caught in a high building by a con- 
flagration like Baltimore’s. Any human life 
trapped in even the best of fireproof buildings 
must evidently be destroyed, for the intense 
heat finds sufficient woodwork in the floors, 
trimmings, and furniture to convert the sky- 
scraper into a veritable furnace. All skilled 
observers of the ruins at Baltimore agree in ad- 
vocating the use of metal shutters and wire 











THE HURST BUILDING, WHERE THE FIRE STARTED. 


glass in the tall buildings as a powerful help in 
stopping the spread of flames from one sky- 
scraper to another, but, so far, the unsightly 
architectural effect of hundreds of shutters on 
the sides and facade of a modern building has 
prevented their use. 


It is thought that from one-half to 
two-thirds of Baltimore’s total loss 
will be covered by insurance. Two 
insurance companies found the sudden accumu- 
lation of losses too much for their resources, and 
announced their failure. If the gale of Feb- 
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ruary 7 that bore on before it the fire and devas. 
tation had swung into the south, instead of the 
north, many Baltimoreans might have been able 
to collect only a fraction of the sums due from 
insurance companies. The example of the Chi- 
cago fire, where the insurance companies were 
not able to pay in full, and the narrow escape 
from such a condition in Baltimore, suggest the 
advisability of carrying still further, at any ex- 
pense of complexity, the already admirable sys- 
tem of reinsurance and division of risks among 
a multitude of companies. It should be impos- 
sible for any conflagration to threaten the sol- 
vency of an insurance company in good stand- 
ing, —such a calamity may ruin the most 
prudent merchant,—and it should be the aim of 
insurance interests and insurance legislation to 
approach as near this ideal as business condi- 
tions will allow, by dividing the risks to such a 
degree that no single conflagration can find in 
its path a sufficient proportion of the risks of one 
company to endanger its solvency. In Baltimore, 
many of the losses have already been paid with 
exemplary promptness, and. curiously enough, it 
is said some of the larger insurance companies 
are of the opinion that they actually gain, over 
a term of years, from such a startling disaster 
as Baltimore’s, owing to the convincing adver- 
tisement of the desirability of fire insurance. 
Over $2,000,000 of the Baltimore insurance was 
placed with twenty-nine foreign companies, —in 
Germany, Holland, Scotland, and even Russia. 


The bearing of the Baltimoreans in 
their time of need is highly coura- 
geous and hopeful. They have re- 
fused all outside aid, beyond the actual help in 
fire-fighting received from the engines and fire- 
men of New York, Philadelphia, Wilmington, 
and other towns. Financial engagements were 
suspended fora time. The Baltimore Clearing 
House and the savings-banks were closed until 
the middle of the month, and the Stock Ex- 
change until February 24. In many ways, the 
outside world has been able to lend a helping 
hand. The News, the excellent afternoon paper 
of Baltimore, was left without a plant, and in a 
few hours the manager bought one over the tele- 
phone from a New York newspaper publisher 
Without setting a price. Baltimore is a tremen- 
dous distributing center for the South, and when 
her buyers came to the North, nervously expect- 
Ing to pay the extra prices made possible by the 


Baltimore 
Optimistic. 


sudden wholesale destruction of their stocks, 
they were equipped at the regular rates, and 
other customers had to wait,—a decidedly higher 





and vastly more difficult order of charity than 
the mere giving of money. 
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The closing days of January and the 
first week of February brought the 
wildest scenes and the highest prices 
known in the cotton market for a whole genera- 
tion. The price of cotton, which had been ris- 
ing for months, and in -sensational spurts in 
more recent days, touched the high figure of 18} 
cents a pound in New York, as compared with 
5 cents five years ago. No such cotton prices 
had been seen since 1873. The South was wild 
with excitement, and for every man with real 
cotton to sell there were a dozen buying cotton 
futures in pure speculation. Under the leader- 
ship of a group of bold and plausible operators, 
the cumulative buying of the speculators, profes- 
sional and amateur, seemed likely to fulfill the 
prophecy of “20-cent cotton,” the watchword of 
a vast army of excited gamblers. Clerks with a 
few hundred dol- 
lars, working peo- 
ple with their 
savings-bank pit- 
tances, everybody 
with ready 
money or credit, 
' “bought cotton.” 
“ Twenty-cent cot- 
ton” became a 
fetich, and every 
farmer’s son could 
explain how cot- 
ton could not go 
down because 
there was not 
‘enough to fill the 
‘ “demand, and be- 
cause there was no 
surplus labor in 
the South, owing 
tothe factories 
and railroads, to extend the acreage. Factory- 
owners in America prepared for a shut-down, 
the English spinners of Lancashire were hope- 
less of obtaining the raw product, King Edward 
deeming the cotton situation of such importance 
as to discuss it in his address to Parliament. 
Englishmen and Germans have been sending 
experts to America to study cotton-culture, 
hoping to start plantations in West Africa, 
the Transvaal, and the West Indian islands. 
The price of cotton prints jumped to 4 cents, 
as against a normal price of 2 cents or less. 
On the Ist of February, the price broke heavily 
on the single announcement that the leading 
“bull” operator was going to take a vagation, 
and in a couple of weeks the price hadgbroken 
to 13 cents, with some failures and general 
demoralization. 


Chaos in 
Cotton Prices. 





D. J. SULLY, WHO LED THE SOUTH’S 
CLAMOR OF ‘20-CENT COTTON.” 
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ioe The underlying causes of 18-cent 
of the High cotton were apparently a crop short- 
age and a tremendous exaggeration 
of the effects of this shortage by the wild specu- 
lation in the South and elsewhere. The devotees 
of the “20-cent-cotton” idea objected that no 
operator or group of operators could possibly 


Prices. 
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THE COTTON PANIC.—From the Herald (New York). 


control sufficient money or credit to raise the 
price by such record figures, but to an unpreju- 
diced observer it will appear that a determined 
group of “bull” operators, with some foundation 
of short supply to start with, has been able to 
lead the wildly inflamed speculative spirit of a 
community of many millions to accomplish what 
no operator or coterie of operators could achieve 
without the public’s frantic assistance. The 
world’s consumption of cotton is put at 14,000,- 
000 bales. By 1898, our Southern cotton-grow- 
ing States were producing no less than 11,000,- 
000 bales. The last four crops have averaged 
less than 10,500,000 bales, and during this period 
the mill stocks have been lowered simultaneously 
with a decided dwindling of the visible supply. 
The 1903 crop, of 10,758,326 bales, while an 
average year’s product, was not sufficient to sup- 
ply the deficiency, a panicky feeling was engen- 
dered in mill-owners, and speculation did the rest. 


Does ‘2 important question is the result 

the Farmer to the cotton farmer. Cotton is his 
Benefit? «cash crop.” He uses on his farm 
and in his home all or part of the corn, wheat, 
fodder, hay, and pork produced in the’ year’s 
operations. For the overcoat that must be 
bought, for the taxes that must be paid, for the 
farm machinery, the daughter's schooling, in- 
terest on the mortgage, he relies on the pro 
ceeds of his cotton crop. One big wagon-load 
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of four cotton bales brought him $100 in cash, 
delivered at the nearest station, even when the 
price was 5 cents apound. At this low price of 
five years ago, however, there was in many parts 
of the South no profit in cotton-raising. All 
of the twenty-five dollars brought by a bale 
had been already borrowed to pay for seed, 
labor, and plows. The farmer got nothing for 
his work and land. What price did he get 
this winter while clamoring brokers were offer- 
ing 17 cents and more, and fortunes were being 
made on the exchanges? From a number of 
individual instances, it seems probable that the 
farmers, as a body, sold their 1903 crop at 
prices ranging from 9 to 14 cents. So, while 
they did not, of course, get the top prices, there 
was still a glorious profit, especially as compared 
with the lean years of the nineties. The South 
wears a broad smile of complacericy, its country 
banks are full to overflowing with deposits, and 
Southern farmers are boasting that they will be 
in a financial condition next year,—the first for 
many years,—to wait for the cotton prices that 
seem fair to them. 


Parti The British Parliament opened, on 
‘arliament : 

and Mr. February 2, with the usual speech 
Chamberlain. from the throne. King Edward spoke 
of the Alaska boundary decision, referred to the 
war in the far East, and expressed the hope that 
the attempts to increase the area of cotton-culti- 
vation in the British Empire might be success- 
ful. Politics in England are taking new lines of 
cleavage. Mr. Chamberlain seems to have suc- 
ceeded in redividing Englishmen into Protec- 
tionists and Free Traders. His tariff commis- 
sion (discussed in the last number of this Review) 
now holds secret sessions twice a week, and is, 
of course, purely advisory in its functions. It is, 
nevertheless, exciting bitter and almost universal 
discussion throughout the country. It is criti- 
cised as being “ packed,” because it contains no 
representatives of the agricultural interests, nor 
a single workingman. Mr. Chamberlain declares 
that its object is to prepare a scientific tariff 
which shall—(1) defend British interests from 
unfair competition, (2) provide the British Gov- 
ernment with material for the negotiation of 
trade treaties with other countries, and (3) en- 
courage commerce within the British Empire. 
As we noted last month, it seems to be the Tory 
policy to defer the general election for another 
year or so, in order to let Mr. Balfour “save his 
face” and carry out fully Mr. Chamberlain's 
‘fiscalitis”” campaign. At two bye-elections, the 
policy of the ex-colonial secretary has received a 
setback. At Norwich, the Free Trade Liberals 
won the seat, as did also the free-trade party at 
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Gateshead, the latter an industrial constituency. 
The opposition to the fiscal programme seems to 
be strengthening. Sir Henry Campbell-Banner 
man, the Liberal leader in the Commons, arraigns 
the premier for long postponement of the dis- 
cussion of the government’s programme ; and 
Mr. John Morley introduced a comprehensive 
amendment covering the entire situation, recit- 
ing the benefit accruing to English trade by the 
removal of the protective duties half a century 
ago, and, while admitting the need for fiscal re- 
form, contending that ‘any return to protective 
duties, and more particularly when imposed on 
the food of the people, would be deeply injurious 
to the national strength, contentment, and well- 
being.” This was really a vote of no confidence, 
and was voted down, although the government 
victory was a narrow one. One of the most 
picturesque incidents in the debate of the open- 
ing session of the Commons was the defense of 
the government's fiscal policy by Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, the youthful chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, the young man dramatically referring 
to his father as “‘my right honorable friend the 
member for West Birmingham.” 


The Balfour ministry seems to be on 

The Irish Hold . 2 : 
the Balance its last legs, and, curiously enough, 
of Power. these uncertain supports are the 
Irish members of the House. The net outcome 
of the bye-elections that have taken place since 
October, 1900, when the last general election 
was held, has been to decrease the strength of 
the Conservative-Liberal-Unionist coalition, so 
that its majority would be wiped out if fifty 
votes went over to the opposition. The Liberal 
increase in votes in the twenty-six constituencies 
voting has been 42,517 ; the Tory increase, only 
150. The Norwich and Gateshead elections 
would indicate that the opposition has more than 
these necessary fifty votes. Probably more than 
half of the Liberal-Unionists will side with the 
Duke of Devonshire in his determined resistance 
to the Chamberlain tariff programme. It is 
evident, then, that the assistance of the eighty- 
two Irish Nationalists is necessary for the life 
of the government. Despite the effort of the 
Duke of Devonshire to dissolve the Liberal- 
Unionist organization, the council has decided 
to maintain the organization. This will prob- 
ably save the ministry. The correspondence 
between Mr. Chamberlain and the duke, cover- 
ing a period of several months, indicates that 
the latter, while not so brilliant a letter-writer 
as Mr.. Chamberlain, stands on more radical 
sround in resisting any attempt to divert the 
ussociation’s energy from its original purpose,— 
to resist Irish separatism. The Irish members, 
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THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 


(Who is leading the opposition to the Chamberlain tariff 
programme.) 


however, are recalcitrant. Mr. John Redmond 
declares that the Irish land act of last year has 
not blinded the Irish to the failure of the govern- 
ment in carrying out its promise to establish a 
Catholic university in 
Ireland. . For the Irish 
party, he declares there 
is no such thing as an 
alternative policy to 
home rule. Mr. Red- 
mond, and Mr. Russell, 
whom Mr. W. T. Stead 
calls the only member 
for an Irish constitu- 
ency who is a possible 
chief secretary for Ire- 
land, threaten to desert 
the ministerial side un- 
less home rule and the 
Catholic University are 
forthcoming. What 
with the Liberal taunts 
for the government's failure in the Boer war, 
the opposition to the introduction of Chinese 
labor into the Transvaal, the war in Somaliland, 
the Thibetan expedition, and the responsibility 
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JOHN E. REDMOND. 


(Leader of the Irish Nation- 
alists in Parliament.) 
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of Great Britain in the far East, Mr. Balfour’s 
ministry is in an unenviable position. 


The report of the British Royal Army 
Commission, presided over by Lord 
Esher, whose work and scope were 
described in this Review last month, is divided 
into three sections. It treats of the Defense 
Committee, the Army Council, and army inspec- 
tion. The report, which has been adopted by 
King Edward without waiting for the approval 
of Parliament, is drastic in its reorganization of 
the entire military system of Great Britain. ““We 
urge the divorce of the administrative from the 
executive command, and the decentralization of 
the latter.” In place of the commander-in-chief, 
a new post, that of inspector-general, with a term 
of five years, is created, the principal duty of 
this office being to inspect and report on the 
efficiency of the military forces. Earl Roberts 
has just retired from the position of commander- 
in-chief, and the Duke of Connaught becomes 
inspector-general under the new régime. 
existing Defense Committee is to be enlarged 
by the addition of a permanent secretary, hold- 
ing office for five years ; tw naval officers, se- 
lected by the admiralty ; two military officers, 
chosen by the Viceroy of India ; and, if possible, 
other colonial representatives, holding office for 
two years. In addition to the inspector-general, 
there is an army council, or general staff, on the 
same general plan as the German and that lately 
adopted in this country. It consists of Mr. Ar- 
nold-Forster, the war secretary ; Lieutenant- 
General Neville, Colonial Secretary Lyttelton, 
Maj.-Gen. C. W. Douglas, Major-General Plumer, 
Maj.-Gen. Sir J. W. Murray, the Earl of Don- 
oughmore, under-secretary for war; William 
Bromley-Davenport, financial secretary to the 
war office, and Sir E. W. D. Ward, permanent 
under-secretary of the war office. These are all 
experienced men, alive to the necessity of so re- 
constructing the British war office that it will 
hereafter have a “thinking department.” 


Report of the 
Esher 
Commission. 


Other Other happenings of the month in 
Happenings in Great Britain of special interest to 
England. Americans were the release of Mrs. 
Florence Maybrick (on January 25), her life- 
sentence having been commuted to “ ticket-of- 
leave ;” the release of Col. Arthur Lynch, sen- 
tenced to life-imprisonment for fighting with the 
Boers against the British (a release which is re- 
ported to be due to the personal intercession of 
President Roosevelt) ; the spectacular conviction 
of Whitaker Wright for capitalizing at thirty 
times their value mining properties which he 
unloaded on the public by means of rosy pros- 


pectuses and boards of directors made up of thie 
English nobility ; the removal to Washington of 
the remains of James Smithson, the Englishman 
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COLONEL ARTHUR LYNCH. 


who, nearly a hundred years ago, founded and 
endowed the Smithsonian Institution ; and the 
reference, in the King’s speech, to Britain's in- 
terest in cotton, 


France and 2 rence has just passed from a rather 
Her Russian languid interest in the canonization 
Ally. of Joanof Arc to a high state of ten- 
sion over Russia’s far-Eastern troubles. What 
will the republic do? The submission of new 
evidence to the Court of Cassation, which has 
reopened (on February 25) the once famous 
Dreyfus case, has caused scarcely a ripple, so 
thoroughly has France forgotten the unfortunate 
Jewish captain. Of course, France will be neu- 
tral in the present conflict in the far East ; that 
is, as long as she can possibly remain so. The 
Combes ministry, in its proclamation of neutral- 
ity, has assumed that the Franco-Russian alliance 
does not compel France to give active aid to her 
ally until the latter is attacked by more than 
one power. There is, however, a large senti- 
mental sympathy evident for Russia; but the 
recent Anglo-French rapprochement undoubtedly 
counts for much in France’s ease of mind. - 
With “perfidious Britain” on friendly terms, 
the necessity to rush into Russia’s arms is no 
longer so pressing. The Socialist party, which 
holds the balance of power in the Parliament, 
has always been strongly opposed to the Russian 
alliance. M. Jaurés, leader of the party, in a 
recent newspaper interview, announced his in- 


























tention to publicly denounce the Franco- Russian 
alliance. It cannot be denied that since the 
first shot was fired at Port Arthur, Germany is 
perceptibly nearer her great eastern neighbor, 
and France actually further off. Meanwhile, 
the absorption of Morocco by France goes quietly 
on, and French influence is slowly pervading 
Siam and southern China. It will be interesting 
to watch the gradual approach of the three great 
powers, Russia, England, and France, from the 
south and-the north, till they finally meet one 
another on “the roof of the world ;” for Thibet 
is likely to be the ignition-point of Russian, 
British, and French advance in Asia. 


The republic’s troubles with the Vati- 
Church and can are still far from settled. The 
expulsion from France of the Abbé 
Delsor, the Alsatian priest, and the Pope’s con- 
demnatien of the works of M. Loisy, four of 
which have been placed in the Index expurga- 
torius (see our “ Leading Articles” this month), 
have been the occasions of anti-ministerial dem- 
onstrations and heated debates in the Chamber. 
The Osservatore Romano, the organ of the Vati- 
can, announces that a “solution” of all the dif- 
ferences between the government and the Holy 
See is “immediately pending.” The nature of 
this solution is not disclosed. Surely it cannot 
be the complete separation of Church and State 
which M. Combes is reiterating in his speeches 
and interviews! The general understanding, 
however, is that President Loubet, when he goes 
to Rome as the guest of King Humbert, will 
make a formal visit to the Pope, and then we 
may look for really important developments. 
Franco-American relations are more than cor- 
dial. One of the great Paris newspapers—Fgaro 
—has just established an American edition, and 
the French ministry of commerce is still consid- 
ering its reply to the last American note con- 
cerning a revision of the Franco-American reci- 
procity arrangement. 


There was a certain parallelism in 
the lives of the two great political 
leaders who died last month. Senator 
Hanna and ex-Secretary Whitney had both won 
remarkable success and reputation in other fields 
of effort before they thought of devoting them- 
selves to politics in the large. Each became a 
force in national politics, not in his own per- 
sonal interest, but in that of a friend to whom 
he pledged his undivided support. Mr. Hanna’s 
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Notes. 


devotion to McKinley in the campaigns of 1896 
and 1900 was hardly less marked than that of 
Mr. Whitney to Grover Cleveland in 1884 and 
1892. 


Although Mr. Whitney was the younger 
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THE LATE WILLIAM C. WHITNEY, OF NEW YORK. 


man, he completed his active political career just 
as Mr. Hanna was entering on his,—eight years 
ago. Both men had unusual executive ability ; 
they were adepts in political management. Sen- 
ator Hanna could have been a great cabinet 
officer, as Mr. Whitney could have been an emi- 
nent parliamentarian. In the organization of 
great industrial undertakings, neither man had 
many equals. As Secretary of the Navy. in 
President Cleveland’s first cabinet, Mr. Whitney 
laid the foundations that made possible the vic- 
tories at Santiago and Manila a decade later. 
In later years, he showed rare capacity in the 
consolidation of transportation interests in New 
York,—the same kind of capacity that Mr. 
Hanna had shown in Cleveland, as is indicated 
in Mr. Coolidge’s sketch on page 296 of this 
number of the Review or Reviews. 









RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From January 21 to February 16, 1904.) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 


January 22.—The Senate adopts the Panama inquiry 
resolution of Mr. Gorman (Dem., Md.)....The House 
passes 209 private pension bills. 

January 23.—The House debates the army appropria- 
tion bill. 

January 25.—The Senate adopts a resolution intro- 
duced by Mr. Tillman (Dem., 8. C.) calling for infor- 
mation as to the nomination of Dr. W. D. Crum for 
collector at Charleston, 8S. C.; Mr. Culberson (Dem., 
Texas) presents a Panama resolution of inquiry drawn 
up by the Democratic caucus committee....The House 
passes the army appropriation bill. 

January 26.—The Senate adopts, without debate, a 
resolution of inquiry as to nominations of army officers 
introduced by Mr. Tillman (Dem., S. C.)....The House 
adopts a resolution as to government horses and car- 
riages in use by the Post-Office Department. 

January 27.—In the Senate, Mr. Simmons (Dem., 
N. C.) speaks in favor of ratifying the Panama treaty 
....The House considers the urgent deficiency appro- 
priation bill ; a service-pension bill is introduced. 

January 29.—In the Senate, the Panama inquiry reso- 
lution of the Democratic caucus is adopted....The 
House continues consideration of the urgent deficiency 
appropriation bill. 

January 30.—The House passes the urgent deficiency 
appropriation bill after striking out the item providing 
for payment of mileage to members of Congress for both 
extra and regular sessions. 

February 1.—In the Senate, Mr. Dietrich (Rep., Neb.) 
asks an investigation of the charges made against him 
in connection with the postal scandals....The House 
considers the diplomatic and consularappropriation bill. 

February 2.—In the Senate, Mr. Clarke (Dem., Ark.) 
and Mr. Fairbanks (Rep., 
Ind.) speak strongly in 
support of President 
Roosevelt’s Panama pol- 
icy....In the House, the 
commissioner from 
Porto Rico, Mr. Dege- 
tau, is granted the privi- 
leges of a Territorial 
Delegate; he immedi- 
ately introduces a bill 
making citizens of 
Porto Rico citizens of 
the United States. 

February 3.—The Sen- 
ate debates the proposed 
loan of $4,600,000 to the 
St. Louis Exposition. 

February 4.—The 
House passes the diplo- 
matic and consular ap- 
propriation bill ($1,996,- 
600). 














M. ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIEU. 


(The French editor and mem- 
ber of the Institute of 
France, who is coming to 
lecture at Harvard.) 





THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 
(Who has been appointed inspector-general of the British 
army.) 


February 5.—The Senate passes the urgent deficiency 
appropriation bill, containing provision for the loan to 
the St. Louis Exposition....The House passes the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill. 

February 8.—The Senate passes a bill appropriating 
$2,000,000 in aid of the proposed Lewis and Clark Ex- 
position at Portland, Ore.; Mr. Hopkins (Rep., II1.) 
and Mr. Clay (Dem., Ga.) speak in support of the Pan- 
ama treaty....The House discusses the proposed loan 
of $4,600,000 to the St. Louis Exposition. 

February 9.—The Senate passes the diplomatic and 
consular appropriation bill without debate. 

February 15.—The Senate reaches an agreement to 
take the final vote on the Panama treaty of February 23 

...-Mr. Shafroth (Dem., Colo.) gives up his seat in the 
House, having discovered that his election was tainted 
with fraud. 

February 16.—Both branches adjourn out of respect 
to Senator Hanna’s memory. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 
January 21.—The Mississippi Legislature reélects 
United States Senators Money (Dem.) and McLaurin 
(Dem.). 


January 26.—The Virginia Legislature reélects United 
States Senator John W. Danicl (Dem.). 




















January 27.—On a writ of habeas corpus, Mayor Har- 
rison, of Chicago, is relieved from responsibility for the 
Iroquois Theater fire. 

January 28.—The Treasury Department at Washing- 
ton issues new regulations for the inspection of pas- 
sengers’ baggage on 
ocean steamships. 

January 29.—The 
New York Court of Ap- 
peals sustains the pre- 
vailing rate of wages 
law. 

February 1.—On the 
retirement of Elihu 
Root from the cabinet, 
William H. Taft be- 
comes Secretary of 
War. 

February 4. — The 
Maryland Legislature 
elects Isidor Rayner 
(Dem.) to the United 
States Senate....May- 
or McClellan orders six 
(Former prime minister of Italy.) New York theaters 

closed because of fail- 
ure to make changes required in the interest of public 
safety. 

February 11.—The New York State Railroad Com- 
missioners make recommendations for the better man- 
agement of street-railroad traffic in New York City. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 

January 21.—The mayor and vice-mayor of Dover, 
England, are unseated for bribery in connection with 
their election....The bill to reduce the number of mem- 
bers of the New South Wales Legislative Assembly from 
125 to 90 passes both houses of the Legislature. 

January 22.—The French Chamber of Deputies sus- 
tains the action of the government in the expulsion of 
Father Delsor by a vote of 295 to 248. 

January 23.—The defeat of the rebel force in Uruguay 
is officially announced. 

January 29.—British Liberals win another Parliamen- 
tary seat at the election 
for the Ayr Burghs dis- 
trict of Scotland. 

January 30.—The re- 
port of the British war 
office reconstruction 
commission is made 
public. 

February 2. — The 
British Parliament is 
opened by King Ed- 
ward. 

February 4.— Heads 
of departments of the 
British war office re- 
ceive letters of dis- 
missal. 

February 5.—The 
new Cuban tariff is 
made public. 

February 6. — The 
German Reichstag 





THE LATE SIGNOR GIUSEPPE 
ZANARDELLI. 














WILLIAM O’BRIEN. 


(The Trish agitator who has just 
retired from Parliament.) 
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provides for the maintenance of the army for a year at 
its present strength. 

February 13.—Liberals win in the election of a mem- 
ber of the British Parliament for the St. Albans divi- 
sion of Hertfordshire. 

February 15.—In the British House of Commons, 
John Morley’s amendment censuring the government’s 
































SIGNOR GIOLITTI. 
(New prime minister of Italy.) 


fiscal policy is defeated....Dr. Manuel Amador is 
chosen President of Panama. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


January 22.—The United States recognizes the pro- 
visional government of General Morales in Santo Do- 
mingo as the de facto government of that country.... 
Peru and Ecuador agree to submit to arbitration the 
remaining questions in dispute between them. 

January 29.—Thibet authorities demand that the 
English armed expedition in that country be with- 
drawn....The Turkish Government warns the powers 
that the Macedonian committees have hired Alba- 
nians to kill foreign officers in the reorganized gendar- 
merie. 

February 1.—Cubans cover with mud the shield of 
the United States consulate at Cienfuegos; Minister 
Squiers demands the arrest and punishment of the 
rioters. 

February 6.—Steps are taken by the United States to 
end the intolerable state of affairs in Santo Domingo. 

February 8.—The United States invites England; 
Germany, and France to suggest to Russia and Japan 
the localization and restriction of hostilities to a small 
area and the neutralization of China. 

February 11.—The invitation of the United States re- 
garding the neutralization of China is extended to Italy, 
Austria-Hungary, The Netherlands, Denmark, Spain, 
and Belgium. 
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THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


January 23.—An ordinance approving coast defense 
is issued by the Japanese Government. 

January 27.—Japan makes plans to raise by bond 
issues and by taxation 
150,000,000 yen. 

February 1.—The mob- 
ilization of the Man- 
churian reserves is 
announced from St. Pe- 
tersburg. 

February 3.—A confer- 
ence of all the leading 
Japanese officials is held 
at Tokio.... Russian 
warships in the harbor 
at Port Arthur join the 
squadron outside. 

February 6. — Japan, 
having received no reply 
from Russia to her note 
of January 8, withdraws 
her minister and lega- 
tion from St. Petersburg, 
severing all diplomatic 
relations with Russia; day.) 
the Russian minister, 

Baron de Rosen, is at once recalled from Tokio. 

February 7.—Both Russia and Japan issue statements 
regarding the severance of diplomatic relations. 

February 8.—The main Japanese fleet, under Vice- 
Admiral Togo, engages the Russian ships and batteries 
at Port Arthur, the Japanese torpedo boats inflicting 
much damage on the Russian battleships Czarevitch 
and Retvizan and the protected cruiser Pallada; the 
damaged ships are sunk in or near the entrance to the 
inner harbor. 

February 9.—Admiral Togo’s 








MYNHEER JOSEPH ISRAELS. 


(Holland’s most illustrious 
painter, who has just cele- 


brated his eightieth birth- 








February 11.—Admiral Alexieff is appointed to the 
supreme command of the Russian land and sea forces 
in the far East....The Mikado of Japan issues a proc 
lamation officially declaring war....President Roose- 
velt issues a proclamation of neutrality. 

February 13.—China and Germany issue proclama- 
tions of neutrality. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


January 22.—A tornado destroys Moundville, Ala., 
killing 37 people.... Twenty-five thousand people are 
driven from their homes at Allegheny, Pa., by the ris- 
ing water. 

January 23.—The town of Aalesund, Norway, is de- 
stroyed by fire; 10,000 
people are rendered 
homeless; aid is sent 
from Norwegian and 
German cities. 

January 25. — Nearly 
two hundred miners are 
killed as the result of a 
coal-mine explosion at 
Cheswick, Pa. 

January 26. — Whita- 
ker Wright commits 
suicide after having been 
sentenced, in London, to 
seven years’ penal servi- 
tude.... A falling cage 
in a mine at Victor, 
Colo., kills 15 men. 

February 1.— The 

(Who has just celebrated his stockholders of the Col- 

eightieth birthday.) orado Fuel and Iron 
Company vote in favor of a new bond issue amounting 
to $45,000,000. 





Copyright, 1903, by J. F. Purdy. 
COL. THOMAS VY. ENTWORTH 
HIGGINSON. 





fleet makes a second attack on 
the Russian ships at Port Ar- 
thur, seriously damaging the 
battleship Poltava and the 
cruisers Novik, Diana, and As- 
kold; as a result of the two en- 
gagements, the Japanese admi- 
ral reports 4 men killed and 54 
wounded; the Russian com- 
mander reports 62 men killed 
and wounded on the ships, and 4 
men in the coast batteries....A 
fleet of five Japanese cruisers 
and torpedo craft, under Admi- 
ral Uriu, after landing 2,500 sol- 
diers at Chemulpho, Korea, 
destroys the Russian cruisers 
Variag and Korietz, with a loss 
in killed and wounded reported 
to be over 500. 

February 10.— The United 
States addresses both Russia 
and Japan regarding the pro- 
posed neutralization of China 
....-Admiral Alexieff begins the 
mobilization of the Russian re- 
serves in eastern Asia....The 
Czar proclaims war with Japan. 








CONSCRIPTION IN RUSSIA. 


(Drawing lots for military service.) 
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February 5.—The Pennsyl- - 
vania Railroad announces the 
completion of arrangements to 
borrow $50,000,000. 

February 7-8.—Fire in Balti- 
more destroys more than % city 
blocks, covering 140 acres (see 
page 298). 

February 13.— An issue of 
50,000,000 rubles in credit notes 
is made by Russia. 

February 15.—The Baltimore 
Clearing House resumes opera- 
tions for the first time since the 
fire. 

OBITUARY. 

January 21.—Ex-Congressman 
James F. Stewart, of New Jer- 
sey, 53. 

January 22.—Rt. Rev. Thomas 
Underwood Dudley, the Protes- 














tant Episcopal bishop of Ken- 
tucky, 66....Rev. Dr. George 
Salmon, provost of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, 85. 
January 25.—Sir Graham Berry, late premier of Vic- 
toria, 81....Maj. Hoyt Sherman, of Des Moines, Iowa, 76. 
January 26.—Senator Emil Deschanel, of France, 85 
...-Prof. Ralph C. 
Hibbard, of Wes- 
leyan University, 66 
....George Thomp- 
son Garrison, eldest 
son of William 
Lloyd Garrison, 68 
.. Whitaker 
Wright, the Eng- 
lish promoter, 58. 
January 27.—Ex- 
Congressman Rob- 
ert Lowry, of Indi- 
ana, 82.... Ex-Con- 
gressman Stephen 
Wright Kellogg, of 
Connecticut, 82. 
January 28.—Gen. 
Joseph Darr, a well- 
known veteran of 





JAMES SMITHSON. 





the Civil War, 88. 
January 30.— Dr. 

Phebe J. B. Wait, 

one of the pioneer 


(Who founded the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. His remains have been 
reinterred in Washington.) 


women of the medical profession in this country, 65. 

January 31.—Josef Hoffmann, the well-known Aus- 
trian artist, 73....Prof. Jacob Cooper, of Rutgers Col- 
lege, New Brunswick, N. J., 73. 


February 1.—M. S. Otero, a well-known business man 


of New Mexico. 
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THIBETAN CAVALRY. 


(Which blocks the British march to Lassa.) 


February 2.—Ex-Secretary of the Navy William C. 
Whitney, of New York, 63....Sir Edward Nicholas 
Coventry Braddon, former premier of Tasmania, 75. 

February 3.—Newton Talbot, treasurer of Tufts Col- 
lege, 89. 

February 4.—Adolph Schwartzmann, one of the 
founders of Puck, the New York comic paper, 66.... 
Andrew Royal, the first mayor of the city of Pueblo, 
Colo., 70....Ex-Congressman William D. Bishop, of 
Connecticut, 76. 

February 7.—James B. Colgate, the well-known New 
York financier and philanthropist, 86. 

February 8.—Henry W. Oliver, the Pittsburg capital- 
ist, steel master, and politician, 64....Joseph Powell 
Williams, member of the British Parliament, 63. 

February 9.—Erastus Wiman, journalist, author, and 
promoter, 70....Charles Williams, the British journalist 
and war correspondent, 66. 

February 10.—Nikolai K. Mikhailovski, the Russian 
critic and publisher, 62. 

February 13.—Rev. Dr. T. Howard Pattison, of the 
Rochester Theological Seminary, 65....Judge Lyman 
Denison Brewster, of Connecticut, 72....Ex-Congress- 
man Josiah Patterson, of Tennessee, 67. 

February 14.—Prof. Charles Emerson Beecher, of 
Yale University, 48. 

February 15.—Senator Marcus Alonzo Hanna, of Ohio, 
66 (see page 296)....Cuthbert Mills, the New York writer 
on financial topics....Dr. Emil Alexander de Schwei- 
nitz, of the United States Department of Agriculture, 38, 

February 16.—President Carl Swenson, of Bethany 
College, at Lindsborg, Kan., 48. 
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THE Russtan BEAR: ** What General Sherman said was true!”—From the Journal (Detroit). 





DOING STUNTS WITH THE JUGGLER. 






“WHY, I ALWAYS THOUGHT IT WAS A BEAR!” Russia: “I wasn’t ready yet!” 


From the North American (Philadelphia). From the Journal (New York). 
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GRAND DvuKE: “Sire!” 7 ‘ : 
Czar: * What is it?” a | 
GRAND Duke: “ Hadn’t we better chuck the Yellow Kid?” 


From the Brooklyn Eagle (New York). 
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EN ROUTE, 


JAPAN: “What! No note to-day? My goodness, but that THE CzAR: “ He’s big enough to crush half-a-dozen Japans 
man Russia does hate to answer letters!” —but he’s so hard to move.” 


From the Blade (Toledo). From the World (Toronto). 








IN A TIGHT PLACE. 
“The Korean Government has decided to preserve a strict 
neutrality in the event of war between Japan and Russia.” 
—News item.—From Punch (London). 


USSIA’S somewhat reluctant acceptance—with 
reservations—of Secretary Hay’s proposition for 

the neutrality of China is only one indication of the 
empire’s feeling toward the United States. Another is 
her refusal to exhibit at the St. Louisfair. Russia will 
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NOT TO BE DRAWN. 

RusstaAn OCCUPIER (on sufferance) : ‘‘ Hi! you, there! We 
want this drawbridge up!” 

UNCLE SAm: “Sorry, but I’ve just gotten the proprietor’s 
permission to sit on it.” 

[In face of strong opposition from Russia, the Emperor of 
China has ratified a commercial treaty with the United 
States by which certain Manchurian towns are opened to 
American trade.]—From Punch (London). 





THE ARTFUL DODGER.—From the World (New York). 


not believe in the neutrality of the United States, and 
regards Uncle Sam as the support upon which Japan 
has been leaning in her defiance. Russians believe that 
our course in the far East has been, and is, underhand 
and selfish. A number of British, German, and Aus- 
trian journals agree with this view, and the Novoe 
Vremya (St. Petersburg) openly asserts that it was the 
United States which egged on Japan to attack Russia. 
This phase of the war is beginning to inspire the car- 
toonists. 


NEUTRAL, BUT CAN’? CONCEAL FEELINGS. 


Russia: “‘ What you grinning about? I thought you were 
neutral.” 

UncLE SAm: “That’s my position, all right. But a man 
can’t help smiling.”—From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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Miss Democracy: “They’re all passing fair, pa.” 
Pop BryYAn: ‘ Yep, but I never did like this one!” 


From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland). 
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FARMER BRYAN: “ Whoa! Get back inside!” 


THE IDOL IS BEING SHATTERED. 
From the Pioneer Press (St. Paul). 


From the Times (Minneapolis). 
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INSPECTING THE BRAND. 
From the Brooklyn Eagle (New York). 


i Rot 


Among the American political cartoons of the month, 
two which hit off the attitude of Mr. Bryan on Demo- 
cratic policies and candidates are reproduced on the 
preceding page, while the third represents the cartoon- 
ists’ sharp thrusts at Mr. Gorman, occasioned by Mr. 
Rayner’s election to the United States Senate from 
Maryland. On this page the candidacy of President 
Roosevelt is amusingly portrayed by the cartoonists of 
the Brooklyn Eagle and the Duluth News Tribune, 
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FISHING FOR AN ISSUE, 


THE FISHERMAN: “By gum,I don’t believe there’s any 
fish there, after all!”—From the Journal (Minneapolis), 


NOT STRONG ENOUGH TO TRIP HIM. 
From News Tribune (Duluth). 


respectively. The anxious search of the Democratic 
politicians for an ‘‘issue” in the Panama situation and 
the possibility of Santo Domingo’s annexation to the 
United States are suggested in the two cartoons at the 
bottom of the page, from the Minneapolis Jowrnal and 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 





UNCLE SAm: “ Maybe Tll have to bring the boy into the 
house to keep him quiet.” 


From the Pioneer Press (St. Paul). 














RUSSIAN COMMANDERS IN THE FAR EAST. 





BY CHARLES JOHNSTON. 


—_— ALEXIEFF naturally stands first 
4 among Russia’s fighters in the far Kast, 
since the Czar has given him supreme command 
over both the land and the sea forces of Rus- 
sia. Lieutenant-General Kuropatkin, the min- 
ister of war, has unquestionably supervised the 
plan of campaign of Russia’s land forces. We 
are told that he will make another visit to the 
seat of war in the far East, to inspect the disposi- 
tion of troops he made while in Manchuria a year 
ago, but he is unlikely to take command in the 
field. Moreover, General Kuropatkin will possi- 
bly soon have work to do, or at least to supervise, 
in the Balkan peninsula, a region with which he 
is more than familiar, since, as General Sko- 
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ADMIRAL IVOGENY IVANOVITCH ALEXIEFF. 
(Russian viceroy of the far East.) 


beleff’s chief of staff, he took part in every im- 
portant engagement of the last Russo-Turkish 
war, being twice wounded, and several times 
decorated for extreme gallantry. Admiral Alex- 
ieff will exercise supreme command over Rus- 
sia’s far-EHastern fleet, including the strong re- 
serves now on the high seas, and the further 
reserves In preparation at Cronstadt. Admiral 
Alexieff is familiar with Chinese waters, hav- 
ing for years commanded Russia’s squadron in 
the Yellow Sea, precisely during the time when 
Russia was taking a foremost part in far-Eastern 
politics,—in the events which led, first to the 
proposed intervention of the powers at Seoul, 
before the Chino-Japanese War; next, in the 
vigorous effort made by the powers to prevent 
Japan’s gaining a foothold on the Asian main- 
land, through the treaty of Shimonoseki; and, 
finally, in the negotiations, in the spring of 1898, 
which gave Russia the lease of Port Arthur and 
the contiguous country, with the railroad strip 
through Manchuria, the lease which is the legal 
foundation for Russia’s presence there to-day. 
Admiral Alexieff also played a prominent part 
in the stormy events of 1900, when the Boxer 
insurrection convulsed the whole of China and 
finally led the powers to occupy Peking. Rus- 
sia’s leased areas in Manchuria, including the 
new railroad from Port Arthur, through Muk- 
den and Harbin, to Siberia, were attacked, ex- 
actly as the legations in Peking were attacked, 
and Russia suffered immense loss of life and 
treasure in the effort to safeguard her property 
and rights. In the reconstruction of Manchuria 
and the quelling of the Boxer insurgents, the 
dominant part was played by Admiral Alexieff, 
who was, in consequence, made viceroy by the 
Czar, as a recognition of his rare combination of 
military and administrative gifts. 

ADMIRAL SKRIDLOFF, who is now on his way 
across Siberia to take command of the Russian 
fleet under Admiral Alexieff, is one of the very 
few men in the Russian navy who has an actual 
war record for sea fighting. The reason, of 
course, is that Russia has done practically no sea 
fighting since the opering of the Crimean War, 
with the exception of one series of incidents. 
These incidents were as follows: When Russia 
declared war against Turkey, in the spring of 
1877, in defense of the Servians and Bulgarians, 
Turkey had a number of warships in the Black 
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ADMIRAL SKRIDLOFF. 


(In command of Russia’s Asiatic navy.) 


Sea, while Russia was to all intents and purposes 
without a fleet. The Turkish ships were under 
English direction and influence, and they imme- 
diately attempted to cut off the advancing Rus- 
sian army by entering the Danube and sailing 
up the river to intercept the Russian forces, 
which were coming by land through Roumania. 
It looked as if the presence of these Turkish 
warships would be an insurmountable obstacle ; 
but this obstacle was presently overcome. A 
series of gallant and daring torpedo-boat attacks 
was made by the Russians, by which the Turk- 
ish Danube fleet was paralyzed, and the Russian 
army triumphantly marched southward toward 
the fatal field of Plevna. Admiral Skridloff, 
then a youth, was one of the Russians who won 
distinction in these torpedo-boat attacks,‘on the 
Danube, twenty-seven years ago, and it would be 
impossible to speak too highly of the resolution, 
intrepidity, and daring he showed himself, on that 
occasion, to possess. In the intervening years, he 
has perfected himself in the theory and practice 
of naval science, and one may look for a cam- 
paign of absorbing interest under his leadership. 

REAR-ADMIRAL STACHELBERG, who commands 
the Vladivostok squadron, is the representative 


of a type common in both the army and the navy 
of Russia,—the blending of Teutonic and Slavonic 
stocks, whereby the stolidity, steadiness, and 
coolness of the German are united with the de. 
votion and idealismof the Slav. Among Rus. 
sian administrators, also, both in past centuries 
and to-day, these German-Russians are proimi- 
nent, and have rendered invaluable service to 
the land of their adoption, contributing a qual- 
ity which the pure Slav often seems to lack. 
Since Baron Stachelberg has hitherto had no 
opportunity to distinguish himself in naval 
warfare, we cannot record his past performances ; 
it may be interesting, instead, to say something 
of the character of the squadron he commands. 
It consists, primarily, of four vessels ; first, the 
Gromoboi, launched in 1899, and one of the half- 
dozen most powerful armored cruisers afloat, 
practically equal to a twenty-knot battleship. 
The Rossia, launched three years earlier, is 
nearly as large, and hasthe same speed. Both 
these ships are more than two thousand tons 
heavier than Japan’s heaviest cruiser, and they 
are armed with eight-inch quick-firing guns, and 
protected with an armor-belt eight inches thick. 
The Rurtk, launched in 1892, also a heavily 
armored cruiser, is a thousand tons heavier than 
Japan’s heaviest cruiser. The Bogatyr,a Ger- 
man-built ship, displaces 6,500 tons, with 20,000 
indicated horse-power, giving her a nominal speed 
of twenty-three knots, and thus making her in- 
valuable as a scout. The Bogatyr is one of the 
newest ships in the Russian fleet. 

GENERAL Prive will have one of the most im- 
portant positions in the land forces of Russia in 
the far East, as he is chief of staff to Admiral 
Alexieff, and will, therefore, take a large part 
of the administration of the army off the vice- 
roy’s hands. General Pflug won his spurs dur- 
ing the Boxer outbreak, in 1900, and was acting 
chief of staff to Admiral Alexieff from July, 
1900, till January, 1902,—that is, through the 
whole period of the recent convulsions in China 
and Manchuria. He distinguished himself dur- 
ing his studies in the Academy of the General 
Staff, and made a record, in the Boxer outbreak, 
not less for extreme modesty than for conspicu- 
ous bravery, receiving a gold sword for gallantry, 
in 1901. When a colonel of only three years’ 
standing, he was promoted to be major-general, 
for conspicuous bravery in the field, and he 
wears several Russian decorations, as well as the 
French Légion d’Honneur, General Pflug has 
the reputation of being a quiet, cool, and selt- 
restrained officer, as different as possible from 
the vodka-drinking roisterer who does duty as a 
Russian officer in the popular imagination. He 
will need all his powers of mind and will to 
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grapple with the formidable problems of army 
administration in a region so remote and so huge 
as Manchuria, which, it should not be forgotten, 
is nearly as large as the combined areas of 
France and Germany, and with but one line of 
railroad. 

LIEUTENANT-GENERAL LinéviTcH, commander 
of the First Siberian Army Corps, has a long rec- 
ord asa fighter. He served first in the Caucasus, 
from 1859 till 1864, and distinguished himself 
in the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78. He re- 
ceived the colonelcy of the Second Trans-Caspian 
Rifle Brigade in 1885, and there continued his 
study of Asiatics and their methods of fighting, 
among the warlike Turcomans of the regions 
north of Persia. Promoted to be major-general 
in 1891, General Linévitch was transferred, four 
years later, to the military command of the dis- 
trict of Ussuria, the Russian province which 
touches the north of Korea. During the Boxer 
outbreak of 1900, his timely intervention saved 
a company of English soldiers from imminent 
destruction. Like General Kuropatkin, Admiral 
Skridloff, and Baron Stachelberg, General Liné- 
vitch fought through the Turkish War of 1877— 
78, and, like the first and third of these warriors, 
he was there grievously wounded. In this Russo- 
Turkish War, he received the Cross of St. George 
of the fourth class, the decorations of this order 
being given only for distinguished personal valor ; 

















GRAND DUKE VLADIMIR. 
(Commander-in-chief of the Russian army.) 
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and in the Boxer outbreak he was decorated with 
the St. George of the third class, for a like dis- 
tinction. 

GENERAL ZASSULICH commands the Second Si- 
berian Army Corps, which has its administrative 
headquarters at Khabarovka, whither the rail- 
road runs north along the Amur River from 
Vladivostok, and to which steamboats come 





GRAND DUKE ALEXIS. 
(Commander-in-chief of the Russian navy.) 


eastward from Lake Baikal. Khabarovka is thus 
the most important point of Russia’s line of 
communications to the far East, should the Man- 
churian railroad, which runs southeastward from 
Lake Baikal, be cut by an attack. General Zas- 
sulich, like the distinguished officers just men- 
tioned, fought through the Russo-Turkish War, 
and was there severely wounded. He received 
the cross of St. George and a gold sword, in 
recognition of his personal bravery and valuable 
services. A third Siberian army corps has just 
been formed, but the name of the officer in com- 
mand has not yet been announced. 

GENERAL GERNGROSS, Who commands the First 
East Siberian Rifle Brigade, was a protégé of 
General Kuropatkin, the minister of war, when 
the latter was governor-general of the Trans- 
Caspian province to the north of Persia. There 
he commanded the Fourth Trans-Caspian Rifle 
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Brigade, from 1894 till 1897, when he was trans- 
ferred to Manchuria, as chief of the railroad 
guard, which post he held when the line was 
attacked by the Boxers, in 1900. In the tur- 
bulent times which followed, his services earned 
him a St. George’s Cross, ‘for valor.” 

GENERAL ANISSIMOFF, who commands the Sec- 
ond East Siberian Rifle Brigade, has had six 
years’ service in the same region, and was in 
command of the Pe-chi-li expedition in 1900, in 
which he was rewarded with a gold sword, for 
gallantry and coolness under fire. He also won 
a Cross of St. George in the Russo-Turkish War, 
like so many of his colleagues already enu- 
merated. 

GENERAL KASHTALINSKI, who is in command 
of the Third East Siberian Rifle Brigade, with 
headquarters at Port Arthur, was also wounded 
in the Turkish campaign, and has seen much 
fighting among the Caucasus Mountains. He 
has several decorations, but not the coveted St. 
George. ° 
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GENERAL Fock commands the Fourth Fast 
Siberian Rifles. He is a Turkish War veteran, 
and a Cavalier of St. George, and, like Geners| 
Kuropatkin and General Gerngross, has seen 
much service in Trans-Caspia, among the Turco- 
mans. He was wounded in the Boxer outbreak, 
and received a gold sword for bravery. Ile 
has his headquarters at Dalny. 

GENERALS ALEXIEFF and TRussoFF command 
the Fifth and Sixth East Siberian Rifle brigades. 
The latter served for ten years in Central Asia, 
and was then transferred, ten years ago, to tlie 
far East, where he rendered valuable service to 
his country during the critical times of 1900 and 
1901. Besides the Russian order of St. Vladimir, 
General Trussoff has been decorated with tlie 
Chinese order of the Two-Headed Dragon, ani, 
like so many of the others, is a veteran of thie 
Russo-Turkish War. The Seventh and Eighth 
Rifle corps, just formed in East Siberia, still . 
await the appointment of their commanding 
officers. 





THE MEN WHO ARE “DOING THINGS” 
FOR JAPAN. 


HE leaders of the Japanese people, both in 

council hall and on battle-field and high 

seas, are not as well known to the Western 

world as are the leaders of Russia in the present 

conflict. Some of them distinguished themselves 

in the war with China, a decade ago, but most 
of the names are new to us of the West. 

Tue Mixapo, the Emperor of Japan, is the 
leader in everything. He is a progressive mon- 
arch in every sense of the word. He comes of 
a family which isso ancient that the oldest 
royal families of Europe are as mushrooms com- 
pared with him. Last month he celebrated the 
two-thousand-five-hundred-and-sixty- fourth an- 
niversary of the accession of the Emperor Jim- 
mu, the founder of his dynasty, and of whom he 
is the one-hundred-and-twenty-second lineal suc- 
cessor. Mutsuhito is a man of admirable self- 
restraint and unusual capabilities for work. He 
is an active soldier, and works at his trade of 
Emperor from early dawn until midnight. 

Cablegrams from Japan have recently con- 
tained many references to a more or less myste- 
rious body of men known as the Elder States- 
men. These (known as the Genro, in Japan) are 


now four,—the Marquis Ito, Marquis Yamagata, 
Count Inouye, and Count Matsugata. They are 
the counselors of the Mikado, a sort of advisory 
ministry, resembling the British Cabinet Coun- 
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FIELD MARSHAL YAMAGATA, 


cil, without its authority. They are men who 
have become famous in war, finance, or other 
political departments of the government, and 
who served their country a generation ago, while 
Japan was still under the feudal system. 

Marquis Ito, now about sixty-three years of 
age, has, more than any other man, made Japan 
a modern nation. It was he who was the mov- 
ing spirit in the Japanese-Chinese War, and he 
is beyond a doubt one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, statesman of the far East. 

Fietp MarsHan Yamacata.—the first Japa- 
nese leader, in point of service, is Field Mar- 
shal Yamagata, the highest military authority 
in the empire. He is over sixty-five years of 
uge, a veteran of many wars, having begun 
service in the struggle which restored the Em- 
peror’s power, in 1868. In 1872, he was assistant 
secretary of war, the next year a lieutenant-gen- 
eral, and, in 1875, secretary of war. As chief 
of the royal staff in the rebellion of 1876, he 
was the real general-in-chief who led the im- 
perial forces to victory. As a reward, he was 
promoted to the full rank of general. He has 
been three times prime minister, and has also 
held various other positions in the cabinet. In 
IS94, he commanded the first army that invaded 
Manchuria against the Chinese. After the war, 
he was made marquis and field marshal. After 
Japan had been deprived of the fruits of her 
victory by the action of Russia, France, and 
Germany, Yamagata was appointed special am- 


hassador to St. Petersburg to negotiate for the 





preservation of the independence of Korea. 
There he effected the treaty which is the basis 
of Japan’s latest demands upon Russia. Con- 
sidering his age and health, it is improbable 
that he will take the field in the present cam- 
paign against the Russians, but will act some- 
what as did von Moltke in the Franco-Prussian 
War. 

Count Inovys is also one of the great reform- 
ers of Japan. He has traveled extensively 
throughout Asia and Europe, and brought back 
many Western ideas which have been adgpted 
by the Japanese. He represented his country 
as ambassador at the Court of Berlin several 
years ago. 

Count Matsueata is one of the greatest of 
Japanese financiers. For fourteen years he was 
minister of finance, and has been premier twice. 
He is sixty-eight years old, but still vigorous. 
So much for the Elder Statesmen. 

Count Kartsura.—One of the generals most 
conspicuous in the Korean and Manchurian cam- 
paigns against China was General Count Kat- 
sura, now the prime minister of the empire. 
He is a man of ability and energy, and a 
thoroughly trained soldier, having studied in 
Germany for three years. He has been through 
all the military and civil ranks connected with 
the army administration, and has been chief 
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From Collier's Weekly. 
COUNT MATSUGATA, 





secretary of the cabinet. After several years 
spent traveling in Europe, he returned, in 1888, 
to become vice-minister of war. As lieutenant- 
general, he commanded the third division in the 
war with China, which did such gallant service 
in Manchuria under the supreme command of 
General Nodzu. Upon his return, he was dec- 
orated, made a viscount, and pensioned. Since 
that time he has been made full general, been 
appointed governor-general of Formosa, and 
secretary of war, and two years ago he was in- 
vited by the Emperor to form a cabinet. As 
prime minister, he has displayed skill and tact. 
He is the youngest of the generals, being only 
fifty-six. It seems likely that he will see very 
active service in the field. 

Fretp MarsHat Oyama divides honor and re- 
sponsibility with Marquis Yamagata. The lat- 
ter is known as the Emperor’s right-hand man, 
while Oyama is his left. He became a major- 
general in 1872, and was sent to Europe, where 
he spent three years in study. In 1881, he be- 
came minister of war, and two years later, chief 
of the general staff. In 1890, he was made full 
general. During the war with China, he con- 
ducted the campaign which resulted in the cap- 
ture of Port Arthur and Wei-hai-Wei. Marshal 
Oyama is at present in poor health, and may not 
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take active command in the field. He is noted 
for his studious character and self-control. 

GENERAL Nopzu is perhaps the most con- 
spicuous military man in Japan after Yamagata 
and Oyama. He succeeded the former in the 
command of the first army of invasion in the 
war with China. He has had a long and varied 
military career, and has studied in Europe ani 
in this country. He attended our Centennial 
Exposition, in 1876, and studied our military 
system. For his services during the civil war 
with Saigo he was promoted to be major-general. 
In 1887, he became lieutenant-general, and when 
war began with China his division, the fifth, 
was the first to take the field. He defeated the 
Chinese at Ping-Yang, in northern Korea, and 
was second in command to Yamagata in the in- 
vasion of Manchuria. When sickness compelled 
his superior to return to Japan, Nodzu was given 
command and promoted to the full rank of gen- 
eral. He crossed southern Manchuria during 
the winter, driving the Chinese before him, and 
beating them in a great battle at Newchwang. 
This terminated the campaign. He was re- 
warded with being made a count, pensioned, 
and given the command of one of the three i- 
visions of the army. 
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VISCOUNT ITO. 


(Chief of naval staff.) 
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VICE-ADMIRAL TOGO. 


Other leading generals in the Japanese army 
are: General Sakuma, who commands the middle 
division of the army ; General Oku, who com- 
mands the Tokio army of defense ; General Koda- 
ma, vice-chief of the general staff ; Major-General 
Fukushima, who commanded the Japanese forces 
during the Boxer troubles ; Lieutenant-General 
Nogi, Lieutenant - General Yamaguchi, Lieu- 
tenant-General Terauchi,—the present secretary 
of war,—and the two Oshimas. 

ApmiraL Ito (not a relative of the famous 

4 statesman of the same name) is chief of the Jap- 
ee anese naval general staff. He directs the sea 
campaign from the admiralty office in Tokio. 
4 ApMIRAL Togo, who has defeated the Russian 
fleet at Port Arthur, is the George Dewey of the 
Japanese navy. His modest report of the fight 
at Port Arthur has won the enthusiastic admi- 
ration of British, German, and American naval 
officials. He has command of the three squad- 
rons under Rear-Admiral Uriu, Rear-Admiral 
Kamimura, and Rear-Admiral Nashiba. 

Rear-ApmiraL Soroxicnt Uriu, forty-seven 
years of age, the victor of Chemulpho, graduated 
from the United States Naval Academy, at 
Annapolis, in 1881. When a cadet, he accom- 
panied General Saigo on a Japanese expedition 
to Formosa, in 1874. He comes of a very old 
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Samurai (noble) family, of Kaga, on the Japan 
Sea. His government picked him out as one of 
the cleverest, most daring, students of the Japa- 
nese Naval Academy, and sent him to this coun- 
try to study. Before he became rear-admiral, 
he commanded the cruiser Matsushima, and the 
first-class battleship Yashima. During the war 
with China, he was a naval attaché to the Japa- 
nese embassy in Paris. Since his promotion, he 
has been chief of the Bureau of Naval Intelli- 
gence of the Navy Department, a part of the. 
general staff of the Japanese war office. It was 
he who planned the great naval war game, last 
year, which was subsequently reviewed by the 
Emperor himself, at Kobé. 

Admiral Uriu’s wife is a charming Japanese 
lady, a graduate of Vassar, formerly Miss Nagai, 
sister of one of the most prominent merchants 
of the empire. They live in Tokio. The ad- 
miral’s classmates at Annapolis recall him as a 
pleasant young man and a leading worker in 
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REAR-ADMIRAL SOTOKICHI URIU. 


the Young Men’s Christian Association. They 
remember him as quiet and dignified, with a 
studious disposition and a determination to 
master English. 



























































ENATOR MARCUS ALONZO HANNA 

died on February 15, in Washington, D. C., 

after an illness of two months, culminating in 
an attack of typhoid fever. , 

Mr. Hanna's career divides itself naturally 
into two periods. During the first period, of 
nearly sixty years, he was an eminently suc- 
cessful business man, and little else. During 
the second period, he became the most influen- 
tial single political leader in the United States, 
and a parliamentary leader whom men grown 
old in public service were glad to follow. 
There has been no other instance of a man 
who had devoted his life to business assuming, 
near its close, so high a position in politics and 
legislation. 

Mr. Hanna came from a Virginia Quaker an- 
cestry on his father’s side. His mother was of 
New England descent. He was born at New 
Lisbon (now Lisbon), Columbiana County, Ohio, 
September 24, 1837. When he was fifteen years 
of age, his father, Dr. Leonard Hanna, moved to 
Cleveland, where he established a wholesale 
grocery firm. When twenty years old, he en- 
tered his father’s employ, after attending the 
public schools, the Central High School, and the 
Western Reserve College, where he remained 
one year. He was with the firm until it was dis- 
solved, in 1867, his father having died in 1861]. 
He married, in 1864, Miss Augusta Rhodes, a 
daughter of Daniel P. Rhodes, founder of the 
Cleveland coal and iron firm of Rhodes & Card. 
In 1867, he became a member of that firm, which 
since 1885 has been known under the name of 
M. A. Hanna & Co. No man in Cleveland, for 
twenty-five years immediately preceding his 
death, was more influential in the commercial 
development of that city. He was associated 
with many enterprises there, and had large busi- 
ness interests outside the city. He met with 
unvarying success in his business ventures. 

As early as 1868, he organized the Buckeye 
Oil Works; in 1872, the Cleveland Transporta- 
tion Company ; in 1881, the West Republic Min- 
ing Company, of Marquette; and in 1882, the 
Pacific Coal and Iron Company. He has for 
many years been a large owner and a control- 
ling factor in the street railways of Cleveland. 
He built the handsome new Euclid Avenue 
Opera House, was a director of the Globe Iron 
Works, and was president of the Cleveland 
Union National Bank. 


THE LATE SENATOR HANNA. 
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Mr. Hanna saw one hundred days’ service in 
the Civil War. He was a second lieutenant in 
the One Hundred and Fiftieth Ohio Volunteers, 
which was mustered into service in May, 1864, 
and was engaged in the defenses of Washington. 
At the time of his death, he was a member of 
the Grand Army of the Republic and of tlie 
Loyal Legion. 

It was not until 1896 that Mr. Hanna became 
a factor in national politics. Up to that time, 
he had held only one public office,—he was one 
of the five government directors of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, appointed by President Cleve- 
land at the beginning of his first administration, 
and serving for six years. He had always taken 
more or less interest in local Ohio politics as a 
Republican, had been a personal friend of James 
A. Garfield and a supporter of John Sherman, 
but he was regarded solely as a business man, 
and was not known in politics outside the State. 
In 1880, he organized a business men’s move- 
ment in Cleveland in the interest of the Repub- 
lican candidate for President. In 1884, he was 
a delegate to the Republican national conven- 
tion, in Chicago, and stood by John Sherman 
until the nomination of Blaine. He was active 
in the management of the Republican campaign 
in Ohio that year. In the Republican conven- 
tion of 1888, he was the manager of the Sher- 
man interests, and after Harrison’s nomination 
became a member of the advisory board of the 
National Committee ; but it was only with the 
approach of the election of 1896 that he entered 
aggressively into national politics. He - had 
marked William McKinley as a coming man dur- 
ing the campaigns of 1876 and 1880, had served 
with him as a delegate in two national conven- 
tions, and their relations had grown constantly 
closer from the time they first came into polit: 
ical contact. For several years, they had been 
warm personal friends. 

Long before the close of the second Cleveland 
administration, it became clear that no Democrat 
could be elected as Cleveland’s successor, and 
Mr. Hanna, unfamiliar though he was with na- 
tional politics, set out to secure McKinley’s 
nomination as the Republican candidate. The 
name of McKinley was identified in the popular 
imagination with the policy of protection, in at- 
tempting to overthrow which the Cleveland ad- 
ministration had brought a period of financial 
distress upon the country. Mr. Hanna seized 
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this advantage, and built up an organization 
with which to make the popular feeling effective. 
There had never before been so well organized 
a campaign for the control of a national conven- 
tion. Hanna proved himself a master of politi- 
cal management. Weeks before the meeting of 
the convention, the nomination of McKinley was 
already assured, in spite of the opposition of 
great political captains who had hitherto been 
regarded as invincible in the Republican organ- 
ization, and in spite of the candidacy of Thomas 
B. Reed, who had earned the gratitude of his 
party by his conduct as Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 

The convention which met on June 16, 1896, 
nominated McKinley on the first ballot. Mr. 
Hanna, at Mr. McKinley’s request, became chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee, and 
from that time until his death he was the strong- 
est individual force in national politics. He 
conducted the campaign for election with an 
ability as extraordinary as that which he had 
shown in the canvass for nomination. He com- 
bined the business interests of the country in 
support of the Republican candidate, and until 
McKinley’s death, in 1901, he held them firmly 
together behind the Republican, organization, 
conducting a second campaign, as chairman of 
the National Committee in 1900, on lines similar 
to whose which had been followed.in 1896. 

After the inauguration of McKinley, on March 
4, 1897, John Sherman became Secretary of 
State. Governor Bushnell appointed Mr. Hanna 
to the vacancy thus created in the Senate. He 
was subsequently elected Senator by the Ohio 
Legislature to fill out Sherman’s unexpired term, 
was elected for the full term beginning on 
March 5, 1899, and was elected, on January 13, 
1904, for a second full term expiring in 1911. 
When first chosen, it was by a majority of only 
one vote. At his last election, he received a 
majority of ninety. 

In the Senate, Mr. Hanna almost from the be- 
ginning assumed a position of influence, in spite 
of the tradition that long service in the Senate is 
essential to leadership in that body. He exhib- 
ited a capacity for legislation which filled with 
astonishment those who had regarded him as 
simply a business man in politics. He devel- 
oped a capacity for effective debate which placed 
him at once among the strong men in Congress. 
His first important work was in connection with 
the ship-subsidy bill, which he introduced on 
December 19, 1898. He became the champion 
of the bill in committee and on the floor, and 
made several speeches in its support which at- 


tracted great attention. The bill passed the Sen- 
ate, but did not pass the House. Senator Hanna 
took great interest in the subject of the inter- 
oceanic canal. He opposed the Nicaragua route 
on the ground that it was impracticable. On 
June 5, 1902, he delivered a speech in favor of 
the selection of the Panama route which has 
become famous because it is known to have 
changed enough votes in the Senate to insure a 
majority for Panama. In all legislation affecting 
business interests, Senator Hanna was regarded 
as one of the two or three strongest men in the 
Senate. He was a member of the Commerce 
Committee, of the Naval Affairs Committee, and 
of the Committee on Finance. At the beginning 
of the present session, he was made chairman of 
the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. Until 
he entered the Senate, Mr. Hanna had never 
made a speech of any kind. Before his death, 
he had become recognized, not only as one of 
the most effective debaters in Congress, but as 
one of the most effective speakers on the stump. 
In the campaign of 1900, he spoke with great 
success in several Western States. 

Of equal importance with his work on the 
National Committee and in the Senate in fixing 
Mr. Hanna’s place in the popular estimation was 
his work in connection with the Civic Federa- 
tion, which he helped to organize, and in which 
he served as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. In the last years of his life, he believed 
that he had a mission to help in the adjustment 
of the differences between capital and labor. 
Though at the end of the campaign of 1896 he i 
was regarded as peculiarly the representative of 
capital, and was bitterly lampooned as the friend 
of the trusts, he acquired, through his work in 
the Civic Federation, the complete confidence of 
organized labor, and he was instrumental in 
putting an end to more than one strike which 
théeatened disastrous results. At Chautauqua, 
N. Y., on August 9, 1902, he said : 

To say that labor leaders are in the wrong, is not al- 
ways true; to say that the majority of them do not in- 
tend to do right, is amistake. My theory is that if you 
bring men together in a way to make them know each 
other, and if you appeal to the head and the heart, you 
establish a bond between the two factions that cannot 
be broken. The Civic Federation is trying to establish 
a condition of absolute confidence between employer 
and employee. . . . We remember the Golden Rule, and 
try to live up toits principle. This is the only way that 
I know to settle the dispute between capital and labor. 

Mr. Hanna made no secret of his pride in his 
work in connection with the Civic Federation, 
which he valued more than his achievements in 
business or in politics. 

















NORTH CHARLES AND BALTIMORE STREETS, THE HEART OF THE BUSINESS DISTRICT. 


(Looking down Baltimore Street, where the Carrollton Hotel, the B. & O. R. R. office, banks, etc., were.) 


THE 
BY JOSEPH 


IRE broke out in Baltimore at 11 o’clock on 
Sunday morning, February 7, and burned 
for thirty hours, when it was stopped, largely 
because a fortunate shift of the wind made the 
Basin and Jones Falls barriers where fire-engines 
could be of some use. Up to this time, all efforts 
by water or dynamite to restrain its limits had 
been unavailing. If the wind had maintained 
its original direction, it is difficult to see what 
could have been left of the city. The western 
limit was Liberty Street, and the public build- 
ings were saved after all hope had been aban- 
doned. On the north, the flames swept to 
Lexington Street and stopped. In the section 
named, there is not a single structure standing 
that is habitable ; and with the exception of a 
few steel buildings, all ruins will have to come 
down. 
It would be useless at this time to attempt 
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any account of the conflagration itself. None 
of the lurid descriptions in the daily press gave 
any conception of the scene of destruction. No 
words are adequate to depict, not only the loss 
as it occurred, but the terror of the night when 
it seemed that nothing could be saved. At 10 
o’clock Sunday night, the city seemed doomed, 
when the reprieve suddenly came, and _ this 
change, so unexpected, has had much to do with 
the cheerful spirit of the people, who in spite of 
their losses cannot but remember how much 
greater they seemed likely to be. 

The origin of the fire is a mystery, all guesses 
being for one reason or another unsatisfactory 
or inconclusive. What is known is that several 
explosions took place which were the cause of 
the fire’s spread. But for these, the firemen 
could probably have confined the damage to the 
Hurst Building. The high wind blowing soon 

















scattered the burning débr/s in all directions, so 
that help was asked from cities as far distant as 
New York. The response was prompt, and the 
work as effective as possible. One lesson of the 
fire undoubtedly is that the city had inadequate 
protection. 

What was the loss? That is the first question 
that most persons ask, and they have been greatly 
confused by the widely varying estimates which 
have been given. At this writing, it is impos- 
sible to give that detail which is desirable. All 
estimates are subject to material revision. <A 
very persistent and painstaking search for a con- 
servative estimate leads to the view that the ac- 
tual material loss was in the neighborhood of 
$80,000,000, or possibly a little less, and that 
the insurance on this is in the neighborhood of 
$65,000,000, most of which will be promptly 
paid. A few companies will not be able to pay 
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all, but each day that passes makes it seem more 
certain that the man who had an insurance pol- 
icy will get most of his money. 

There are some estimates which place the loss 
as low as $50,000,000; but these seem ultra- 
conservative. Others talk of $150,000,000, and 
these are men of intelligence ; but they surely 
include in this sum the ultimate loss from sus- 
pension of business, and this is an item which 
cannot at this time be properly guessed at, nor 
is it exactly pertinent to the occasion except as 
it has to do with the future of the city. 

Perhaps the most curious feature of the con- 
flagration is that it was almost entirely confined 
to the wholesale and financial centers of the town. 
There were few important factories burned, very 
few large retail stores, almost no residences, 
and only a few tenements. Therefore, the city 
has escaped what have been the most terrible fea- 
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A MAP SHOWING THE BURNED DISTRICT. 

























































































tures of other great conflagrations,—the. pres- 
ence of hundreds or thousands of homeless per- 
sons, and the destruction of large manufacturing 
establishments, which are the normal source of so 
much wealth to any community. Thus, a whole- 
sale grocery house may go up with a million 
dollars’ worth of stock, but the courageous and 
hopeful proprietor can send telegrams the coun- 
try over and get a new stock as fast as trains 
can carry it. It is true that he must lose some 
business in the meantime, but he can regenerate 
his trade in quick order if he have the credit 
and the courage. On the other hand, a cotton mill 
or a carpet mill, for instance, once destroyed, 
cannot be replaced for many months, and in the 
meantime the employees are either out of work 
or have gone elsewhere, and the business is 
badly crippled. As a rule, Baltimore has escaped 
from a great deal of that sort of loss. Perhaps 
the industry that is suffering most is that of 
printing and publishing. About nine-tenths 
of such establishments were consumed in the 
fire, including all the daily newspapers but one. 
In this, as in other industries, it must be remem- 
bered that the insurance was based on the existing 
value of the plants destroyed, and that in nearly 
every case much more expensive ones must be 
purchased. This means an increase in capital- 
ization or a large amount of credit, and the gross 
losses can never be estimated. 

There are some business men who will make 
no attempt to resume, as they will be unable to 
make the necessary arrangements. Some will 
take this opportunity to go out of business, hav- 
ing accumulated sufficient to retire. But al- 
ready a very great proportion have not only 
announced their intention to resume, but a great 
many have already done so. On Monday, while 
the flames were eating up their millions, busi- 
ness men were fighting for telegraph facilities to 
order new goods from Philadelphia, New York, 
and elsewhere. Hundreds of commercial trav- 
elers left the city while the smoke was still roll- 
ing heaven-high to seek for new business out of 
the ashes of the old. This spirit is peculiarly 
American, and it does not seem to be confined to 
any one section of the country. The most enthu- 
siastic optimist could see no difference between 
the attitude of the Baltimore merchant and that 
of the Chicago man under the same circum- 
stances. There was none of the conservatism 
in evidence for which the city is so noted. Ev- 
ery vacant warehouse in the city was snapped 
up for headquarters, and many of the private 
houses, even those in the aristocratic quarter, 
were temporarily changed into business houses. 
At the time this is written, the courage and 
hopefulness of the Baltimore people are simply 
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beautiful. On Tuesday the streets of the city 
looked something like circus day. Everybody 
was out, the pretty girls in full force, and all 
seemed happy and cheerful. Of course, these 
were not the direct losers. Among those, there 
is no disposition to deny the seriousness of the 
situation. Sentiment is exceedingly essential 
in business, but it ‘cannot do everything. So 
far as sentiment can help, the city has had no 
lack. From every city in the country, from 
Europe, even from New Zealand, came messages 
of sympathy and offers of aid. 

For reasons already stated, the loss upon the 
wage-earner in property has been small, and 
there is little destitution as yet, though many 
thousand wage-earners are unemployed. Many 
of the merchants are paying them pending re- 
sumption of operations. Some are unable, finan- 
cially, to do so, and some are expecting to do so 
as soon as they find where they stand and can 
make arrangements for getting money from the 
banks. The city has had many offers of relief, 
but has accepted none, and hopes it will not be 
necessary, a fine manifestation of courage and 
independence. The only friction that has devel- 
oped is over the federal troops, which the city 
would like to have for police purposes, to relieve 
the local militia, but which the governor de- 
clines to sanction. Otherwise, there has been 
complete harmony throughout between State, 
city, and federal officials, barring the one inci- 
dent when the Legislature reproved General 
Riggs for suspending all passes and then prompt- 
ly expunged its action from the record. 

The necessity of publishing this article so soon 
after the disaster makes it impossible to give 
that complete view which is desirable, but the 
following is the best that can be learned as to 
the public and private intentions of the people : 

At the last census, there were 508,957 people 
in the city, and in the three and a half years 
that have passed the number has been increased 
by probably 30,000. There were, in 1900, 6,359 
manufacturing establishments in the city, the 
most important of which escaped loss. Of the 
estimated 2,400 buildings destroyed, most had 
been built for many years, and not more than 
one hundred were real modern structures, though 
there were a thousand which would have proved 
sufficient for all ordinary purposes for many 
years to come. In some of the buildings de- 
stroyed there was a large amount of clothing 
made, a business for which the city is celebrated, 
as well as tobacco manufactories and distilling 
or rectifying plants. These have been largely 
swept away, but are easily replaced. The chief 
industry that was wiped out was that of oysters, 
for which the city has been so long noted. The 
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wharves and oyster houses are gone, though the 
trade is not destroyed, except for this winter's 
packing, which will amount to very little. The 
lumbering interest, in all its branches, was large- 
ly swept away. m 
Relatively, Baltimore has been growing in ex- 
port trade for some years. Of Atlantic ports, it 
is third in foreign trade, and has been second in 
exports, largely due to grain shipments, and this 
industry will not be affected, as the elevators and 
terminal facilities at Locust Point and elsewhere 
have not been touched. On the other hand, it 
is hoped that this branch of business will be 
vreatly increased, as the railroads have been in- 
creasing facilities and the port charges are very 
low as compared with other cities. The jobbing 
trade is the one which is at present most threat- 
ened. There has been a large amount of senti- 
nent expended upon Baltimoreans, and they are 
now waiting to see how it is to materialize. They 
will in many instances expect and receive long 
time credits from those with whom they have 
traded heavily in the past. They will endeavor 
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to keep as many of their own customers as pos- 
sible, and expect prompt payment. So far, there 
is much reason to believe that these expectations 
will be justified. The commercial travelers re- 
port that every possible courtesy is being extend- 
ed, and it is for the leading merchants more a 
question of getting goods to sell than being able 
to sell them. Such a tremendous disturbance of 
the ordinary course of business will result in 
much friction. It is unfortunate for Baltimore 
that the fire came just at a time when the mer- 
chants were soliciting spring trade. In so far 
as they can secure goods in a reasonable time to 
deliver to their customers,who reside very largely 
in the South, they will be able to get orders. In 
many instances this will be impossible, and what 
is really worrying the merchants individually 
and the people as a whole is this : it is inevitable 
that a large amount of trade of an immediate 
character must temporarily be diverted from the 
city because of the inexorable laws of trade. 
How much of that trade can be regained ? The 
hope is expressed that all of it can be regained, 
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and that the stimulus created by the present crisis 
will in the end result in a better trade for the 
city than ever, just as it is certain to result in a 
better-appearing city. 

This last is a matter of some interest. So far, 
it has been impossible to agree on any concerted 
action of authorities, but the mayor has taken the 
situation in his hands to this extent, that he will 
not permit the erection of any new building pend- 
ing arrangements for widening many of the 
streets. A commission appointed for the purpose 
has already advised the widening of two streets 
and the extension of another. This is only a be- 
ginning. Inthe lower part of the city, the streets 
were little better than alleyways, and the sewerage 
was inefficient. As there are many hills in the 
city, after a rain-storm there was always a flood 
in the lower part of the town, and the stench 
from surface garbage was most offensive, and 
had a deterrent effect on business. There is no 
doubt that very important and radical, as well as 
very expensive, plans will be undertaken for re- 
construction ; but these involve so many serious 
problems, with so little present technical knowl- 
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edge, that they are at present only in the air. 
The cost to the municipality is going to be tre- 
mendous, and this is a serious consideration. 
Under existing laws, it is not possible to issuc 
anything like enough bonds to do the work of 
repaving, straightening, and sewering. The total 
expense is figured at from $25,000,000 to $50,- 
000,000, and the lesser amount is probably ex- 
cessive. Even if the Legislature give the au- 
thority to increase the debt, and guarantee on 
the part of the State at least a portion of the 
interest, it is evident that the burden will be 
heavy. There are those who think it possible 
to get the federal government to guarantee some 
of the bonds, but the proposition finds little en- 
couragement. All the financial institutions are 
intact, have reopened for business, and they will 
do what they can to help the new financing of 
the city ; but it is evident that if they are able 
to take care of the merchants they will be doing 
all that ought reasonably to be expected. Their 
promptitude in resuming business has had an 


‘excellent effect in New York, Philadelphia, and 


elsewhere. Many financial institutions have 
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offered to loan the city large sums, but the plain 
truth is that until an adequate survey is made 
of the actual loss it is useless to speculate on 
what will be necessary to make the town as 
attractive and as efficient as is wanted. No one 
doubts that the means will be found, and that 
the city will rise from its ashes a richer and more 
prosperous community than before. 

There is one feature of the fire that will in- 
terest every city in the world. It is known 
that the heat must have exceeded “2,800 degrees 
Fahrenheit, which is about the temperature that 
melts cast iron. It is believed that it reached 
3,500 degrees. In this crucible, granite melted 
like lead. Even on the borders of the fire, lime- 
stone seemed like tinder. Only one class of 
structures survived—the modern steel-construc- 
tion office building. There were comparatively 
few of these, but the Continental Trust Build- 
ing, designed by Burnham, of Chicago, stands 
up in the six hundred acres of ashes a monument 
of modern engineering. The architect has in- 
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spected it, and finds the steel and brick intact, 
and that only a moderate sum will be necessary 
to put it in commission once more. 

This is instructive, and undoubtedly cheering, 
seeing that so many of these skyscrapers are 
being built. Architecturally, it appears that 
nothing is fireproof but steel incased with brick, 
terra-cotta, and cement. 

This is interesting because of the talk in Bal- 
timore of making seven stories the maximum 
height of future buildings. It is only the tall- 
est that have survived. 

But in spite of the courage of the whole peo- 
ple, there will be some tremendous individual 
losses ; and the manner in which the business 
and financial men stand together, the way in 
which the city undertakes to carry out its share 
of the burden, will decide how soon and how 
complete will be the recovery. If there be any 
virtue in hope and in promises, it may be pre- 
dicted that this will be accomplished in record 
time. 





LESSONS OF THE BALTIMORE DISASTER. 


BY WILLIAM J. FRYER. 


HE list of conflagrations in our American 
cities is a long one. At its head stands 
Chicago, with its great firein 1871, when 17,340 
buildings were destroyed and the property loss 
was $105,000,000. Baltimore takes second place, 
the recent fire having destroyed some 2,600 
buildings, with a property loss approximating 
$85,000,000. Boston now holds the third place, 
776 buildings having been destroyed in the fire 
of 1872, with a property loss of $75,000,000. 
The loss of life in the Chicago conflagration was 
250 ; in Baltimore, by a miracle of good fortune, 
only one life was lost, that of afireman. Chicago 
still retains its tragic preéminence for loss of life 
in any great or small fire, the Iroquois Theater 
disaster having resulted in the death of 591 
persons. The total loss of life and the total 
amount of property destroyed in the dozen or 
more conflagrations that have occurred since 
the Chicago event are appalling. 

The value of property annually destroyed by 
fires in the United States amounts to almost in- 
credible figures. Last year—1903—it is esti- 
mated at $165,000,000, an amount equivalent to 
one-half of the total value of last year's wheat 
crop in this country. In the city of New York 
alone, the fire loss, last year, is recorded at 


$5,000,000. Many of the fires are willfully set, 
and nearly all of them are preventable. The loss 
is made none the less to the country by insur- 
ance. Insurance creates no wealth to replace 
that destroyed by fire. It is at best a system of 
distribution, by means of which the premiums 
of those whose property does not burn are made 
to recoup the losses of those who are less careful 
or less fortunate. Insurance compensates indi- 
viduals, but the loss of wealth to the nation is 
absolute. It is therefore to the interest of every 
person that buildings everywhere should be safe- 
ly and well constructed, and that every precau- 
tion should be taken against the spread of fire. 
No economic problem exceeds in importance the 
reduction of the vast annual loss by fire in this 
country. 

Baltimore was a favorite city for insurance 
risks. ‘The buildings, generally, were not ex- 
cessively high, the principal streets were of 
goodly width, and the city was considered a 
fairly protected place. The water-supply was 
deemed to be good,-as it is. The fire depart- 
ment was deemed to be good, but when it was 
put to an unusual test the fire-engines were 
found to be lacking in power and inadequate in 
number, and the force of firemen altogether too 
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small. It was found, too, that the police force 
of the city was inadequate in numbers, and for 
this reason was not properly organized to care 
for the city by day and by night during the try- 
ing period of the fire. The moral hazard, care- 
lessness, negligence, etc., which increase in pro- 
portion to the number of tenants, was deemed 
good, and the motive for incendiarism was be- 
low the average of cities. 

The Baltimore fire started on Sunday fore- 
noon, the seventh day of February, in a large 
wholesale dry-goods building situated in an ex- 
ceptionally good position for effective handling 
by the fire department in the event of a fire 
starting in that structure, by reason of its sev- 
eral street frontages. There was no business 
traffic on the streets, it being Sunday, and the 
streets were free from snow and the hydrants were 
in working order. <A strong wind was blowing, 
but this unfavorable condition should have been 
accepted by the firemen simply as a warning 
that careful, skillful, and vigorous work was to 
be done. That fire should not have got away 
from a competent chief of a well-equipped fire 
department, but it did, and in short order, too. 
The heavily laden floors in the burning build- 
ing, together with the roof, fell in, as might 
have been expected, and a shower of blazing em- 
bers was sent skyward and blown by the wind 
over on to the roofs of different buildings, start- 
ing so many separate fires that proper attention 
could not, or was not, given to any one of them 
in particular. The chief of the fire department 
was early disabled by an electric wire, and the 
force left without a head. The men, seeing that 
the fire had passed beyond their control, be- 
came discouraged, although continuing to do 
what they thought was for the best. Then for 
thirty-eight hours the fire swept unopposed 
through the heart of the business section of the 
city, until the creek was reached, where it was 
halted. 

In the path of a furnace-blast like that in 
Baltimore, few buildings, whether of so-called 
fireproof construction or of ordinary construc- 
tion, could escape being wrecked or totally de- 
stroyed. One or two buildings did escape by 
reason of their being so surrounded by higher 
buildings that the fire passed overthem. In the 
Chicago conflagration, the flames had miles of 
frame buildings to feed upon. In the Boston 
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conflagration, the fire destroyed a business sec. 
tion consisting mainly of substantial buildings. 
In Baltimore, the buildings were of a mixei 
character, some fireproof, of ordinary height, 
many non-fireproof, with different degrees o/ 
merit, quite a number entirely of wood, and a 
few were modern tall steel skeleton fireproo! 
buildings, commonly called skyscrapers. Of the 
latter, there were not a sufficient number to ac! 
as buffers to the wind-driven flames in checking 
the advance of the fire. The skyscraper build- 
ings themselves stood the test of fire quite as 
well as could be reasonably expected. The larger 
proportion of the buildings in the burned dis 
trict were old and poorly constructed, and really 
needed to be rebuilt. The history of destruc- 
tion and renewal will repeat itself in the case of 
Baltimore, and it will come to be a better-built 
and better-protected, and no doubt a more 
beautiful, city. 

To Baltimore, the dearly bought experience 
shows that the narrow and crooked streets, or 
at least some of them at intervals of. space, in 
the business district, should be widened and 
straightened, and frequent open spaces provided, 
not only for beauty, but for safety; that the 
electric-light, telegraph, and telephone wires in 
the streets should be placed in underground 
conduits ; that the fire department should be 
strengthened by additional men and additional 
engines and appliances ; that a greater number 
of fire-hydrants, and possibly an increased 
water-supply, is needed ; that the police force 
should be largely added to; and that a newer 
and more stringent ordinance regulating the 
construction of buildings should be adopted be- 
fore the work of rebuilding in the burned dis- 
trict is begun. 

The lessons of Baltimore’s terrible disaster 
apply to all other cities,—to most cities, indeed, 
with a greater force than to Baltimore. A great 
municipal awakening is needed everywhere. In 
both large and small cities, the municipal gov- 
ernments have not kept pace with the growth in 
population and the needs of the times. Balti- 
more has an opportune time for radical improve- 
ments, but in all other cities prompt and radical 
civic improvements are necessary for the better 
security of life and property, whatever the cost 
may be. The money so expended will be better 
than ashes and regret. 
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DESERT IRRIGATION,—THE FIRST SOAKING. 


DESERT IRRIGATION IN THE 


FAR WEST. 


BY L. R, FREEMAN, 


M OST appropriately labeled was the Colorado 
i Desert when the cowboy tagged it with 
the appellation « Maverick of Nature.” Thirsty 
with an age-long thirst, lonely, cheerless, un- 
claimed, no lost steer of the ranges was ever 
more pitifully desolate than this vast stretch 
of sand, sage-brush, rocks, and cactus that makes 
up so great a portion of western Arizona and 
southern California. The Kast, in general, knows 
it but as a spot on the map, and the “traveled 
Kast” as, perhaps, but a recollection of a bad 
day’s journey that serves, in the nature of a back- 
ground of contrast, to bring out the more vividly 
the memories of the roses of Pasadena and the 
oranges of Riverside. And even the West knows 
it but vaguely as a land of lost mines and lost 
prospectors, and as a district to the borders of 
Which the consumptive in his last stage is sent 
to gain a respite of a few weeks of sun-baked 
existence. 

Of all the hundred and twenty million acres 
reclaimable land in the arid West, this of the 


of 


Colorado is the only portion that is desert in the 
true sense of the word. Other sections have few 
and irregular rains as compared with the East and 
the North, but they raise bountiful crops when 
moisture is vouchsafed them; and have trees,— 
often forests,—and are mostly fair lands to look 
upon. They are not waste; not desert. Time 
was, even in the memory of those now living, 
when nature was more lavish with them in rain 
and vegetation than it is to day. 

But the drear, brown valley of the Colorado 
was a desert~when the first thinning trains of 
Argonauts marked their back courses across its 
dusty stretches with lines of bleaching bones ; 
was a desert when Nineveh and Babylon flour- 
ished and an empire centered where now the 
Sahara sands beat against the pyramids ; has. 
been a desert since the time, eons back, when 
the Pacific drew away to the Gulf of California 
and left uncovered its old bottom in shining ter- 
races of white sand. And had not our govern- 
ment finally awakened to the fact that here in 
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AN EXCAVATING MACHINE BEGINNING WORK ON A DESERT CANAL. 


this unpeopled region, this anathematized land, 
there lies hidden, waiting but the wash of water 
to uncover it, a wealth beside which the prac- 
tical value of our blood-bought tropical islands 
seems trifling, and an actual capacity for produc- 
tion that shames the wildest tales told of the agri- 
cultural achievements of the great Mississippi 
Valley in its best days, it would have remained 
desert till time had ceased to be. For, as the 
gauntest, wildest-eyed, farthest-strayed ‘“mav- 
erick” still carries the framework upon which 
shelter and fodder will build many hundred- 
weight of the choicest beef, so this apparently 
worthless expanse, forbidding to the last degree 
in its sun-parched barrenness, is pregnant with 
possibilities that fairly stagger the mind in their 
contemplation. 

The prime elements of production,—produc- 


tion in its agricultural, not its economic, sense,— 
are soil, vegetable life in some form, and favor- 
able climatic conditions. Climate depends prin- 
cipally upon heat and moisture, and in the latter 
is found the key to the desert treasure-house, 
even to its inner vaults of mineral wealth. 
With the water once on the land, the rest is 
comparatively easy, and for the last decade men 
have labored—disinterestedly and otherwise—to 
show how such water can be found, divert- 
ed, and distributed. Irrigation congresses have 
met and discussed the different phases of the 
problem at length and in great particularity. 
Gradually the people have learned of the move- 
ment and approved. A comprehensive system 
of dissemination of the true facts regarding the 
redemption of arid land was devised by those 
interested in the work, and as a result, public 
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THE BEGINNING OF AN IRRIGATION COLONY ON THE COLORADO DESERT, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
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sentiment became so pronounced in its favor 
that in 1902 Congress was induced to pass the 
Reclamation Act,—a clear, explicit measure pro- 
viding that the money derived from the sale of 
public lands should be devoted to the erection 
of dams, reservoirs, and canals to be used in the 
irrigation of the arid districts of the West. 

Since the passage of the law, numerous corps 
of engineers, men of the highest technical abil- 
ity, that the Government has in its employ, have 
been engaged in examining sites with reference 
to their fitness for the erection of irrigation 
works. Hydrographic surveys have been made, 
including the gauging of rivers—both as to flow 
and as to silt carried—for purposes of soil-analy- 
sis and the determination of evaporation. Many 
projects have been passed up as impracticable 
for all time; others, as such for a decade or 
more; while in the cases of a favored few, rec- 
ommendations are made for immediate construc- 
tion. And these engineers are unanimous in 
their opinion that the greatest opportunity for 
reclamation lies in the despised desert along the 
Colorado River. 

Nor need the claims of these engineers be ac- 
cepted ex cathedra. The practicability of irrigat- 
ing this same desert of the Colorado has already 
been most completely and conclusively demon 
strated, and the demonstration has not been in 
the form of a mere experiment carried on under 
peculiar and favorable conditions, but rather as 
a bold and unique financial venture, carried to 
a successful conclusion by private enterprise on 
a scale second only to that upon which the Gov- 
ernment will shortly begin to operate. 

The Imperial Valley in southeastern California, 








A TWELVE FOOT DROP IN AN IRRIGATION CANAL. A POWER-HOUSE SITE. 
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A DIPPER DREDGE AT WORK ON A DESERT CANAL. 


up to the summer of 1900, was as true to its 
name of desert as any stretch of rainless, sun- 
dried land on the face of the globe. During the 
year of 1902, crops were produced in this valley 
that averaged from sixty to eighty dollars for 
each of the one hundred and sixty-five thousand 
acres irrigated. This result was obtained, and 
this unparalleled transformation effected, by run- 
ning a sixty-mile canal from the Colorado River 
and distributing its silt-laden waters over the 
gently sloping valley-floor, where once was the 
bottom of a great inland sea. The land was 
settled, as fast as water was available, by farm- 
ers from all parts of the country, and in less 
than two years from the time that water first 
began to flow upon the land the population of 
the valley was in excess of ten thousand. Half 
a dozen prosperous towns sprang at once into 
existence, several of which 
now have banks, refriger- 
ating and electrical plants, 
and all the other conven- 
iences and comforts of old 
communities. 

The great yields in this 
new desert garden have 
been obtained from fields 
of barley, wheat, alfalfa, 
sorghum, milo maize, and 
Kaffir and Egyptian corn, 
but experimental plats of 
rice, sugar beets, cotton, 
vegetables, melons, and 
many other sub-tropical 
products have proved each 
well suited to the condi- 
tions there prevailing. In 
fact, the whole Imperial en- 
terprise will be of inesti- 
mable value to the Govern- 
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SECTION OF IRRIGATION CANAL, SHOWING ENORMOUS FLOW OF WATER. 


ment in furnishing a parallel by which to direct 
its own vaster work of reclamation and coloni- 
zation. 

Bordering on the Colorado from the point 
where it emerges from its Grand Cajion and be- 
gins the last stage of its seaward journey to 
Yuma, Ariz., where it enters Mexican territory, 
lie over a half a million of acres of land that can 
be reached by diversion canals. This area will 
be increased to one million two hundred thou- 
sand acres when the Government’s plans are car- 
ried out, and will be capa- 
ble of supporting an aggre- 
gate population greater than 
that now living in the fa- 
mous irrigated valleys of 
the Nile and the Po. The 
soil of this district is a sedi- 
mentary deposit of vast 
depth and amazing rich- 
ness; its climate is sub- 
tropical, and but slightly 
more severe than that of 
Egypt and Italy, and the 
experiment stations have 
shown that, product for 
product, it will check with 
the most fertile sections of 
either. 

The parallel between the 
Colorado and the Nile is 
most remarkable. Both rise 
among snow-covered moun- 
tains at great distances from 
their mouths and traverse 


semi- tropical and almost 
rainless deserts ; both emp- 
ty into great landlocked 
arms of the sea at nearly 
the same latitude,—thirty- 
two degrees north. Each 
has deposited a great delta 
at its mouth, and has vast 
alluvial areas along its lower 
length. Both overflow in 
summer at a time when irri- 
gation is most needed, and 
the crops of the Mojave and 
Yuma Indians fafl when the 
flood is light, just as do 
those of the Nile farmers 
when similar conditions pre- 
vail there. Finally, the 
minimum flow of each river 
is more than equal to the 
irrigating of its border- 
lands, and the Colorado will 
prove, as has the Nile, the 
means of rendering productive and habitable 
its adjacent rainless regions, that otherwise 
would be worse than waste. 

The lesser irrigation enterprises that have been 
launched upon the Colorado in the past have 
found their chief obstacle to lie in the accumu- 
lation in their canals of the sediment with which 
the water is so heavily charged. This silt is 
mostly worn from the cafon-walls and carried 
down from the upper courses of the river. The 
grade of the latter is so flat through the desert 
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that a diversion canal must have so slight a fall 
and so low a velocity that it cannot clear itself 
of the precipitated sediment. By its present 
plans, the Government expects to utilize this ex- 
traneous matter by impounding it upon some of 
the vast gravelly expanses, where there is little 
soil at present, by means of high dams, thus se- 
curing fall for the’ canals, increasing the irriga- 
ble land, and eliminating much of the silt at the 
same time. 

The plans of the government hydrographers, 
as now outlined, call for a series of reservoirs 
along the river, to be formed by building high 
dams at points where the opportunities for stor- 
age appear favorable. Each dam is to be pro- 
vided with a sluiceway through its base, in order 
that the waters may be drawn off as desired, 
and also to provide a means of flushing out the 
surplus accumulations of sediment. Canals of 
great size, and of a declivity sufficient to carry 
the silt in suspension and not involve destructive 
erosion, will run from the tops of the dams. 

The fall of the river is so slight that reservoirs 
o! enormous capacity may be constructed with- 
out involving dams of impracticable height. 


A TEN-FOOT GROWTH OF ALFALFA, IN SIX MONTHS, FROM A DESERT RANCH. 











Each reservoir will gradually fill with sediment, 
and when this occurs its surface will be drawn 
down from 20'to 40 feet, thus converting all the 
reservoir site, except the river-channel, into 
farming land. Then, whenever desired, the 
sluices may be closed and irrigation and fertili- 
zation accomplished as cheaply and with better 
effect than by the natural overflow upon which 
the Nile valley depends. 

It has been estimated, as a result of recent 
analyses, that water from the Colorado sufficient 
to cover an acre of land to the depth of three 
feet contains fertilizer to the value of more than 
ten dollars. This annual inundation, then, of a 
deep alluvial soil that is made up of little but 
fertilizers in the first place, in conjunction with 
the semi-tropic climate and additional irrigation 
as the crops may demand, will make farming 
possible the year round, and it is confidently ex- 
pected that an acreage production will be at- 
tained without precedent in history. 

Four or more dams, from 100 to 300 feet in 
height, are to be constructed, and from each is 
to run a main irrigating canal having a bottom 
width of not less than 80 feet and a depth of 15 
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feet or over. These canals will in themselves 
afford a direct and efficient system of navigation, 
making the slow and uncertain river-boating of 
to-day a thing of the past. 

The power to be developed at each dam will 
not be the least item of its usefulness. On ac- 
count of the abundance of water, the installment 
of turbine plants is considered feasible, and the 
power generated will be in proportion to the 
height of thedam. This electrical energy will be 
used in operating river steamers,—through the 
medium of storage batteries,—running trolley 
lines, and pumping water to sections where the 
topography of the intervening country will not 
permit of canals. It is even proposed to operate 
the desert divisions of the transcontinental rail- 
roads with electricity from these river plants, 
and a transmission line to Jerome, Ariz., for the 
use of the United Verde copper mine at that 
point, is one of the possibilities. Both schemes 
are eminently practicable, and the saving of fuel 
to the companies interested would be immense, 
to say nothing of the value of an assured con- 
tinuity of service. 

The outside cost of this splendid system of 
desert irrigation is placed by the engineers at 


$22,000,000, while the values to be created— 
literally created—through its agency are beyond 
the possibilities of computation. Irrigated land, 
as such, in California and Arizona has sold as 
high as $1,800 an acre, and under the poorest 
of water systems an acre is never worth less 
than $100. Based even on the latter figure, the 
1,200,000 acres to*be reclaimed would be worth 
$120,000,000. Electrical energy to exceed 25\),- 
000 horse-power, conservatively worth $100,000,- 
000, will be easily developed, and the improve- 
ment to navigation cannot be reckoned at less 
than $10,000,000. This gives a neat little total 
of $230,000,000 to be added to the national 
wealth on the completion of the system as now 
outlined, a sum beside which the expenditure 
necessary to bring it into being seems as noth- 
ing. 

The details of the plan by which this reclaimed 
land can be secured by settlers have not yet been 
fully worked out, but it is probable that some 
systematic scheme of colonization will be de- 
vised that will preclude the possibility of the 
haphazard, first-come-first-served kind of rushes 
that have marked the opening of public lands in 
the past. Irrigation and colonization go hand- 














A THREE MONTHS’ GROWTH OF MILO MAIZE IN THE IMPERIAL VALLEY, CALIFORNIA. 













in hand. To irrigate is to populate, and coloniza- 
tion is systematic population. 

The land will be sold to the settlers on very 
easy terms, and every effort will be made to see 
that only those who will live upon and till their 
holdings are given places. Enough will be 
charged to cover the cost of irrigation improve- 
ments, and the money will be used in further 
development. The fund is thus made perpetual 
until all the arid lands are reclaimed. 

Water will not be sold to any one owner for 
a tract exceeding 160 acres. Even this quarter- 
section is more than one man can farm profitably. 
Irrigated land in the Southwest is from ten to 
fifty times more productive than in regions de- 
pending upon rain alone, but requires care in 
proportion to the crops it yields. It has been 
well said that 40 acres of irrigated land is enough, 
$80 an abundance, 160 a misfortune, and 320 a 
calamity. Almost the only failures under this 
new method of farming are traceable to a desire 
on the part of newcomers to become rich in a 
few seasons, which leads them to water more 
land than they can care for. 

As to the conditions of life that will obtain 
in this greater Southwest, the southern Califor- 
nia of to-day furnishes, perhaps, the best exam- 
ple. The small, intensive farm, or ranch, scien- 
tifically worked, is the rule. The dependence of 
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all upon water has caused a merging of individ- 
ual into community interest, and a practical 
elimination of competition as between man and 
man. This spirit, first engendered in the people 
by the exigencies of the water situation, has 
spread to the packing, transportation, and mar- 
keting of their products, and to-day the southern 
California coéperative associations are all but 
absolute in their fields of endeavor. 

The farmer himself is, of necessity, a broad, 
intelligent, progressive type of a man, and, above 
all, a worker ; the very agricultural antithesis of 
that other farmer who hibernates all winter, 
seeds his ground in the spring, and leaves the 
rest to Providence. There is no room for the 
man who will not do for himself here. Provi- 
dence keeps up a good flow of water in the rivers, 
but she will not open a headgate or stop an over- 
flow. Brain is indispensable in irrigation to give 
direction to brawn; but brawn, and willing 
brawn at that, is none the less necessary for that 
part of the work which it alone can accom- 
plish. 

And so even this new inland empire, with all 
that it offers in enhanced opportunity and wider 
democracy, cannot suspend that universal law 
which gives results to the worker and makes 
the harvest proportional to the effort between 
the sowing and the reaping. 





TWO YEARS AND FOUR MONTHS BEFORE THE TAKING OF THIS PICTURE THERE WAS NEITHER VEGETATION NOR WATER 
AT THIS POINT. 
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HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS X. 


Reproduced from the painting by Mr. Thaddeus, who had the honor of being the first artist 
to paint the Pope. 
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HAVE just interviewed his Holiness the 

Pope Pius X. I was introduced by the 
head of the Irish College. As we entered the 
Pope's apartment all the pomp and ceremony of 
the court seemed to be left behind. The small 
room we entered was a plain one. There was a 
writing-table, on which was a crucifix and an 
inkstand. His Holiness had risen, and was 
standing beside and behind the table. I knelt 
and kissed his hand, and immediately he bade 
me rise, drew a chair close to his own, and mo- 
tioned us to be seated as he faced his own chair 
round toward us. 





A SIMPLE RECEPTION. 


His reception was as simple as if he were still 
a plain parish priest. A marvelous charm and 
attractiveness, however, emanated as a halo from 
his presence, which held and fascinated one from 
the moment of entering that little room. Never 
hefore have I experienced the influence of such 
personal magnetism, and I quite failed to analyze 
the reason of that feeling when I looked at the 
old man sitting in front of me, our knees almost 
touching. 

A tuft of rather disheveled gray hair from 
beneath the white skullcap straggled across his 
forehead, a forehead wrinkled along its lower 
half by many lines, from underneath which his 
deep-set, wonderful dark eyes gleamed out. Ex- 
pressive eyes they are, that gaze out benignly, 
lovingly, and then will suddenly look with a 
keen, searching earnestness into the back of 
yours like the 'steel-touch of crossing swords. 

I at once addressed his Holiness on the sub- 
ject of my mission. For months past, I told 
him, | had been journeying to and fro as an 
ainbassador of the press among the martyred 
Christians of Macedonia. I repeated to the au- 
gust successor of the apostles the plaintive cry 
which the man of Macedonia uttered so long 
ago, «Come over and help us.” And I supple- 
mented and supported my appeal by showing 
the Pope the collection of photographs which I 
had taken illustrating the miseries of the refu- 
gees, especially of the great crowd of pitiful 
folk which had taken refuge in the monastery 
of Rjela. 

His Holiness was intensely interested and 
most sympathetic, and I was delighted to tell 
him how grateful the unfortunate victims of 
Turkish savagery had been when his Holiness’ 
personal gift of four thousand francs had reached 
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them—the first of all the gifts they had received 
from the outside world. 

The Pope asked me many questions as he 
turned over the photographs, making sympa- 
thetic comment. I told him that I had been there 
when he had sent his gift of four thousand frances 
as a contribution for the relief of the refugees, 
and that it had made a singular impression. 
Taking up one of the photographs which showed 
a great number of these people camping in a 
mountain gorge, his Holiness said to me, “ Are 
these people all Christians ?"° He was probably 
prompted to ask because the few men among 
the crowd of women and children were wearing 
the fez, which is universally worn by the Mace- 
donian men. I answered, « Yes, father.” 

Monsignor Murphy interjected: «They are 
Christians, Holy Father—but schismatics.” The 
Pope replied to him, « But they are all our broth- 
ers!” And, turning to me with that deep, search- 
ing look of his, he repeated it—* They are all 
our brothers.” 

I told him what efforts some newspapers had 
made on behalf of these unfortunate Macedo- 
nians. ‘Good work,” he said ; ‘that is good 
work for the free press of a great country.” 
Emboldened perhaps not a little by his outspoken 
and simple cordiality, so that I had quite lost 
the feeling that I was talking to a pontiff, and 
felt more as if I were conversing with a plain 
parish priest, whose heart was glowing with love 
for his parishioners, and whose deepest desire 
was to help and serve them, I said to him, 
“Would not you, Holy Father, use your influ- 
ence with the powers on behalf of these people ?” 
and I pointed out the proved insincerity of the 
Turks with regard to carrying out any sort of 
reforms, and the lack of earnestness among the 
Christian powers in insisting on their being en- 
forced. 


THE POPE AND THE MACEDONIANS, 


‘Perhaps I have done more, my son, than you 
know of,” he replied. ‘I do not wish to inter- 
fere in politics unless I know it will be effectual 
—effectual for doing good.” And he went on to 
tell me that only the other day, when it appeared 
as if there was a prospect of war and bloodshed 
in Colombia, he communicated with President 
Roosevelt and received a most courteous and 
cordial reply from him. 

With regard to the Macedonians, only a few 
days ago he received a letter from the Sultan 
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himself ; “wna littera stupenda” was the Pope’s 
expression, and then he went on to tell me that 
this extraordinary document was principally 
taken up with congratulating him on the efforts 
he had made in the cause of peace, from which 
it appeared to me that this wiliest of old diplo- 
mats was trying his hand at humbugging the 
Pope very much in the same way that he has 
often succeeded in humbugging others. It was 
delightfully evident, however, that the recipient 
of that ‘ ittera stupenda” was not being taken in. 


A TOUR OF THE WORLD SUGGESTED. 


While talking to him about the ease and 
rapidity of modern traveling, | asked him if 
now that it was so easy, and that all the other 
monarchs of the earth were going a-visiting, 
‘Why would not you, father, make a tour of 
your parish—the world?” He sat back, and 
laughed a ringing, hearty laugh, as he shook his 
head. He seemed amused at the idea of a pope 
turning globe-trotter; but I persisted, and rapid- 
ly sketched the projected tour across Europe and 
England, and dwelt, perhaps not unenthusiasti- 
cally, on the reception he would get everywhere 
in Ireland, and when traversing the United 
States especially, and so on round back to 
Rome, which would make it the greatest royal 
progress the world had ever seen. He looked 
at me with an amused yet interested smile. It 
may have been imagination, but I thought there 
was a gleam in his eye as if deep down there 
was something that appealed to him in the idea 
of seeing something of these three hundred 
millions of people that recognize him as their 
spiritual father, and visiting those far-off coun- 
tries that he had never seen, although almost 
daily hearing from them. Could it be that the 
vigorous manhood of him was already chafing 
under the confinement of the Vatican ? 

Only a few months ago, it was his practice at 
Venice to rise every morning at 5 o’clock, and 
after saying mass and starting the work of the 
day, he went regularly at 8 o'clock for a swim 
in the Adriatic. Only the week before he took 


his return ticket for Rome to attend the Con- 
clave, he climbed a mountain five thousand feet 
high. 

climb ! 


Now never, never more such a swim or 
The high walls of the Vatican gardens 
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must feel to him like those of a prison, the triple 
tiara like a thorny crown. 


AN IMPRESSIVE FAREWELL. 


When he had finished looking at the book, he 
said he must give me a medal in return. With 
that he got up and opened a door in the wall 
beside him and disappeared for a few moments, 
to return with a white plush case in his hand 
containing his gift. He then asked Monsignor 
Murphy, in Italian, if I was a Catholic. It struck 
me as very charming that by that time he had 
spent about half an hour talking so freely on 
such a variety of topics to one who, for aught 
he appeared to know, might have had it as part 
of his belief that he was the incarnation of Anti- 
christ or the Scarlet Woman. It appeared to 
make no difference to him. 

Pointing to the fountain pen in my hand, he 
said, “That is the greatest weapon ever put 
into the hand of man; see that you always use 
it fearlessly and for the truth, and as you have 


‘been using it lately’in the cause of those who suf- 


fer, and the cry of whose suffering is unheard.” 

I knelt and kissed his hand, and as we passed 
out backward the figure of that white-robed 
man, with the rugged, kindly face, and tuft of 
shaggy hair and the wonderful eyes, standing 
there in that plain room, sank into my mind. 
Outside, the Noble Guards bowed to monsignor 
as we passed. ‘The two rooms were lined with 
waiting visitors—nuns, an old officer, his breast 
ablaze with many decorations, an Eastern priest, 
a Japanese, and a host of others—awaiting until 
he would come out and say afew words to them 
in general audience. As we passed out through 
the Swiss Guards, and along the beautiful geo- 
graphical gallery into the courtyard, and down 
across the Piazza St. Pietro, the words, and the 
tone in which they were said, kept ringing in 
my ears, ‘“ They are all our brothers,” said by 
that simple, white-clad priest, standing erect, 
whose great heart seemed to fill the room with 
an atmosphere of charity and of love. Not as 
a politician, not as a diplomat, will, I think, he 
be remembered, but as the people’s Pope—true 
successor of the fisherman—ruling by love over 
a kingdom that is not of this world. 

G. Lyncu. 
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HE London society, whatever may be its 
name, which affixes to houses the interest- 
ing tablets telling us who have lived or died 
there, should keep its eye on No. 33 Gloucester 
Place, Portman Square, for as lately as October 
10, 1865, was born there his Eminence Cardinal 
Rafael Merry del Val, the one and only secretary 
of state of Pius X., sovereign of four hundred 
million willing subjects, embracing every nation- 
ality, color, and tongue. 





HIS ENGLISH SCHOOLING. 


The accident of his birth in London is not 
the only connection which the cardinal has with 
the United Kingdom. His father, then secre- 
tary at the Spanish embassy, is descended from 
an Irish family who emigrated to Spain at the 
end of the seventeenth century; hence the name 
* Merry.” 

On his mother’s side also he is connected with 
Britain. His grandmother was Miss Sophia 
Willcox, eldest daughter of the late Brodie 
M’Ghie Willcox, member of Parliament for 
Southampton. His first schooling he received 
at Baylis House, near Slough, an excellent school 
kept by the well-known Butt family. When he 
was ten years old, the scene of his education 
shifted to Namur and Brussels, his father hav- 
ing meanwhile become Spanish ambassador to 
Belgium. He returned, however, to complete 
his education in England, spending two years in 
philosophy at Ushaw College, Durhara, where 
he remained until October, 1885. He seems at 
no point of his school career to have earned a 
reputation for brillianicy,—well-conducted and 
industrious was the most that was said of him. 

In amusements, he developed into a good cy- 
clist and a really excellent shot. He was fond 
of riding, and had a pretty taste for dancing, 
so much so that when, at the age of twenty, he 
told his parents of his desire to adopt a religious 
life, his mother had to warn him, with mock 
gravity, that his dancing days were over. 





A PROTEGE OF LEO. 


His desire was to enter the Jesuit order, with 
the ambition of being sent to one of their mis- 
sions in Kast London, but his father having pre- 
sented him to his Holiness Pope Leo XIII., the 
venerable Pontiff, a great judge of men, at once 
insisted upon his father sending him to the 
Accademia dei Nobile Ecclesiasticci. Here he 
acquitted himself with credit, and obtained a de- 
gree in philosophy, theology, and canon law. 


NEW PAPAL SECRETARY OF STATE. 





































His entrance into the Accademia was no doubt 
intended as a compliment to his distinguished 
father, who has in succession been ambassador 
to Belgium, Austria, and the Holy See for the 
court of Spain; but his subsequent rapid pro- 
motions are no doubt due to Leo XIII. The 
aged Pontiff recognized the talents possessed by 
Merry del Val, who from this time seems to have 
impressed every one with whom he came in con- 
tact as a young man of singular promise. 

His promotion was rapid. He was first of all 
appointed one of the Camerieri Segreti, and as 
such he accompanied Mgr. Ruffo Scilla, in 1887, 
to represent the Holy See at the Jubilee of 
Queen Victoria. A few months later, with Mon- 
signor Galimberti, he attended the funeral of 
Emperor William I. In 1888, he represented 
the Holy See on the occasion of the Jubilee of 
the Emperor Francis Joseph, and on three occa- 
sions was appointed by the Queen-Regent of 
Spain as religious instructor to her daughters, 
and he prepared the present King for his con- 
firmation. These appointments, like his visit to 
London as representative at the coronation of 
Edward VII., were no doubt more honorable 
than responsible, but as time went on the con- 
fidence shown in him by Leo XIII. increased. 

In 1892, he was appointed Camerieri Segreto 
Participante, which entailed his taking up his 
residence within the Vatican itself, with an 
apartment in close proximity to that of the 
Holy Father, a member of whose family he 
thus became. A few years later, he was ap- 
pointed to the responsible and onerous position 
of secretary to the special commission appointed 
to examine into and determine the validity of 
Anglican orders. This may be called his first 
responsible appointment. The commissioners 
were unanimous in their appreciation of the 
able manner in which he discharged his duties. 
His minutes, drawing together and digesting, 
as they did, the daily discussions of the com- 
mission, were regarded as extraordinary in 
their faithfulness and lucidity. 


ENVOY TO CANADA, 


In 1897, when Canada was ablaze from end 
to end over the burning question of the Manitoba 
schools, Merry del Val was selected by Pope 
Leo XII. to visit ‘and study the question on the 
spot and report to the Holy See on the matter. 
His visit to Canada was a noteworthy success, 
and marked an epoch in its religious history. 
It was only to be expected that he would be 
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well received in the Catholic province of Quebec, 
but the singular personal enthusiasin which he 
kindled everywhere turned his visit into a 
triumph. To the English-speaking population, 
he appeared the cultured Englishman, while the 
French found that he spoke their language quite 
as perfectly as themselves; and at the Laval 
(niversity and the great seminaries he some- 
what astonished his audiences, on orations in 
Latin being addressed to him, by at once reply- 
ing, with the utmost fluency, in the same tongue. 
His reception in the Protestant provinces was 
scarcely less cordial, his charm of inanner and 
fine presence winning all hearts. At Ottawa, 
both parties vied with each other in showing 
him respect and consideration, and at Toronto 
the cabinet gave him a public reception which 
was attended by persons of all faiths and creeds. 

In connection with his visit to Toronto, an 
amusing incident occurred. While journeying 
in the Catholic province of Quebec, he was, in 
accordance with custom, at liberty to wear the 
somewhat gorgeous dress of a monsignor. In 
Ontario, a Protestant province, the custom is 
different, and a Catholic clergyman, as in Eng- 
land, wears broadcloth and the plain Roman col- 
lar in the street. However, through an accident, 
his luggage containing the plain garments mis- 
carried, and he realized that he must involun- 
tarily break the law, and suggested that he 
should turn back. This was not to be heard of, 
and during his sojourn in Toronto he appeared 
in his monsignorial robes without exciting the 
least adverse criticism. In fact, his picturesque 
appearance seemed to be approved. 

The task he had to perform was one of sin- 
gular difficulty for any diplomat, and especially 
for one so voung. He had to inquire into the 
conduct and actions of men—his elders in years 
and superiors in ecclesiastical status ; and if the. 
rumors that were current had foundation, some 
of them were not particularly anxious that his 
mission should succeed. However such opposi- 
tion may have stung him, he neither showed re- 
sentment nor was in the least overawed by it. 
His power of self-effacement, his singleness of 
purpose, and his energy carried all obstacles, 
and his youth was soon forgotten and forgiven. 

Many predicted the failure of his mission and 
the end of his career ; some, perhaps, wished it. 
Even in Rome, men are but human. It was an 
absolute success. A modus vivendi was found 
between Church and State, and the internal 
peace of the Church was secured by the ap- 
pointment of a permanent apostolic delegate. 
‘‘atholic priest or layman, instead of a tedious 
and expensive appeal to Rome, now receives 
justice at his door. 


THE NEW PAPAL SECRETARY OF STATE. 


APPOINTMENT AS PAPAL SECRETARY. 


The circumstances immediately leading to the 
appointment of Cardinal Merry del Val to the 
high office of secretary of state are so peculiar 
that some of the faithful trace in them the fin- 
ger of Providence. The dying Pontiff nomi- 
nated Monsignor Volpini to be consistorial sec- 
retary, but he died a few days before the Holy 
Father, and the knowledge of his death was 
kept from the Pontiff so as not to distress him. 
Had Monsignor Volpini lived, he would by 
right have been the secretary of the General 
Congregation of the Sacred College which met 
to elect the new Pope. 

Monsignor Volpini’s death necessitated the 
election of a new secretary, and the choice by 
the vote of the College of Cardinals, convened 
after the decease of the Pope, fell on Mgr. 
Merry del Val, who was thus brought into daily 
personal contact with his Holiness Pius X., to 
whom, on his election as Pope, Mgr. Merry del 
Val acted as temporary secretary of state pend- 
ing a permanent appointment. One day, when 
Mgr. Merry del Val was leaving the Pope’s room 
with a basketful of correspondence and papers 
which had just been dealt with, Pius X. called 
him back and handed him another letter, re- 
marking casually, ‘«* Monsignor, this is also for 
you.” Mgr. Merry del Val pushed it into his 
pile and passed to his own apartment, where he 
began to go through the- various papers and let- 
ters. In due course he took up the last letter 
handed to him, and to his surprise—indeed, to 
his horror—found that this letter, written by the 
Pope’s own hand, appointed him permanent 
secretary of state, informing him, further, that 
the capability he had shown for the delicate 
task, his devotion to his work and absolute self- 
negation in all that he had undertaken under 
the Pope’s eye, had convinced his Holiness that 
he need look no further for a competent secre- 
tary-of state. The shock was so great that it 
caused him almost to lose consciousness, and a 
friend who was in the room ran to his assist- 
ance, snatching the letter which had so affected 
him from his hand,—and thus its contents be- 
came known. 

Of Merry del Val’s suitability for the post, 
there can be no doubt. The son of a distin- 
guished diplomatist. he has spent the last twenty 
years in the greatest school of diplomacy in the 
world. Other sovereigns can back up their di- 
plomacy by force, but the Pope has no second 
weapon. It is doubtful whether any modern 
diplomatist has ever started better equipped for 
his task. His wonderful gift of languages places 
him in a position of superiority over all his pred- 
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ecessors. Spanish is his mother tongue; Eng- 
lish he speaks as an Englishman, French like a 
Frenchman, and he also has a fluent command 
of German. Italian he speaks without accent, 
and he has become so much to be regarded as 
one of themselves that there was no feeling of 
opposition from the Italians to his appointment 
to a post they had always regarded as belonging 
to an Italian. He is the first cardinal secretary 
of state who has been able to deal with Catholics 
of the Anglo-Saxon race in their own language, 
and this has been, perhaps, a large factor in -his 
appointment. He is an indefatigable worker 
and a man of strong character. He has a tem- 
per kept well in control, which betrays itself 
sometimes by the appearance of an indignant 
flush on his face and by a flash from his dark eyes. 

Those who know the cardinal best assert that 
he is a man of broad mind and deep human 
sympathies. On the other hand, there is no 
doubt that on one subject, at any rate,—viz., 
the Semitic question,—he is not entirely free 
from prejudices. That there will be any great 
change in the general policy of the Vatican is 
not likely ; but Cardinal Merry del Val will 
greatly disappoint his admirers if he makes no 
attempt to bring its methods more up to date. 
He has already introduced shorthand writing 
and typewriters in the Vatican, and there are 
actually rumors of telephones, elevators, and 
electric light. 


HIS WORK AMONG THE POOR. 


There is one side of his life that is but little 
known, but upon which it is pleasant to dwell— 
and that is his private life as a priest in Rome. 
The position of Camerieri Segreto Participante 
is not unlike that occupied by the lords-in-wait- 
ing to the King. They are busily occupied with 
distinguished duties for a certain number of 
hours a day, but, on the other hand, they have 
ample leisure, which is entirely their own to dis- 
pose of. Nobody would think of blaming a 
young ecclesiastic who, when the duties of the 
day were finished, should consume that leisure 
either in visiting his friends or in private study 
or legitimate recreation; but Mgr. Merry del 
Val has found other and greater uses for it. His 
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duty finished in the Pope’s apartment, he may 
often be seen racing with youthful vigor along 
the frescoed loggias and up the marble staircases 
of the Vatican, his purple robes flying behind 
him, until he reaches his own little private apart- 
ment, situated high up near the roof, with an 
outlook on to the top of the porch of St. Peter's. 
A hasty and ascetic meal consumed, the purple 
robes are thrown aside for the plain black sou- 
tane, and in less than half an hour from leaving 
the Pope’s apartment Merry del Val is hastening 
along the streets across the Tiber to the Trasta- 
vere, where the great work which he has organ- 
ized among the poorest of the poor of Rome has 
its headquarters in the poor boys’ school and 
club. This club, developed by him for years 
with unfailing energy, now contains hundreds 
of members, many of them saved from ruin by 
its influence. With these poor urchins and their 
families, Mgr. Cardinal Merry del Val is a hero 
and a saint. This is the kind of work to which, 
beyond others, he would wish to devote his 
whole life. 

Time after time he has begged permission of 
his superiors to be allowed to leave the paths of 
diplomacy, along which he has been reluctantly 
driven, and take up the hard life of a working 
priest ; but Leo XIII. felt that the Church had 
other work for him, and his petitions were re- 
fused. 

It was not only in the Trastavere that he la- 
bored. He had his confessional at San Silvestro, 
and later at San Georgio, and late into the night 
numberless penitents, many of them the poorest 
of the poor, might be seen waiting their turn at 
his confessional, seeking for his consolation and 
direction. It was characteristic that on Novem- 
ber 9 last, when he was created a cardinal, he 
substituted for the feast which new cardinals 
usually offer their friends and relations a ban- 
quet for his poor penitents and boys in the 
Trastavere. Sorrow was mingled with the joy 
of the occasion, for the banquet was a final part- 
ing from his poor friends. The arduous duties 
of his new post will leave, alas, no leisure for 
Cardinal Merry del Val to pursue further this 
side of his priestly calling which he loves so 
well. C. R. 











O* January 26, a Saxon lieutenant in the 

German army killed a brother officer who 
had betrayed his family honor. In Dresden, on 
the same day, an officer who had eloped with 
the wife of the novelist, Georg von Ompteda, 
and fought a duel with the injured husband, 
was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. 
During the same week, a lieutenant fought 
nine other officers of his regiment in succes- 
sion, because he claimed they had outraged 
his family honor. At the same time, the army 
sustained a real loss in the voluntary retire- 
ment of Gen. Kolmar von der Goltz, famous 
as Von der Goltz Pasha, drillmaster of the Turk- 
ish army in the recent war with Greece. This 
able writer of military books made application 
for retirement as soon as he heard of the Kai- 
ser’s observation that “his imperial majesty 
does not wish his officers to play with pen and 
ink.” 

During these seven days, also, there appeared, 
as though to confirm and make more impressive 
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LIEUTENANT BILSE. 





THE LATEST MILITARY SENSATION IN 
GERMANY. 


this news, an English translation of Lieutenant 
Bilse’s famous book, “ A Little Garrison” (Stokes), 
a work which has caused an international sen- 
sation and come near to upsetting the German 
army. The story, told in the form of 4 realistic 
novel, has gone home to the soul of the German 
people. In a country where a novel which sells 
ten thousand copies is regarded as a success, this 
book went into its one-hundred-and-tenth thou- 
sand a couple of weeks after its publication. 
The author has been tried for writing over an 
assumed name and without the permission of 
the military authorities. He has been dismissed 
from the service and sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment. The book has been a theme of 
‘heated debates in the Reichstag, and the Kaiser 
himself has been forced to take notice of it. 

This little book, with the unpretentious title 
and of but trifling literary merit, may be indi- 
rectly the means of the moral reformation of the 
entire German army. It is intensely realistic, 
and the truth of its terrible revelations has been 
reluctantly admitted by a number of the repre- 
sentative men and journals of the empire. “A 
Little Garrison ” is a terrible arraignment of the 
entire German army system. It is a graphic 
picture of military conditions as they exist in 
many German garrison towns; and the pitiful 
recital of corruption, lax discipline, low moral 
tone, favoritism, and loose living was not shaken 
or weakened in a single instance by the testi- 
mony at the trial. 

The novel is the chronicle of an unsavory 


““mix-up ” of army officers and their wives, whose ~ 


relations are so promiscuous that it is almost 
impossible at times to untangle them. Second- 
rate and low-born officers are condemned for ten 
years at a stretch to some petty frontier post 
because their superiors are anxious to forget 
them. Here they get into mischief of all kinds, 
alienate the affections of one another’s wives, 
idle away their time,—with a corresponding 
effect upon discipline,—get drunk, brutally ill- 
treat their subordinates, make life miserable for 
the townspeople, get heavily into debt, and curse 
their lot,—all these within sight of the frontier 
of a foreign and possibly hostile nation. One 
of the lieutenants, who has a kind heart, and 
who is a victim of brutal, drunken officers and 
their designing, intriguing wives, is made to say : 


Every officer guilty of follies is assigned toa frontier 
garrison. Those who give such orders do not know that 
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dubious characters, brought together in one spot, do far 
more evil than if they were distributed among the regi- 
ments and forced to live among numbers of comrades 
of irreproachable character. Nearly all the scandals 
that break out in our corps are enacted in these frontier 
holes. . . . There is no help for it. We can have no re- 
lations with the residents, because there are none, or 
practically none. For want of the distractions so nu- 
merous in the large cities, we are obliged to pass most 
of our time in our clubs. We have not even permission 
to drink our beer in a little wayside inn, on account of 
the class of persons to be found there. Well, we stay in 
the club, and for the mere sake of passing the time, we 
drink and drink. The consequence is the series of scan- 
dals that are known only too well. 


All the hopes of military advancement turn 
out to be illusions. ‘The private soldier in the 
German army is a man forced into a yoke, the 
prey of every whim of his superiors, a man ex- 
posed to the bad humor of those above him,—one 
who has to suffer, without a sign of resistance, 
undeserved harshness and injustice.” 

When one of the ladies is discovered in a 
nasty intrigue with one of the lieutenants, her 
husband is forced by the ‘Council of Honor’”’ 
to fight a duel to save the “honor” of his wife 
by mortal combat. ‘ Because his miserable wife 
has deceived him, the army forces him to expose 
himself to the bullet of her seducer, instead of 
simply expelling the latter from the army and 
giving him a much-needed period of reflection 
in jail.” 

Life at this garrison makes boors of men. 

For nine years, I have been vegetating in this miser- 
able hole. . . . I have lost the manners of good society. 
... The tone prevalent in these casinos of ours is 
enough to demoralize almost anybody. ... This con- 
tinual gossip, these ceaseless bickerings, are enough to 
destroy the temper and, to some extent, the reputation 
of an angel. ... For the most part, officers sent to 
these frontier garrisons are relegated there to get rid of 
them. His majesty does not consider the fact that to 
place such doubtful elements in such large numbers 
into this sort of a garrison renders them even more 
harmful than if they were sent to larger garrisons, 
where they would be subjected to the influence of re- 
spectable and well-bred comrades. ... By rights, the 
transfer of a regiment toa frontier ought to bea dis- 
tinction, because there they are closest to the enemy. 
. + + But this is a mere illusion. 


The most amiable of the characters in the 
book, the hearty, honest Sergeant Schmitz, who 
is assaulted by a superior officer and driven 
from the service, afterward becomes a socialist. 
The army, he says, in one of his harangues, is 
anything but a blessing to the people. 

It takes away his children ; it uses up the best years 
in his life. . . . During these years, our sons are treated 
with injustice and brutality, and retire from the army 
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into workaday life as the bitter enemies of the govern- 
ment, which dismisses many of them as helpless crip- 
ples or as physical wrecks, without ever thinking of 
making a suitable reward. 


The German press unwillingly but fully ad- 
mits the truth of the arraignment. The //am- 
burger Nachrichten “regrets admitting that the 
picture is not overdrawn.” The Berlin Zageh/uit 
declares that the book «should be most serious- 
ly pondered in high places.” The Vossische Zeit- 
ung declares that public confidence must be re- 
stored in the army. The Berlin Post points out 
the fact that the town in which the scene is laid, 
Forbach, is in Alsace, and near the French bor- 
der, and hardly thinks that the German press can 
gracefully point the finger of scorn at France for 
the Dreyfus revelations.’ The London Spectutor 
believes that the incident is “‘a symptom of such 
far-reaching demoralization that the very effi- 
ciency of the German army as a whole may be 
brought into question.” The minister of war, 
General von Einem, admitted in the Reichstag 
that the book stated facts, and he did not repu- 
diate the statement that the conditions described 
by the author—or worse ones—existed in many 
other garrisons. The Kaiser has had a report 
made to him on the conditions described in the’ 
book, and has been so much impressed by the 
actual state of affairs revealed that he has issued 
a decree to the commanders of twenty-three 
army corps ‘threatening with expulsion from 
the army any officer who should hereafter be 
guilty of such heinous behavior as is exempli- 
fied by the characters in Bilse’s book.” 

In his introduction, Wolf von Schierbrand 
(the translator) bears testimony to the correct- 
ness and the truth of the statements made, but 
cannot exonerate the Kaiser from blame, as that 
monarch’s example, in the matter of ‘indulgence 
in sybarite banquets, his ideas about dueling, 
and his insistence upon higher living by the of- 
ficers than their pay justifies, must be held large- 
ly to blame.” , 

In 1786, Frederick the Great died, leaving an 
army that he had raised to the very pinnacle of 
fame. 


With this army he had faced and vanquished, stand- 

ing at bay against almost the whole of Continental 
Europe, his powerful foes. . . . Just one score of years 
later, the hills of Jena looked down upon the crushing, 
disgraceful defeat of this same Prussian army. 
The heel of the Corsican despot was on its neck... - 
Sadowa and Sedan reinstated Prussia, and with her the 
allied states of Germany, in her former glory. . . . Un- 
dermined by corruption, . . . honeycombed with loose 
morals, favoritism, and boundless conceit, . . . is aD- 
other Jena coming? 
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HERMANN VON HOLST, THE HISTORIAN. 


BY LUCIE HAMMOND. 


HE death of Dr. Hermann von Holst, com- 
ing so soon after the passing of Theodor 
Mommsen, removes from the ranks of living his- 
torians another significant figure,—a man who, 
though German by birth, made the field of 
American history peculiarly his own. 

Born in 1841, in Livonia, Russia, Dr. von 
Holst was early left to obtain an education as 
best he might. By tutoring, he earned enough 
money to enable him to study three years at 
Dorpat, and for two years at Heidelberg, where 
he took his doctor’s degree. For a time, he was 
tutor in a private family in St. Petersburg, and 
later in France. Here he wrote a pamphlet on 











THE LATE DOCTOR HERMANN VON HOLST. 


the significance of a revolutionist’s attempt upon 
the life of the Czar, in 1866. This pamphlet 
made him an exile from the place of his birth. 

In 1867, he took steerage passage for the 
United States. Knowing no one, without a 
friend, he lived in New York all winter, in one 
room with workingmen, all of them being so 
poor that they had no fire. The future author 
of the ‘Constitutional History of the United 
States’ worked in bed in order to keep warm. 
He finally became assistant editor of Schem’s 
‘“‘Deutsch-Amerikanisches Conversations Lexi- 
con,” and correspondent of the Cologne Zeitung. 
This kept him from starving, and the encour- 
agement of the great von Sybel 
induced him to study for that 
monument of his labors, the “ Con- 
stitutional History of the Uniied 
States.” 

Dr. von Holst studied Ameri- 
can political life at first hand as 
a Republican speaker in the cam- 
paign of 1868, and as an active 
worker in the overthrow of the 
Tweed ring. 

And now fortune began to smile 
upon him, for, in 1872, he became 
assistant professor of American 
history and constitutional law at 
the University of Strassburg. Two 
years later, he was full professor 
at Freiburg. Although he was 
twice called by Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, he did not come to Amer- 
ica permanently until, in 1892, he 
accepted the head professorship of 
history at the University of Chica- 
go. Here he remained until he 
went to Italy, three years ago, to 
regain his health. Twice before 
1892 he had visited the United 
States, but in a very different man- 
ner from his first trip in 1867. 
The Russian Academy of Science 
sent him in 1878-79. In 1883, he 
was one of thirty German guests 
at the opening of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad. On these visits he 
lectured at Harvard, Cornell, and 
Johns Hopkins universities, and 
in several cities. 
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The writings by which Dr. von Holst is best 
known are his constitutional history, a life of 
Calhoun in the «American Statesman Series,” 
and twelve lectures on the French Revolution, 
delivered at the Lowell Institute. 

Perhaps no teacher was ever more thoroughly 
loved by his students. To those seeking a higher 
degree, he was always a suggestive and a help- 
ful critic, and to the simplest question of the 
undergraduate he lent the kindest and closest 
attention. The classes delighted to show their 
deep-seated devotion in unobtrusive ways. One 
spring, a carriage was sent by his class to bring 
him from his home to Cobb Hall, at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, where the lectures were given. 
Sometimes, when he was ill, flowers were sent. 

As a lecturer he was unsurpassed. His harsh 
and penetrating voice rang through the corri- 
dors, drawing to the closed door of the class- 
room an eager throng of students, who would 
stand for the hour drinking in the stolen words 
with avidity. Inside the room every available 
space was taken, and every student waited with 
open notebook. On the tick of the quarter past 
the hour, the professor would enter. Could it 
be possible that so many men and women were 
waiting for that small, bent man, who almost 
tottered to his chair? As he sank into his seat, 
one noticed that his eyes were sunken and his 
cheeks hollow, his hand trembled and his breath 
was labored. He began to speak in a low, hesi- 
tating tone—he was giving a short, concise resumé 
of the lecture of the day before. Then the manu- 
script of the day’s lecture was taken up. Sud- 
denly an electric shock seemed to pass through 
the man. The dull eyes blazed, the hollow cheeks 
became brilliantly red, the voice rose to a com- 
manding pitch, the words rushed out in a steady 
stream, the weak form started from the chair. 
The man was lost in his subject ; the veritable 
soul of history was crying out. Before the lec- 
ture was over, the students had dropped their 
pens and had broken into uncontrollable ap- 
plause. In his office, five minutes after, the doc- 
tor would sit utterly exhausted. More than one 
of his students would anxiously watch him creep 
down the stairs on his way home. 

Dr. von Holst’s phrases were often strikingly 
apropos. In speaking of the return of Napoleon 
from Elba, he remarked that this act gave Met- 
ternich political St. Vitus’ dance. His designa- 
tion of the administration of Jackson as “the 
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reign of Andrew Jackson” is known wherever 
American history is read. It sometimes hap. 
pened that the “how ’—as he expressed it—of 
idiomatic English was sacrificed to the “what” 
of his meaning, yet his sentences had the vigor 
of sustained periods. They werestrengthened by 
figures of speech and striking images ; and they 
were as clear as day, in spite of a decided 
Germanic tendency to length and involved 
clauses. 

His lectures were always prepared with care, 
and he spent many hours in verifying references 
to lectures first written some years before. It 
has been said that he forbade the publication of 
his lectures because he could not correct and 
polish them for printing. For the form of his 
published lectures on the French Revolution he 
apologizes. 

One day, in replying to some question, the 
doctor, passing his hand over his dome-like fore- 
head, prefaced his answer by, “ As I think over 
the history of the world, as I have it in my 
head,” —a remark which his amused ‘hearers 
were aware was no boasting, but rather the 
somewhat naive statement of a fact. He spoke 
several languages and read more, and his knowl- 
edge of sources and of secondary historical ma- 
terial seemed exhaustless. Undoubtedly, the 
secret lay in a capacity for work, immense in 
spite of frail health, and in a marvelously reten- 
tive memory. 

That moral courage in speaking his opinion, 
which, thirty years before, had exiled him from, 
the land of his nativity, forced him to take an 
open stand against the popular cause in the 
Spanish-American War. Dr. von Holst was an 
American citizen; his sympathies with liberty 
and with the struggles for liberty were always 
apparent in his lectures ; and, in explaining his 
reasons for becoming German-American, he said 
he felt that a republic was the best form of gov- 
ernment in which to work out the problems of 
national life. «A democratic republic,” he said, 
“is based upon discussion. Discussion means 
reason. If this basis is knocked away, we have 


an iron Colossus with brittle feet of clay.” 
Carl Marr’s portrait, recently unveiled in the 
University of Chicago by the appreciative gov- 
erning bodies, is the portrait of one of the kind- 
est critics and truest sons among the adopted 
children of America, of one of the sincerest 
searchers in the realms of historical knowledge. 





























SAN CARLOS, THE USUAL SCENE OF THE DECISIVE BATTLES IN THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


(In the background is the capital, Santo Domingo City. The ruins in the foreground are the result of an encounter fought 
there last spring.) , 


SANTO DOMINGO: A TURBULENT REPUBLIC. 


BY CHARLES S. SALOMON. 


W lees is probably no country of its size 
which commands greater newspaper at- 
tention or is more often afflicted with revolu- 
tionary outbreaks than Santo Domingo, the 
little West Indian republic adjacent to Haiti. 
In fact, it is seldom that the Dominican repub- 
lic, except when in the turmoil of an insurrec- 
tion such as is now in progress, is heard of at 
all. When quiet reigns, nothing happens that 
is worth being chronicled. The country is best 
known for two reasons,—because the remains of 
Columbus were buried there, and on account of 
its almost continual state of political ferment. 
Americans have searched for the causes of 
these frequent armed outbreaks against the ever- 
changing government. They have been princi- 
pally attributed either to the temperament of 
the people or to the climate. But while the 
former is true, the latter is a confounding of 
cause and effect. The perpetual summer of the 
tropics has rather the effect of making one lan- 
guid and lazy than of breeding strenuosity. 
However, it is the absence of cold weather that 
makes it possible for the insurrectionists to 
light season in and season out, sleep in the open, 
and subsist, if necessary (as it often is), on the 


fruit which grows in great variety and abun- 
dance in their country. 

In the Dominican republic, revolutions take 
the place of elections. Not that the people are too 
impetuous to permit a president to complete his 
tenure of four years. Nor is it because the con- 
ditions have ever been improved as the result of a 
victorious campaign by some ultra-‘ patriotic ” 
leader, actuated, ostensibly, by a sense of duty to 
his country. Far from it. I have watched for 
ten years with political disinterestedness every 
step made in the politics of Santo Domingo, and if 
asked for a brief summing up of the reasons for 
the many uprisings that have taken place there 
in that period, I could put it accurately in these 
two words, “political ambition.” Of course, 
some supposed misconduct on the part of the 
government is made the pretext for fighting ; 
but that is done to mislead the poor, uneducated 
native, who blindly follows the standard of the 
ambitious politician who has promulgated and 
spread over the country a manifiesto setting forth 
the faults of the president whom he wishes to 
depose and incidentally succeed in office. 

For a country that lies so close to our doors, 
comparatively little is known in the United 
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A PEASANT’S HOME IN SANTO DOMINGO. 


States about Santo Domingo, yet it is one of the 
richest republics, in natural wealth and fertile 


soil, in the West Indies. This lack of knowl- 
edge has often been responsible for the mistake 
of confounding Santo Domingo with Haiti. 
They are two as distinctly different countries as 
the United States and Canada. Even more so, 
for while in Haiti the native language is French, 
in Santo Domingo it is Spanish. 

The Dominican republic has also been fre- 
quently referred to as an island. It is not. 
Santo Domingo is in the eastern portion of the 
island of Haiti, which comprises Santo Domingo 
and Haiti. The latter occupies the western por- 
tion of this island. The two republics are divid- 
ed by a sparsely populated frontier. In many 
respects, the two peoples are not at all dissimilar. 
Both the Haitien and the Dominican belong to 
the Roman Catholic faith. 

Both countries are known as negro republics. 
The negro dominates politically, although so- 
cially there exists a distinct dividing line. Of 
Haiti’s one million population, about 70 per cent. 
is black, while 30 per cent. is white or mulatto, 
with the latter in the majority. Santo Domingo’s 
black element constitutes about 40 per cent. of 


its six hundred thousand inhabitants, with 30 
per cent. white, and alike percentage of mulattoes. 

For many years, Haiti was the Mecca of re- 
bellion. This was during the comparatively 
peaceful fourteen years which Santo Domingo 
enjoyed under the government of President 
Heureaux. The situation has now changed, and 
Haiti is the quieter of the two. MHaiti has, on 
account of her more orderly condition, made 
some progress in recent years, while Santo Do- 
mingo has steadily retrograded. Here, then, is 
a good example of the great harm wrought by 
the instability of Dominican politics. Both 
countries are equally well endowed by nature 
with a magnificent climate, great mineral wealth, 
and a fertile soil ; their industries are similar,— 
coffee, sugar, and fruit growing; they are geo- 
graphically almost one country, and yet Haiti 
outstrips her neighbor and rival, Santo Domin- 
go, in commercial competition, which condition 
is directly traceable to the difference in the po- 
litical atmosphere. 

For the fourteen years previous to 1898, while 
the late General Heureaux was president of the 
Dominican republic, it prospered to a considera 
ble degree. His rule was not satisfactory, but 















it was firm. In his régime, it is estimated that 
not less than two thousand men were executed 
by the president’s order for conspiracy, actual 
or suspected. Thus he suppressed all opposi- 
' tion. His government was probably the most 
corrupt in the history of the republic, but his 
# treatment of those who would disturb the peace 
had its stimulating effect on the commercial sta- 
tus of Santo Domingo. 

Haiti and Santo Domingo are not on friendly 
terms, although their official relations are less 
strained than formerly was the case. It was in 
former years the practice of the Dominican rebels 
to organize on the frontier in Haiti and then in- 
vade their own country, sometimes with the aid 
of the Haitien army. The same was true of the 
rebels of Haiti and the Dominican army, and it 
is with a view to ending these invasions that the 
neighbors now “tolerate” each other. 

In the five and a half years that have elapsed 
since the assassination of President Heureaux, 
Santo Domingo has had five presidents, four of 
whom obtained their places by means of rebel- 
lion. The constitutional tenure of the office is 
four years. Gen. Carlos F. Morales, who has 
been the republic’s chief executive for about 
three months, gained his post by a resort to 
arms, having deposed President Alejandro Woz 
y Gil after a brief engagement. And now, 
almost before President Morales has had time 
to organize his provisional government, he is 
compelled to defend his authority against an- 
other rebellion, which is led by Gen. Juan Isidro 
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Jimenez. There is no great issue involved in 
this attempt to wrest the presidential power from 
General Morales. Neither is there any impor- 
tant political principle at stake in the destructive 
and life-sacrificing combat that is going on. It 





















































GEN. JUAN ISIDRO JIMENEZ. 













GEN. CARLOS F. MORALES, 


(President of the provisional government of Santo 
Domingo.) 


is only the desperate effort of a man to satiate 
his taste for power—to satisfy his political as- 
pirations. 

Unlike most countries, there are no party 
lines in Santo Domingo. The political happen- 
ings are indeed kaleidoscopic. The government 
adherent of to-day is the revolutionist of to-mor- 
row. Jimenez and Morales fought together for 
the overthrow of Woz y Gil. Jimenez believed 
that when their fighting should be rewarded with 
victory he would be again chosen president. But 
General Morales, who led the victorious rebel 
army into Santo Domingo City on the surrender 
of the Gil government, dissipated these hopes, 
and declared himself chief magistrate of the re- 
public. Whereupon General Jimenez began his 
revolt against his former ally. 

The terrible consequences of these uprisings 
are not generally known, which accounts for 
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their being characterized as “bloodless revolu- 
tions.” This view is erroneous. The loss of 
life from these disorders has been appalling. 
No accurate estimate can be made of the thou- 
sands of misguided individuals who have sacri- 
ficed their lives in these internecine and barba- 
rous struggles. Their effect on commerce, too, is 
far-reaching. The destruction of property 1s tre- 
mendous. Commerce is tied up, and the people 
are in absolute misery. 

Because of the frequent changes in the person- 
nel of the army, Santo Domingo has no trained 
soldiers. The army is undisciplined, poorly clad, 
mostly barefooted, and ill-fed. These volunteers 
are, however, desperate fighters. The Jimenez 
revolutionists number about two thousand men, 
and the government has perhaps a like number. 
The former made some progress in the early 
stages of the rebellion, and captured several 
ports, which were retaken by the Morales army, 
with the help of the two government gunboats, 
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Presidente and Independencia. Since then, the 
rebel cause has lost ground. 

With all this apparent absence of thorough 
civilization, it is nevertheless a noteworthy fact 
that the Dominican is honest, which, judging 
from his lack of political integrity, is due more 
to religious superstition than to principle. 

The better element,—those who have commer. 
cial interests at stake, and those who take no 
part in politics,—have endeavored for many 
years to find a solution of the problem of how 
to end the anarchy that prevails. They would 
prefer the establishment of a protectorate by the 
United States over Santo Domingo to the present 
conditions. This, they are certain, would guar. 
antee order in the republic. Besides, it would 
prove of great benefit to the American interests, 
which are large, and which, along with the other 
foreign intefests, have suffered great damage 
from the present unstable state of Dominican 
politics. 





A CENTURY OF INDEPENDENCE IN HAITI. 


BY FRANCIS TREVELYAN MILLER AND JUSTIN L’HERISSON. 


re of the most significant events of recent 
history in the western hemisphere was 
the celebration, on January 1 last, of the one- 
hundredth anniversary of independence in the 


republic of Haiti. While we are perplexed by 
the serious aspect of our negro problem, this 
little republic, where the white man is not even 
allowed to own property, is a most interesting 
study. Its history is replete with tragedy, and 
that it might be presented to the American peo- 
ple, I have collaborated with Justin L’Hérisson, 
“ avocat, et directeur du Soir.” 

It is through this friend of the Haitien presi- 
dent that the accompanying illustrations are ob- 
tained, and, translating from the French, I here- 
with give his résumé of one hundred years of the 
first negro republic in the world. 

“A century of freedom to-day is our heritage. 
It is a serious responsibility that rests upon us, 
and as we open our record of struggles to the 
whole world we realize the severe criticism and 
the spirited discussion that it will accentuate. 
Weare but a people of liberty-lovers. At times, 
it seems as though we had attempted too much 
in self-government, but through the stress and 
storm of faithful endeavor and conscientious 
labor we hope to prove worthy of republican citi- 
zenship. 


“Tt was on the Ist of January, 1804, that our 
native army, after heroic struggles, triumphed 
over the best soldiers of Napoleon I. <A few 
weeks ago, a million and a half of French-speak- 
ing negroes paid patriotic homage to the mem- 
ory of this struggle in the most elaborate cele- 
bration that ever took place on a tropical island. 

“Haitien history and Haitien interests are 
closely related and interwoven with the progres- 
sive movements in America. We, too, honor 
the name of Christopher Columbus; for was 
it not our good fortune, as well as yours, that 
the ‘visionary’ navigator, while endeavoring to 
reach the Oriental Xipangu (Japan), blundered 
upon us both lying in the mysterious seas? 
Haiti, practically a part of America, was discov- 
ered by the Genoese adventurer on the sixth 
day of December, 1492. 

‘We, too, have had our Washington, and while 
Francois Dominique Toussaint L’Ouverture is 
honored with the title ‘the first of the blacks,’ 
Dessalines may be termed ‘the father of his 
country.’ Then there are such glorious names 
as Pétion, Christophe, Capoix, and Iga Mort, the 
hero of Vettiéres, before whose bravery General 
Rochambeau caused the flag of France to be low- 
ered while the band played ‘The Marseillaise.’ 
There is Magny Lamareiniére, who made the 
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famous retreat of the Créte 4 Pierrot, the most his government, the country made great prog- 
































‘ brilliant military event of the nineteenth cen- ress. He created the National High School, and 
h tury, according to the French general Lacroix.” distributed lands to the soldiers who had taken 
t From 1804 to this day, the little black repub- part in the war. He aided with money Simon 
: lie counts nineteen rulers. Bolivar, who had come to Haiti, and who pro- 
‘ : Dessalines (1804-06) reigned two years. He claimed the freedom of the states of Venezuela 
H was formerly a slave. It was he who caused and Colombia; and to whom these states, in 
; gratitude, have raised a statue. 
' Christophe ruled in the north of the island 
; from 1806 to 1820. Although tyrannical, he civ- 
‘ ilized the country. He wished that all Haitiens 
l should have a calling or trade, so that the coun- 
try should not be at the mercy of foreigners. 
: Pierre Boyer was at the head of the country 


from 1816 to 1843. He was the ruler who kept 
his power the longest. It was under him that San 
Domingo accepted the suzerainty of Haiti, and 
from which it separated in 1844. It was also 
under Boyer, in 1825, that Charles the Tenth of 
France recognized the independence of Haiti. 

Rivicére Hérard had only a short term of gov- 
ernment, from 1843 to 1844. Guerrier was 
named president after Hérard. He remained at 
the head of affairs only one year, 1844 to 1845. 
Pierrot, who came after him, was in power only 
eleven months, 1845 to 1846. Riche, after a 
reign of eleven months, died while still in power, 
1846 to 1847. Soulouque succeeded, from 1847 
to 1859. After two years as president, he caused 
himself to be proclaimed emperor, in 1849, reign- 
ing eleven years. The empire was then over- 
turned by Fabre Geffrard, who remained in power 
to be inserted in the constitution of the new from 1859 to 1867. It was he who organized most 
state an article refusing all right of property to of the schools in the country. It was under his 
foreigners. Dessalines died by assassination at government, in 1860, that the Concordat was 
Port Rouge, in 1806. signed between Haiti and the Papal courtat Rome. 

Pétion governed from 1806 to 1816. It was Geffrard also put the Haitien army in good 
he who really established the republic. Under condition. Salnave passed his entire reign, 
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which lasted. from 1867 to 1869, in making war. 
He died a tragic death, being shot. Nissage 
Saget governed the country from 1870 to 1874. 
It was under his government that the republic 
learned the blessings of a parliamentary régime. 
Michel Domingue, 1874 to 1876, distinguished 
himself in power only by his borrowing from 


FLOWIL HYPPOLITE, 


other countries. The most important transac- 
tion of his was the debt contracted at Paris in 
1875, and on which the country is still paying 
the interest,—without having received any ad- 
vantage from it. Bosirond-Canal, 1876 to 1879, 
governed the country under the severe control 
of the legislative body. Salomon, 1879 to 1888, 
was twice elected president. It was under his 
government that the National Bank, which has 
charge of the treasury service, was erected. It 
was he who constructed the national palace on 
the ruins of that of Salnave. He promoted pub- 
lic instruction,—organized the National High 
School and the National School for Girls, at 
Port-au-Prince, placing there professors brought 
over from France. French instructors were also 
secured for the army. It was under Salomon 
that the country was united by cable with the 
entire world. Légitime, 1888 to 1889, had no 
time to realize a single point in his programme. 


From his nomination to his fall, there was a dis- 
astrous civil war. Flowil Hyppolite, 1889 to 
1896, finished the palace of the ministers, con- 
structed the dock of Byoton and the iron market 
building of the Place Valliére, at Port-au-Prince, 
and the iron market building of Cape Haitien. 
He also built a bridge over the Grande Rivicre 
du Cul de Sac, and another one upon Momance, 
a river of Liogane. The telephone and the tele- 
graph, and many other inventions, were intro- 
duced under his government. ‘Tiresias Sam, 
1896 to 1902. There was no insurrection under 
his government. During the six years that he 
was at the head of the country, there was no 
improvement in the financial and economical 
state of the country. Numerous debts were con- 
tracted. It was under the government of Gen- 
eral Sam, however, that the first railroads were 














PRESIDENT PIERRE NORD ALEXIS, OF HAITI. 


constructed, that of Cape la Grande Riviére and 
that from Port-au-Prince to the pond of Laumatie. 
The actual head of the republic of Haiti to- 
day is Gen. Nord Alexis. His first duty on 
taking the reins of government was to forma 
commission of administrational inquiry, in order 
to verify the financial accounts under General 
Sam. The results of this inquiry showed that 
with the connivance of the preceding govern- 
ment the National Bank of Haiti had compro- 
mised itself in scandalous operations. It is (en. 
Nord Alexis, the veteran of the Haitien army, 
who has had the honor of presiding at the first 
centennial celebration of the republic. 
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ONE OF THE CAMPS ALONG THE CANAL ROUTE. 


PANAMA AND ITS PEOPLE. 


BY FRANCIS C. NICHOLAS, PH.D. 


(Author of “ Around the Caribbean and Across Panama.”) 


| D gerne the wanderings of a recent extend- 

ed exploration in Spanish America, I had 
occasion to visit the Isthmus of Panama. My 
route took me from the lowlands of western 
Colombia, where, on approaching the Pacific, I 
found myself, in company with a crew of vil- 
lanous guides, contending against the flood-tide 
of that great ocean, which came flowing and roll- 
ing in up the stream we were descending, turn- 
ing its waters back on themselves,—a mighty 
force, rising as if naught could stay its onward 
progress, swelling on and up till all about us was 
an extended lake, where but a short time before 
had been only a stream flowing toward the ocean 
through a tropical forest. Such are the tides of 
the Pacific, excessive always, especially in the 
vicinity of the Isthmus. 

With the falling tide, we made our way to 
Buenaventura, and from there I took a steamer 
for.Panama. After two days, an unattractive 


‘coast was sighted, a low line of dull gray barring 


the horizon, with nearer groups of brown, barren- 
looking islands looming up out of the green wa- 
ters of the Pacific, their position increasing the 
effect of their prominence. Presently we were 
among the islands which make an outer barrier 
partially protecting the harbor of Panama, and 
a little beyond them our steamer came to an- 
chor, to remain till the tide should rise and 
allow us to be taken to the city in barges. After 
a time, the ships in the harbor began to sway 
slightly, and then turned, in unison, almost, as 
the tide set in, rising rapidly toward the land. 
Then the barges came, and soon, packed with 
baggage, passengers, and freight, started for the 
city. We were landed at a well-appointed wharf, 
and wére immediately beset by a crowd of por- 
ters contending for our baggage in bitter com- 
petition with one another, till finally all was ad- 
justed and the passengers dispersed. I went to 
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the Grand Hotel, a place where many travelers 
have been sheltered, and around the walls of 
which more than one tragedy has been enacted. 
Going out almost immediately to see the city, 1 
found a cosmopolitan place, with a sort of bra- 
vado, not animation, in the streets, where all 
sorts of people were gathered. There was the 
call of the gambler, the eager pushing of the 
money-changers, the solicitations of the curio- 
venders, offering cheap Birmingham imitations 
at fancy prices,—all combining to give an air of 
activity unusual in Spanish-American cities. 
The crowd was anxiously looking for business, 
but if any real work had been offered, it would 
not have been to their liking; the traveling 
public was easy, and a new steamer was in 
almost every day. Work! The natives had 
no need to work. : 

Panama has a substantial appearance under 
tiled roofs, and many of the houses and_ build- 
ings are of brick and cement ; the poorer houses 
are generally of adobe, carefully plastered, and 
the streets are fairly well paved. With evening 
came a dampness which collected even on the 
walls of the houses, and then evil odors filled the 
air. Decaying marine accumulations now ex- 
haled on the night the nauseous something telling 
of sewage undisposed of, and the clinging odors 
of unclean streets, all combining with the smell of 
bad whiskey and raw rum, for every one was 
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This was Panama, the commerce of 
the world at its harbor, waiting to pass the bar- 
rier of the Isthmus, the merchants growing rich 
out of its benefits, the people of the streets liv- 
ing by preying on the liberality or credulity of 
travelers, and everybody out to take or make 


drinking. 


something from somebody else. Dissipation was 
unchecked, the former government sent from 
Bogota encouraging it, for the business of sup- 
plying atrocious rum and other liquors was a 
government monopoly, and the more drunken- 
ness, the more revenue. Gambling, too, was 
encouraged, for it paid tribute,—and what mat- 
tered the evil results, so long as money was sent 
to Bogoté? Yet the merchants and the better 
people of Panama bear an enviable reputation. 
In a day or two, one can see, and know, 
everything at Panama, and I was not sorry to 
start for the eastern side of the Isthmus, where 
I was to make some land examinations. I found 
the railway well appointed, the hand of the 
Aierican giving evidence of its capabilities. 


. Order ruled,—a rare thing in Spanish America. 


From the train, we had glimpses of the Pacific 
and its embayments among  promontories, 
swamps, and marshes which stretch away south- 
ward, continuing at intervals to the impene- 
trable swamps of the Darien region. Beware 
of seacoast lands south of Panama City. Such 
portions as are not under water at high tide are 
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A NATIVE GIRL ON THE CHAGRES RIVER. 


: scarcely habitable ; and after exploring the lower 
| portions of that country, I have a belief, or, 
: more properly, the remembrance of a feeling, 
that there mosquitoes are more abundant than 
dry land. 

Shortly after leaving Panama City, the rail- 
way turns to the Isthmian hills, where the land 
is better, but on the low divide it cannot 
be expected that the land will be entirely salu- 
brious ; though it is my opinion, after nearly 
twenty years of exploration in the American 
tropics, that any of these countries can be made 
healthful if it has good drainage and is not bur- 
dened with a pall of stagnant air hanging over 
it because of a barrier of lofty mountains check- 
ing the free circulation of the winds. In this 
respect, the uplands of Panama are fortunate; 
they are open to the sea, 
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encroaching everywhere against cultivation, giv- 
ing an appearance of unkempt weediness. At 
the different stations, natives clustered around 
the train, eager to make something out of the 
travelers, or to get whatever might be had, and 
this gave an opportunity to see the people. Gen- 
erally, they were well-appearing,—that is, the 
natives. West Indian negroes were there, and 
many ugly, ; .rly individuals, their condition in- 
dicated by the scurvy gray shades which gather 
around the mouths and dull the faces of un- 
healthy, dissipated negroes. 

There is much to interest the traveler while 
crossing the Isthmus, particularly the canal, a 
good view of which can be had from the train. 
Where the railway approaches the cuts for the 
canal, they look formidable, but from a little 
distance they are not so impressive, though, to 
an engineer, their extent is always appreciable. 
The whole breadth of the Isthmus has been cut 
into, and the outline of the canal can be clearly 
seen, looking like a great railway excavation. 
The difference, however, is easily apparent. Here 
there is no building up ; everywhere there is cut- 
ting down. The canal has progressed to a great 
furrow dug in the earth, an impressive sight, the 
cut extending to the right and to the left as far 
as one can see. It has been a colossal work, and 
a cataclysmal failure. The blighting shadow of 
abandonment hangs over it all,—machinery un- 
cared for, great dredges alone and silent, the 
once busy camps unoccupied and falling into 





and many places are really 
delightful. 

Crossing the Isthmus, one 
sees, from the railway, clay 
hills and cemented gravel- 

deposits. Some of the hills 
/ are abrupt, though the gen- 
eral appearance is that of a 
rolling rather than a moun- 
tainous country. The foli- 
age is disappointing, as the 
primeval growth of the trop- 
ics has been denuded and a 
recently grown jungle has 
appeared, a quarrelsome tan- 
gle of vegetation, the trees 
and plants contending with 
and stunting one another for 
room. These trees are beau- 
tifulin theirsuperabundance, 
but lack the grandeur of the 
primeval tropical forests. 
Frequently there are ex- 























tended fern brackens chok- 
ing up former clearings and 
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decay. The American traveler looks on and 
wonders at it, and then thinks of his own coun- 
try and how soon all this will be changed. 

Farther on, the Chagres River, an insignifi- 
cant-looking stream, is pointed out to the trav- 
eler ; and if the water is low, only one who knows 
the terrific rains and floods of the tropics can 
appreciate its threatening aspect. Then the train 
leaves the hill country, passes among swamps 
and jungles, and presently rolls in among the 
streets of Colon, a straggling city on a neck of 
beach, the swamps on one side, the waters of the 
harbor on the other. The railway occupies nearly 
all the water-front, and parallel to it is the only 
important street, where wooden houses give a 
rakish appearance, because of their bad construc- 
tion. There are some good-looking shops, and 
numerous money-changers whose total equipment 
is a table, a show-case, and a gold-balance ad- 
justed to weigh in the owner’s favor. With this 
outfit, they do a large business, some, it is stated, 
changing as high as ten thousand dollars a 
month. One, a smart-looking boy, told me that 
he sometimes made as high as ten to twenty or 
more dollars a day. 

Beyond the city to the eastward is the foreign 
quarter, where there is a well-built English 
church, a good hotel, and a number of comfort- 
able residences, all open to and fronting on the 
sea. To the west of the town is the French quar- 
ter, beautifully laid out, the residences of the 
French officers being grouped together, where 
they held dissipated sway during the excitement 
and speculation attending their efforts to build 
the canal. Beyond these houses is the entrance to 
the canal, the Atlantic side excavated sufficient- 
ly for use, and it is stated that steamers have 
ascended for a considerable distance to collect 
cargoes of fruit. Here the canal does not look 
formidable, and the traveler’s first impression 
is rather of disappointment; he has just en- 
tered from the broad harbor, and the canal 
looks little more than a large creek, or chan- 
nel, such as are found at many places among 
the marshes along the Atlantic coast of our 
own country. 

In a very short while one can see all of Colon, 
and, to pass the time, will loiter around the 
money-changers’ shops. Formerly, one saw in 
their show-cases an interesting exhibit illustrat- 
ing the peculiar relations of Panama to Colom- 
bia. From the capital, Bogot4, paper money 
was issued, but the people of Panama would 
have none of it, and silver was, and is, the prin- 
cipal circulating medium in that country. Paper 
money would not go in Panama, though penalty 
after penalty was authorized at Bogota to be in- 
flicted on all who refused to accept it. Panama 

















DE LESSEP’S HOUSE, IN THE PARK AT COLON. 


has always maintained her own postal relations 
with the outer world, and would not permit the 
use of Colombian postage stamps in her terri- 
tory. Her custom-house was separate, and ad- 
justed to the conditions best suited to Panama, 
not Colombia. Certainly, the Isthmus was 
semi-independent, though it submitted to a 
military government sent from Bogotaé. This 
position has always been maintained in favor of 
Panama. The feeling which existed between her 
people and the people of Colombia is illustrated 
*by an incident during my explorations. One 
intensely hot day, traveling on the Magdalena 
River, in Colombia, I met some important peo- 
ple,—that is, they thought themselves important, 
—on their way to the capital from the distant 
Department of Panama, where they had all been 
at work governing,—though some people inti- 
mated that their government had been robbery. 
The presence of an American among them was 
made the occasion of an animated discussion 
abusive of the aggressive “Republic of the 
North,” against which the valiant sons of trop- 
ical America would unite in the defense of the 
sacred soil of their republics. I presently found 


that the United States had one friend in that - 


company, a distinguished-looking man, who after 
a time spoke up decidedly, showing his fellow- 
travelers the error of their thoughts, and point- 
ing out the many services of the United States 
to the Spanish-American republics. He was a 
Panamanian, a distinguished lawyer from David. 
onthis way to Bogota, a tedious, expensive jour- 
ney, but necessary to the interests of his clients. 
He did not say directly, but he intimated to his 
military companions, that he and all his fellow- 
citizens would much prefer the government of 
the United States to that of Bogota, a corrupt, 
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superstitious city hidden far away among the 
distant Andes. 

After independence had been won from Spain, 
Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, and Panama 
were all united under a league of federation. 
Then Venezuela and Ecuador established inde- 
pendent governments, and the states of Colom- 
bia, with Panama, formed the United Sovereign 
States of New Granada, with their capital at 
Bogota, the states exercising sovereign powers. 
Then came the gradual centralization of power 
at Bogoté, to which Panama did not always sub- 
mit. The United States of Colombia were or- 
ganized in 1861, confirming greater powers to 
Bogota, and in 1886 the republic of Colombia 
was formed, after a bloody civil war. The for- 
mer sovereign states then became departments, 
and their governors, appointed and removed at 
the pleasure of the executive, are little better 
than high police officials. Panama submitted, 
but her people would not obey, protesting always 
their rights as citizens of a constitutional state. 
The central government became more and more 
oppressive, till finally the avaricious politicians 
at Bogota attempted to sever the fondest hopes 
and ambitions of Panama by their acts denying 
the ratification of a canal treaty with the United 
States. Then the people of Panama asserted 
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their independence, and became free to work 
out the destinies of their country. A fair 
country it is, too, not naturally so unhealthy as 
generally supposed. Under Bogotd’s rule, sani- 
tation at Colon and Panama was left princi- 
pally to the buzzards. With better conditions, 
public health will improve; and, while the 
Isthmus is subject to the afflictions common to 
the tropics, it is not naturally so unhealthy as 
reported. 

Probably in no other portion of America is 
there such diversity of conditions as we find 
at Panama. Geologically, many changes are 
represented. The central ridges are of crystal- 
line, igneous formation, weathered on the sur- 
face to sticky clays, and flanked by accumula- 
tions of gravel and volcanic sediments. Beyond 
the gravel-deposits are alluvial plains, and then 
coastal swamps at many places, while at others 
the hills and mountains come directly down to 
the sea. The coastal swamps are of treacherous 
mud, generally impassable, and their only vege- 
tation mangrove trees with roots standing above 
the mud and water. Farther in, the swamp be- 
comes firmer, and ferns and plants abound. Then 
come the muddy coastal plain and tangled jungle, 
and after this the rolling country and grand 
primeval forest, where palms and rubber trees 
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flourish and giants of the forest are seen tower- 
ing in the air. Then the mountains rise abrupt- 
ly, steep rocky ledges and clay-covered slopes 
all mingled together, burdened with a vegetation 
at places scarcely penetrable. Here mountain 
streams have eroded to a great depth, and ridge 
succeeds ridge till the mountains begin to sub- 
side toward the Pacific, the better land, not very 
far removed from tide-water, affording favora- 
ble locations for cultivation and for grazing. At 
some places, the foothills are bathed by the 
Pacific ; at others there is the usual coastal swamp, 
where mangrove trees growing on the mud- 
banks give the impression that firm land comes 
quite down to the sea. 

Panama is not without development in the 
present or promise for the future, even away 
from the zone of great expectations along the 
canal. Minerals are in good evidence, gold, 
manganese, copper, and coal being found in 
promising deposits. The central mountain 
ranges are but little occupied, and among them 
are many beautiful and healthy locations. There 
is a flourishing commerce, and some of the places 
along the seacoast are of importance. Bocas del 
Toro and the Chiriqui Lagoon region enjoy an 
active fruit trade, and land is still offered on 
favorable terms, some of it government land, to 
be had for the taking. Probably the hill coun- 
try back of the Chiriqui Lagoon will become 
one of the most favored agricultural regions in 
the tropics. From Chiriqui southward, the 
coast is not much occupied. Nearing Colon, 
cocoanut groves become prominent, and on 
southward, among the islands of the San Blas 
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coast, such groves become very abundant. In 
the interior of the San Blas country are lofty 
mysterious mountains, little known because the 
San Blas Indians are hostile. It is stated that 


‘among these mountains gold is abundant ; and 


from their position in relation to other gold- 
bearing regions of Panama and Colombia, this 
is not improbable. Farther south, the limits of 
the republic of Panama are in the swamps of 
the Darien region. 

Along the Pacific, the land is not greatly dif- 
ferent from the Atlantic portions of the Isthmus, 
excepting that in the northern portions the hills 
come more frequently close to the sea, and at 
some places gravel bluffs and coral limestones 
are exposed to the action of the surf. Well 
off the coast below Panama City are the pearl 
fisheries, in the waters surrounding groups of 
islands, some of which are of considerable size, 
and whose climate is said to be delightful. Near 
the Costa Rica boundary on the Pacific side is 
the David region, a rich country, hospitable and 
eager for development, where Americans are 
sure of a hearty welcome. 

On the swelling tides of the Pacific, one sees 
great steamers passing up and down the coast to 
the city of Panama, where commerce awaits, im- 
patient at the barrier of less than fifty miles 
separating the mighty tides of the Pacific from 
the waters of the Caribbean, where the tide 
scarcely rises at all. The waters on either side 
of the Isthmus are as different as the waters of 
one side of the earth can be from the waters of 
the other side. Now the time is at hand when 
they are to be united. 





LATIN-AMERICAN VIEWS OF PANAMA AND 





HE great southern continent has been for 

almost a century vitally interested in the 
various projects to connect by a canal the At- 
lantic and Pacific oceans. But South America 
has comparatively few voices of public opinion, 
and it has been difficult to ascertain just what 
the consensus of opinion is among South Amer- 
icans regarding the independence of Panama and 
the relations of the United States to the entire 
canal project. 

The general tone of the South American press, 
in its comments, so far as can be ascertained, has 
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been surprisingly mild and reasonable. Much 
bitter opposition to what has been termed “the 
Yankee policy of aggrandizement ” might have 
been expected, especially in view of what we 
have been hearing in the past few years about 
North American insolence and the impertinence 
of the Monroe Doctrine. The present occasion 
might have been expected to figure as a sort of 
climax to Latin-American dislike for the Unite: 
States. 

The animosity of Latin America for Uncle 
Sam, however, has been a good deal stronger in 






















the newspapers than in fact. The earliest com- 
ments on the independence of Panama and the 
canal treaty were very mild, but later there has 
appeared a spirit of animosity, aroused, no doubt, 
by the reports of opposition to the President in 
this country: and the utterances of Senators and 
other public men on the “unjustifiable interfer- 
ence” of the United States. This later feeling 
has influenced most of the South American coun- 
tries to refuse recognition to the new republic. 
Venezuela, Peru, Nicaragua, Guatemala, Costa 
Rica, and Cuba are the only Latin-American 
countries, so far, to extend such recognition. 
The canal wiil'so plainly and largely benefit the 
entire southern continent that it is not surpris- 
ing to find so few expressions of fear or dislike 
toward our government for the part it has played 
in bringing about the present situation. 


A COLOMBIAN OPINION IN FAVOR OF PANAMA. 


The press of Colombia itself even is by no 
means as bitter or unanimous in its opposition 
to the independence of Panama as one might be 
led to expect. Early in December last, one of 
the influential papers of Bogota, the Relator, con- 
tained a trenchant article arraigning the Colom- 
bian Government for its injustice and treachery 
to the Isthmus. This paper declared that the 
movement for independence in Panama was gen- 
eral and unanimous, and that there will be no 
reaction. It pointed out that Colombia has be- 
trayed the confidence of the Isthmus by ‘its 
work of iniquity and spoliation.” 

We have converted the masters of that territory into 
pariahs from their native soil; we have cut off their 
rights and suppressed all their liberties ; we have robbed 
them of the most precious faculty of a free people,—that 
of electing their judges and their legislators; we have 
restricted their rights of suffrage ; falsified the count of 
votes ; we have made prevail for the popular will a de- 
cision of a mercenary soldiery, and of a body of em- 
ployees entirely foreign to the interests of the state; we 
have taken away from them the right of lawmaking, 
and as a compensation we have put them under an iron 
yoke of exceptional laws. 

In towns of a cosmopolitan character on the Isthmus, 
we have founded no influential schools where children 
might learn our religion, our language, our history, and 
how to love their country. Before the whole world, we 
have punished with imprisonment, with expulsion, 
with fines and whippings, those who have written hon- 
est expressions of their thought. From December, 1884, 
to October, 1903, presidents, governors, secretaries, pre- 
fects, mayors, police, generals, officials, magistrates, 
state attorneys, and judges of all descriptions came 
from the high plains of the Andes... to impose on 
the Isthmus the will, the law, and the whims of the 
more powerful, to sell justice, or to speculate with the 
treasury. These employers, like the octopus with its 


manifold arms, were sucking the blood of an oppressed 
people, and were devouring what Panamanians only 
had a right to devour. We have made of the Isthmus 
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areal military province. When this nation of 350,000 
souls had men of continental reputation like Justo 
Arosemana, legislators of the first order like Pablo 
Arosemana, and brilliant diplomats like Hurtado, and 
scientists of a European reputation like Soza,—these 
we put aside, relegating them in contempt and for- 
getfulness. . . Such proceeding has wounded the 
pride, the dignity, and the patriotism of all the intel- 
lectual people of the Isthmus, and has provoked and 
developed the hatred and the anger of the popular 
masses. 


WHAT PACIFIC SOUTH AMERICA THINKS. 


The countries on the west coast of the con- 
tinent, Ecuador, Peru, and Chile, are certain to 
benefit greatly by the canal. The most influen- 
tial journals of Ecuador, such as the Grito del 
Pueblo, the Nacion, the Telegrafo, and the Tiempo, 
of Guayaquil, and the Tiempo, the Derecho, and 
others of Quito, however, are unanimous in 
condemning the conduct of the United States 
Government in this affair. The Grito del Pueblo 
accuses President Roosevelt of having “not only 
encouraged, but actually forced, the people of 
Panama to separate from Colombia.” These 
journals know that the canal will benefit their 
country, but do not approve of the means em- 
ployed, and urge “a union, or confederation, of 
all Latin-American republics to protect them- 
selves against the spoliatory tendencies of the 
United States.” The Nacion, of Guayaquil, which 
is the commercial capital of the country, how- 
ever, is certain that the canal will be of incal- 
culable benefit to South America. It says: 


The independence of Panama isa fact of incalculable 
importance, not only for the Isthmians and the Colom- 
bians in general, but also for the whole of America. 
There are in the history of the nations and of humanity 
facts which impose themselves, and, as might be said, 
the realization of which is decreed by fate. Such is the 
independence of the Panama Isthmus, as the basis of: 
the excavation of the canal, destined to putin eommuni- 
cation the two grandest oceans of the globe. Nothing 
and nobody could successfully prevent it from succeed- 
ing. . . . The law of progress, which ended in conquer- 
ing the resistance of those who were opposed to the - 
building of the Suez Canal, will assert itself in this 
world of Columbus, and, despite all opposition, the Pan- 
ama Canal will be constructed, as the logical result of 
the independence of the Isthmus. 


Sefior Don Manuel Alvarez Calderon, Peru- 
vian minister to the United States, recently made 
a plea for the canal (which was afterward pub- 
lished in the “ Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science”). The future 
development of Peru, the minister contended, 
depends on rapid transportation facilities and 
easy communication with the rest of the world. 
He is enthusiastic over the Panama Canal and 
the intercontinental railway. When the canal 
is built, he points out, Peru, instead of being 
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10,000 miles from New York and 16,000 miles 
from Europe, will be 3,000 miles from New York 
and 8,000 miles from Europe. When the Peru- 
vian governmental scheme of a railroad extend- 
ing over the Andes to the Amazon watershed is 
realized, the heart of South America, with its 
untold mineral and agricultural wealth, will then 
be within easy reach of the world. The Comereia, 
the daily newspaper of Lima, ridicules the Co- 
lombian appeal to the South American nations 
to take up arms against the people on the north. 
According to this journal, Peruvians “are cer- 
tain that the United States is responsible for 
the success of the revolution in Panama.” But, 
at the same time, “opinion generally favors the 
step taken by the people of the Isthmus,—so far, 
at least, as it tends to the completion of the canal.” 

Since the little trouble over the matter of the 
Charleston and the /tata, during President Harri- 
son’s administration, the relations of the United 
States with Chile have been amicable. Chile 
would also largely benefit by the canal; and the 
daily newspapers of that country admit the fact. 
The Mercurio (Santiago) declares that “the only 
thing to take into account is the canal itself, and 
that the canal will revolutionize commercial 
conditions. Let us look northward.” The Ley 
(Santiago) is much alarmed, and declares that 
‘if it be shown that the United States actually 
interfered in the Isthmus to bring on the revolu- 
tion, we have here a portent of the utmost 
gravity to South America,” and the Jmparcial 
(Santiago) declares, “Let us be on guard every- 
where, in order that the South American conti- 
nent may be preserved for the South Americans.” 
The Porvenir (Valparaiso) can see no evidence 
of interference by the United States. But the 
Chilian Times, the British paper published in 
Valparaiso, declares that the promptitude with 
which the new republic was recognized by the 
United States “lends color to the supposition 
that the separatist movement has been engi- 
neered by the great republic, with the object of 
facilitating the termination of the canal across 
the Isthmus. If this be the object of the move- 
ment, the change is to be welcomed. no matter 
how it has been brought about.” 


ARGENTINA, BRAZIL, AND VENEZUELA. 


The press of the Argentine Republic is rather 
inclined to “call names.” The influential Lib- 
eral Prensa (Buenos Ayres) quotes the saying 
current in the Latin-American countries for 
many years: ‘“‘ Wherever the canal is cut, there 
will be the southern boundary of the United 
States,” and indorses the suggestion that Brazil, 
Chile, and Argentina act together in matters 
concerning the recognition of Panama, because 











“the possibility of a foreign protectorate over 
a portion of Latin America is a very grave 
event.” It continues : 


The present revolution [in Panama] is different from 
the preceding ones, on account of the changes which 
have occurred in the attitude of the United States in 
regard to the Isthmus. Formerly, until a short time 
ago, the United States had no other interest there but 
the protection of its citizens and the safety of the rail- 
way traffic between Colon and Panama. But the sit- 
uation has changed since the United States has resolved 
to continue and finish the great work inspired by De 
Lesseps, for the construction of a canal uniting the 
Atlantic with the Pacific. ... It is natural that the 
government of Washington, which considers the canal 
as an indispensable factor for the political and com- 
mercial development of the United States, is more in 
sympathy with the separatists of the Isthmus than with 
the politicians of Bogota, who put all kinds of obstacles 
in the way of the projected work. The attitude of the 
United States is one of transcendental importance in 
that question. 


While waiting to be convinced that the United 
States actually did aid the revolutionists, it de- 


clares that the event “has caused a feeling of 


alarm in the minds of those who fear the ad- 
vance and the powerful influence of the north 
in Latin America.” 

The Nacion (Buenos Ayres) does not see any 
evidence of guilty complicity on the part of the 
United States, ‘although the attitude assumed 
by the republic of the north will powerfully in- 
fluence the progress of events.” 

Brazil would also greatly benefit by the canal 
and the Amazon-Andes railroad projected by 
Peru. The Correia (Rio Janeiro) notes with ap- 
proval that Chile and Argentina have joined 
Brazil in recognizing the new republic. The 
Notizia (Rio Janeiro) fears that the South Amer- 
ican republics are too quarrelsome to act in con- 
cert on any one point, while the Journal de 
Comercia (Rio Janeiro) insists that it be under- 
stood that the republics of South America are 
“attached to the principle of their territorial 
integrity.” The press of Bolivia and Paraguay 
has nothing to say. Some of the journals of 
Uruguay are rather outspoken. The Nacional 
and the Prensa, of Montevideo, both of which 
are violently opposed to the present adminis- 
tration in that country, declare that Colombia 
can expect no help from the other Soutli 
American republics, because they are in no po- 
sition to give any help. The Diva, of the same 
city, which is assumed to be the organ of the 
President of Uruguay, warns South Americans 
against arriving at any conclusion hastily. 

The Venezuelan newspapers, generally, re- 
member the aid received from the United States 
against Europe, and for the most part limit 
their comment to counseling Colombia to let 
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well enough alone, and to get what benefit she 
herself can out of the canal. The Colaborador 
Andino (Mérida) declares that the canal is an 
absolute national necessity. It advises Colombia 
to submit gracefully to the loss of Panama. The 
Combaté (Caracas) believes in the integrity of 
the United States, and cannot forget the aid 
against Europe ; but the Pregonero (Caracas) clam- 
ors for a South American alliance for mutual 
protection. 


MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 


The Liberal press of Mexico blames the gov- 
ernment of Colombia for what has happened in 
Panama. The Jmparcial, of Mexico City, known 
as a semi-official newspaper ; the Patria, of the 
same city; the Libertad, of Guadalajara City, 
and the Correo de la Tarde, of Mazatlan, Sinaloa, 
say that the misgovernment of Colombia and 
the rejection of the Hay-Herran treaty were the 
causes of the intervention of the United States 
in Panama, a necessary but deplorable fact, as 
it tends to the aggrandizement of Uncle Sam 
and his permanent establishment at the south of 
our country.” The influential Catholic news- 
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papers, such as the Tiempo, the Pais, and the 
Voz de México, published in the capital, declare 
that ‘no justification can be found for the con- 
duct of the United States, the government of 
which has betrayed the confidence of the Latin- 
American peoples, has committed a dishonorable 
act, and has violated the law of nations and the 
public faith guaranteed by public treaties.” The 
Tiempo also says that “the future integrity of 
Mexico and Central America is put in jeopardy, 
especially that of Mexico, which, from now on, 
has been put inside of an iron circle.” 

Some of the most influential newspapers of 
Central America, such as the Diarto del Salvador, 
the Latino Americano, the Comercio, of Managua, 
Nicaragua, and the Republica, of San José, Costa 
Rica, consider the part taken by the govern- 
ment of the United States in Panama ‘as a 
plain robbery, a manifestation of its new impe- 
rialistic policy, and a menace to the integrity of 
the weaker republics on this continent.” They 
know, and confess, that the building of the in- 
teroceanic canal is a public necessity ; but, they 
say, ‘‘such an end could have been accomplished 
by means more honorable and just.” 





WHAT THE PEOPLE READ IN FRANCE. 


c(- of the famous names of popular French 
journalism disappears with the death of 
Hippolyte Marinoni, the editor-in-chief (or di- 
rector, as the French say) of Le Petit Journal. 
M. Marinoni was one of the most powerful factors 
in French public life during the past quarter of 
acentury. JL’Lllustration says of him: 


In the quest for models of energy, we almost in- 
evitably turn to America, and we have found among 
that people the very finest examples when we have 
named Andrew Carnegie, Charles M. Schwab, and J. 
Pierpont Morgan. It would seem, however, that in 
such a category belongs M. Marinoni, director of Petit 
Journal, who has just died, in his eightieth year. 
The career of this noteworthy man, from the age of ten 
years, when, as a penniless lad, he watched the cows at 
the farm at Melun, to the directorship of a daily news- 
paper of a million and a half circulation, is certainly 
remarkable enough to have belonged to an American. 


THE SERIOUS REVIEWS. 


Paris is France so much that the publications 
of the capital are by far and away more im- 
portant than those of all the other cities of the 
republic. The French serious reviews are mostly 
published twice a month. They are not illus- 
trated, and their contents consist chiefly of rather 
long articles on literary, artistic, and political 





subjects. Topics of a purely popular nature are 
seldom treated. The dean of these dignified 
reviews is La Revue des Deux Mondes, founded 
by Frangois Buloz, and at present edited by the 
well-known critic and member of the Academy, 
Ferdinand Brunetiére. This review is very well 
known and widely read in all classes of society, 
not only in France, but abroad. Its pronounce- 
ments bear the stamp of authority. La Revue 
de Paris is also well established, and enjoys a 
good circulation. La Nouvelle Revue, formerly 
owned by the famous Madame Adam, enjoys 
a large circulation, and is not non-committal, 
like the Revue des Deux Mondes and the Revue de 
Paris, but liberal and progressive, after the stamp 
of Gambetta. This and La Revue (formerly Lu 
Revue des Revues) are more popular in the articles 
published. The latter also reviews foreign peri- 
odicals in much the same way as the Review or 
Reviews. Le Correspondant is another of the 
first-class reviews of the same general nature as 
those already mentioned, with, however, a lean- 
ing to clericalism. It is generally regarded as 


being pro-Catholic, anti-governmental, and _re- 
actionary. La Revue Bleue is still more popular 
in the subjects treated, and less ponderous in 
size than the others. 


It treats principally of 
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politics and literature. La Revue Universelle was 
formerly La Revue Larousse. It is edited by the 
famous Georges Moreau, and is well illustrated, 
giving special attention to art, literature, and 
science. Le Thédtre is one of the handsomely 
illustrated bimonthlies. It is devoted to the 
stage, with some treat- 
ment of art in general. 
Most of these periodi- 
cals are quoted from, 
more or less frequent- 
ly, in this magazine, 
in the departments 
“Leading Articles” 
and “The Spirit of 
the Foreign Reviews.” 


THE ILLUSTRATED 
WEEKLIES. 


The illustrated 
weekly newspaper is 
a favorite with the Pa- 
risian public. There 
are a number of these journals, well edited, and 
generally handsomely illustrated. The oldest is 
LI’ Illustration, which maintains its high reputation 
as a weekly “universal journal” in much the same 
way that Harper's Weekly claims to be a “journal 
of civilization.” Le Monde Lllustré follows close- 
ly upon L’Jilustration. It is almost as old, well 
printed, and widely read. L’ Univers Illustré is 
another of these illustrated weeklies, as are also 
La Vie Heureuse, La Vie Moderne, Paris Illustré, 
Les Arts, Les Modes, and Figaro Illustré. Figaro, 
Les Modes, and Paris Illustré are distinguished 
by the elegance of their society and fashion il- 
lustrations, most of them from photographs of 
actual living subjects—with references to the 
maker of the costume, and corresponding increase 
in the advertising receipts. 

Then there are the comic journals. These 
are scarcely ever bought by the readers, but are 
to be found in all cafés, and in other public or 
semi-public places. La Vie Parisienne is perhaps 
the best of these. Its caricatures and political 
cartoons are well done, and not so coarse as 
the monstrosities in Le Rire and Le Journal 
Amusant. 





HIPPOLYTE MARINONI. 


(Late publisher and editor of 
Le Petit Journal.) 


PARISIAN DAILY JOURNALISM. 


Paris has a perfect host of dailies, with circu- 
lations varying from a few hundreds to a mil- 
lion and a half. The great representative leader 


of the French press, which contains all the semi- 
official governmental announcements, is Le Zemps. 
It is Republican-Progressive in its sympathies. 
It has wide influence, is much read, and for 
many years has been: regarded as the dean of 
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the French daily press. It is an evening paper. 
Ranking with it, and resembling it considerably, 
is Le Journal des Deébats, also an evening paper, 
of dignity and seriousness, and an authority for 
the past thirty years. These two journals are 
read abroad. They contain news in moderate 
proportions with a good deal of signed comment 
on political subjects, dramatic, artistic, and lit- 
erary miscellany, and the inevitable feuilleton, or 
daily love-story, without which no French daily 
newspaper could live. Both these leaders are 
three-cent papers, as are also the Figaro, the (// 
Blas, and the Gaulois. The Figaro has a large 
circulation, and is influential. The Gaulo’s is 
the organ of the Orleanist Conservatives. The 
Gil Blas is of the old political order, and some- 
what risque in its tone. The Matin is the great 
newspaper. It makes a specialty of news and 
signed communications by authorities on politics 
at home and abroad. Le Stvécle is radical. Lu 
Liberté is Republican-Imperial in its tendencies, 
and L’ Autorité is violently Bonapartist Imperial- 
istic. La Lanterne is a well-read sheet support- 
ing the present government. La Libre Purole is 
antitSemitic and anti-governmental. La /eé- 
publique Frangaise is Republican-Progressive, and 
La Petite République is Radical-Socialistic. Le 
Petit Parisien, L’Eclair, La Presse, Le Soir, 
L’ Echo de Paris, La Patrie, L’ Evenement, Le la- 
dical, Le Rappel, L’ Aurore, Le Soleil, and Le Jour- 
nal are other penny papers of more or less in- 
fluence and varying degree of ‘yellowness.” 
The “yellow journal” par excellence, however, 
is Le Petit Journal, a small, poorly printed, one- 
cent journal, which boasts the largest circulation 
of any daily journal in the world,—a million 
and a half. It is addressed to all classes and all 
societies, and makes strong appeals to the love 
of sensation of the lower French classes. It is 
Progressive, anti-governmental, and has an im- 
mense influence with the laboring people. The 
other “yellow journal” is ZL’ Jntransigeant, owned 
and edited by Henri Rochefort. This is denun- 
ciatory, intensely radical, and always against 
the government. 

Until quite recently, provincial journalism in 
France made but a poor showing. The great 
Parisian dailies reached all the other cities so 
quickly that it was scarcely worth while for the 
journalists of the departments to make much etf- 
fort. During the last few years, however, 4 
number of influential papers have been published 
in the other cities. Such, forexample, are Le ti! 
Marseillais, Le Soleil du Midi, published at Mar- 
seilles, radical ; La Dépéche, of Toulouse, and / 
Gironde, of Bordeaux ; Le Novelliste, of Rouen ; 
Le Progrés de Lyon and Le Lyon Républicain, of 
Lyons, and L’Echo du Nord, of Lille. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


THE STRUGGLE IN THE FAR EAST. 


Se articles in the English reviews for Feb- 
ruary, having been written while nego- 
tiations between Russia and Japan were still 
pending, are largely taken up with discussions 
of the ways by which an immediate conflict 
might be avoided. Some of the writers, how- 
ever, seem to have given up all hope of a peace- 
ful settlement, and to concern themselves only 
with the chances of the rival powers in actual 
war. Thus, Mr. Alfred Stead, writing in the 
World's Work on the relative advantages in the 
positions occupied by Russia and Japan, says : 

«“ As to the chances of a war at the present sea- 
son, they are, in the opinion of the present 
writer, all in favor of Japan. Vladivostok, 
where are situated the only docks available, save 
one at Port Arthur, will be frozen in shortly ; 
the small harbor space at Port Arthur will force 
her fleet to try conclusions with the Japanese. 
The latter can place seven battleships, seven 
armored cruisers, and sixteen unarmored cruisers 
in line against Russia’s eight battleships, five 
armored cruisers, and fourteen unarmored cruis- 
ers. Japan’s vessels are modern and homo- 
geneous, and, most important item of all, the 
crews know the coasts and seas. The Japanese 
desire above all things to have a decisive action 
at the very beginning of the war. <A victory 
then would mean command of the sea and im- 
munity from any attack upon Japanese territory, 
while even a drawn battle would leave the ad- 
vantage on Japan’s side, since the Russian vessels 
could not repair, while the Japanese have every 
facility close at hand. It is for this reason that 
it is all to Russia’s interest. to postpone a conflict 
until the spring, when Vladivostok is again open, 
and Japan would have to divide her fleet in 
order to deal with the two naval bases of Russia. 
Everything, therefore, would seem to point to 
Japanese action just as soon as Vladivostok is 
frozen up.” 

This supplies a reason for Japan’s quick blows 
at the outset which has not always been taken 
into account in our observations of the war. 

Mr. Stead further points out that during the 
Chino-Japanese War the Japanese officers trav- 
ersed all the country in which a war with Russia 
would take place. ‘It may be taken as certain 
that the Manchuria railway will be destroyed— 
by brigands, by honest Chinese farmers, by any 
one who is anxious for a good, useful piece of 
iron.” During peaceful times, the Russians 


found it hard enough to prevent this. Russia 
will have difficulty in getting a loan. Japan 
will find it easy todo so in England. Mr. Stead 


concludes, “ Close to her base, opposed to an ad- 
versary thousands of miles away, Japan, I think, 
has every chance of winning her fight.” 


Russia’s Internal Weakness. 


“ Qalchas,” in the Fortnightly Review, writes on 
‘“‘ Kirst Principles in the Far East.” He consid- 
ers that there is not the slightest doubt that 
Great Britain will do her duty by her ally, but 
pleads that the possible consequences of a Jap- 
anese-Russian conflict in Europe may not be 
overlooked. He says: 

“Internally, Russia is not strengthening, but is 
weakening. By comparison with the four others 
that have been mentioned, she is weaker than 
she has ever been. Her diplomacy, beneath a 
superficial appearance of audacity, has betrayed 
more and more, during recent years, a profound 
consciousness of debility. She is well aware 
that she is confronted by the serious danger of 
finding Japan intrenched across her path in the 
far East, England in the middle East, and Ger- 
many inthe near East. She cannot make up her 
mind to seek a remedy for her situation by mak- 
ing friends with that one of these three powers 
whose friendship she might count the least costly, 
and whose help, if it could be had for any of 
her purposes, would be the most advantageous. 
She cannot, at the present moment, risk war 
upon any one of her three chief fronts without 
running the danger of permanently sacrificing 
her interests on the other two. Her internal con- 
dition means that defeat would involve perils 
without limit.” 


TOO MUCH VITUPERATION. 


He deplores the campaign of calumny against 
Russia and all that is Russian, finding in it a 
curious parallel to Great Britain’s position with 
regard to the South African war. 

‘As a matter of honor, even well-bred duelists 
do not vituperate before they engage, and it 
would make a saving change in the whole atti- 
tude of international politics if the press of every 
country would on principle avoid libeling the 
adversary it thinks it may have to fight. If 
the newspapers of every country could unlearn 
the habit.of imputing peculiar evil to the policy 
of all the countries with which they disagree, it 
would be far more serviceable to the cause of 
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peace among men than all the efforts of the 
Hague conference.” 


THE VALUE OF KOREA. 


«‘Calchas thus sums up the situation so far 
as it touches Korea : 

« Japan must fight for Korea if she cannot get 
it otherwise. It is with her a matter of life and 
death. Upon Russia’s part, it is not absolutely 
a matter of life and death, but the possession of 
Korea would be an asset of such extraordinary 
importance ; the final loss of the peninsula by 
Russia would be a check so complete and de- 
pressing, a disadvantage so decisive and perma- 
nent in its character, that any power in Russia's 
situation would be justified in fighting for Korea 
if there were a reasonable prospect of success. 
With the new great power intrenched in Korea, 
Russia will be commanded by Japan in the Yel- 
low Sea quite as effectively as she is commanded 
by Germany in the Baltic. Powerful as Russia’s 
position would be in Korea, that of Japan, for 
all naval purposes, at least, would be far more 
so. It would throw the sea power of the far 
East into her hands permanently. Settled upon 
both sides of the Straits of Korea, she could cut 
the communications between Vladivostok and 
Port Arthur at will. From the military point 
of view, Japan, once fully installed in northern 
Korea, would be close upon the flank of the 
Manchurian railway. Intrenched in this posi- 
tion, Japan would have the best prospects of 
achieving the permanent supremacy in the far 
East. It will be seen that if ever there was a case 
of the irreconcilable antagonism of fundamental 
interests, it is this. Any power, we repeat, in 
the position of Russia would be justified a thou- 
sand times from its own point of view in fight- 
ing for Korea if, upon consideration of all the 
circumstances, there were a reasonable prospect 
of success, and if there were no danger of sacri- 
ficing even more important interests elsewhere.” 


Japan’s Case. 


Dr. Dillon, in his résumé of foreign affairs in 
the Contemporary Review, deals at length with 
the far East. He makes several very good 
points which are generally overlooked by writers 
on this subject. 

‘«‘ Suppose,” he says, ‘for the sake of argument, 
that parchment treaties had for Russia and Ja- 
pan to-day the same value that they formerly 
possessed, and do still possess, in the eyes, say, 
of France and England in the matter of New- 
foundland, a good workable agreement might 
be come to in aweek. For between the avowed 
aims of Russia and the maximum claims of Ja- 
pan there is a margin quite large enough to 
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supply materials for a satisfactory compromise. 
Take, for instance, Japan’s case as stated to me 
by one of the Mikado’s most fair-minded diplo- 
matic representatives in Europe. <A few years 
ago, she acquired a portion of southern Man- 
churia by right of conquest, such as the law of 
nations still deems a sufficient title. The war 
of which that territorial acquisition was the up- 
shot cost her immense sums of money—and that 
expense is held to constitute a further, and in- 
deed a flawless, title to territory in the far East. 
Russia cannot belittle these arguments without 
throwing up her own case, which is founded on 
them, or, rather, on only one of the two. 

«But Russia forced Japan to waive her right, 
on the ground that China's integrity is indis- 
pensable to the weal of the world. Whatever 
else might happen, China's territory must re- 
main inviolate and inviolable. Japan, therefore, 
making a virtue of necessity, cleared out of 
southern Manchuria, whereupon Russia, forgetful 
of her anxiety for the Celestial Empire, entered 
in and occupied, not merely the southern dis- 
tricts, but the entire province. The occupation, 
however, was only temporary, Russia said, and 
pledged herself to evacuate the country on a 
certain date. Indignant at this breach of faith, 
as they termed it, the Japs none the less re- 
mained cool. They wisely resolved to refrain 
from protests and demonstrations, to accept Rus- 
sia’s word, and wait patiently till the date fixed 
for returning the province to China should ar- 
rive. Not until it had come and gone without 
bringing any change of masters in Manchuria 
did the government of the Mikado move, and 
then they put forward a claim to compensation 
in Korea, and to the benefits assured them by 
their treaty rights in Manchuria.” 

The crux of the Korean question Dr. Dillon 
rightly surmises to lie in the possession of the 
fortifiable ports at the extreme south of the penin- 
sula,—the right to create a second Dardanelles 
in the Straits of Korea. <‘ Russia’s interest in 
occupying these two ports, or at least Masampho, 
is enormous, but only if she be resolved absolutely 
to annex all Manchuria.” 


ARBITRATION IMPOSSIBLE. 


Arbitration Dr. Dillon considers impossible. 


Suppose, he says : 


“That the Hague tribunal tried the case to 
the best of its ability, the issue it would have 
to decide is which of the two parties enjoys a 
sacred or inalienable right to rob a third state 
of a rich province and a fourth power of every- 
thing it owns. ‘To put the matter ironically but 
plainly, it would be as if two thieves, having 
fallen out over the distribution of the booty 
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which they expected from a burglary as yet only 
planned, were to take their differences before 
one of his majesty’s judges and ask him to try 
the case according to his conscience and the 
law of the realm. They would not, perhaps, 
allege that their honor was at stake, but that 
would be needless. And the translation into 
plain laconic English of any judgment come to 
by the international tribunal would run, approx- 
imately : ‘and for the aforesaid reasons his Im- 
perial Majesty N.N. alone possesses the right 
lawfully to despoil his Imperial Majesty the 
Chinese Emperor of his province of Manchuria, 
and further to wrest from the grasp of his Im- 
perial Majesty the Emperor of Korea all the 
territories which he inherited from his fore- 
fathers, without any reserve whatever.’ 


THE FUTURE—JAPAN. 


“The Japanese Government relies less, very 
much less, upon any terms agreed to by Russia 
than upon its own ability to enforce them ; and 
as this is necessarily a quantity which as time 
goes on decreases relatively to its rival, they are 
embarrassed sorely. ‘We would gladly make 
terms with Russia,’ remarked my Japanese in- 
formant, ‘but she will keep them only until such 
time as she can afford to disregard them, and 
that, of course, will be the moment when we can 
no longer object efficaciously to her backslidings. 
We cannot trust Russia,—her diplomatic bonds 
have fallen deeper than her paper money during 
the Crimean War.’ 

«The utmost, then, that can reasonably be an- 
ticipated is the maintenance of peace for a very 
limited time. And this is all the more to be re- 
gretted that the terms of any modus vivendi agreed 
upon would necessarily include one important 
stipulation at least, which would be useless if 
not enduring. That would be a clause granting 
to Japan certain substantial commercial conces- 
sions in Manchuria, in consideration of her 
waiving the right to claim immediate compensa- 
tion in Korea for Russia’s occupation of Man- 
churia. . . . Manchuria, if the doctrine of the 
‘open door’ were upheld, would be a present 
to the nations at Russia’s expense. Its mar- 
kets would be flooded with Japanese, American, 
English, and German wares, to the exclusion 
of Muscovite goods; and Russia would thus 
by a stroke of a pen have thwarted the policy 
which she had for years been pursuing at enor- 
mous cost. 


THE FUTURE—RUSSIA. 


‘‘ Russian troops will be massed on the Chinese 
border in such numbers as to sweep away all 
Opposition, provided always that there be time 


enough to execute the plan. The naval squad 
ron, however, will be kept in far-Eastern waters, 
despite the hundreds of millions which it ab- 
sorbs and its doubtful prospects of sweeping 
the sea. 

“And it is the knowledge of that scheme 
which causes the Japs to exercise more than 
their usual caution, and to think well before 
patching up the quarrel for a year or two. 
What they eagerly desire is lasting peace, not a 
disadvantageous truce. Whether it will be con- 
cluded, no man cansay. The only clear points 
are its difficulties, which consist, on the one 
hand, in the impossibility of Japan ceding the 
two ports of Masampho and Mokpho to Russia 
and the fixed resolve of the latter power to hin- 
der them from falling into the hands of Japan, 
and, on the other side, in the impossibility of 
Russia adopting the policy of the ‘open door’ 
in Manchuria. And unless these impossibilities 
become feasible, it will be as difficult to conclude 
a lasting peace as to build a palace over an 
abyss.” 


A Defensive War on Japan’s Part. 


Mr. Joseph Longford, late British consul at 
Nagasaki, gives an historical survey of Japanese 
relations with Korea. He sums up the present 
situation as follows : 

“The wonder is that Japan, in the face of the 
continued provocation she has received, has not 
struck before. Now she may perhaps be driven 
into striking the first blow ; but even if that be 
so, the war will on her part be as purely defensive 
as any that has ever been waged in history, and 
will be entered upon by her with the utmost re- 
luctance, actuated by no selfish motives of aggres- 
sion, only as the very last resource for the pres- 
ervation of what she considers essential to her 
national safety.” 


PENSIONS IN JAPAN. 


. forebodings over the inevitable 

result of a war to the widows and orphans 
of Japan are indulged in by the Heimin Shimbin, 
a weekly socialistic journal published in Tokio. 
Whether a war with Russia end in a victory for 
Japan or not, says this journal, ‘we are sure it 
will bring dreadful calamities upon mankind.” 
The Shimbin then has the following to say about 
the’ Japanese pension system : 

“In 1902, the law was amended in the sense 
of increasing the grants in aid of these families. 
According to the law, the allowances granted by 
the state to the families of military men killed 
in battle, or died from the effects of wounds re- 
ceived in battle, are : 
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To the family of a— Yen, annually. 


OS Cree cere 36 to 57 
Non-commissioned officer ...............000+ 60 to 150 
RINNE 6 co cS wid acwcsawcsssaosee 180 
ARG SOONG 65500sse0nessecccssensisecvece 225 
OO nS ee 300 
DDD occsh enbneicksadeulenaichaveseseuese seaseea? 450 
Lieutenant-colonel.........ccccccccsscccccecs 600 
PORE se sicswseweee i cesheaawess eas eexaune ere 750 


«These allowances are given during the life 
of the widow, and are discontinued if she mar- 
ries again ; and there are special regulations re- 
lating to motherless children. Roughly speak- 
ing, the above allowances are one-third of the 
pay received by the officer or soldier during the 
life. 
captain downward the allowances are quite in- 
sufficient to support a family. As things now 
stand, the widow and children of a soldier killed 
in battle may find themselves condemned to sup- 
port life on a miserable pittance of thirty-five 
cents a week. . . . We do not argue that great- 
er generosity on the part of the state is essential, 
but we wish the cause that will bring such calam- 
ities will be entirely stopped.” 





MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP IN TOKIO. 


i interesting article on the problem of mu- 

nicipal ownership in the Japanese capital 
is contributed to the Sun Trade Journal (“ Pub- 
lished in Tokio, in English and Japanese: A 
Faithful Exponent of Oriental A ffairs, Especially 
Devoted to Commerce and Industry”) by Prof. 
Iso Abe. This writer recounts the struggles of 
Tokio to become a modern city in the fullest 
sense. ‘To-day, the members of the council are 
elected in the same way as in Berlin. Public 
works, transportation, education, and sanitation 
are carried on according to methods of civilized 
cities all over the world. Tokio has a water 
system, street railways, electric and gas light- 
ing, good macadamized roads, and even a few 
public libraries. And yet, says Professor Abe, 
the public men of Tokio “have not the least 
idea about the municipal ownership of monopo- 
lies. . . . Municipal ownership is not only a mat- 
ter of -justice, but also a matter of expediency.” 
The municipal government of the Japanese capi- 
tal has lost several opportunities for monopoliz- 
ing gas and electric-light plants, street railways, 
and markets. The water system is the only one 
owned by the city. The great obstacle in the 
way of municipal ownership, Professor A be-be- 
lieves, is the unwholesome influence of party 
politics in the municipal government. In Au- 


gust, 1898, the city council of Tokio offered to 
build and operate street railways, but it is a well- 
known and at the same time disgraceful fact 
that the same council offered to grant the fran- 





It is quite obvious that from the rank of : 
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chise to a private company in November, 1899. 
Why did such a change come over the council / 
Politics. . . . The franchise was given to the 
private company which is now known as the 
Street Railway Company, and the people were 
thus robbed of their best source of revenue.” 
The terms of the contract between the munici- 
pality and the Street Railway Company, signed 
in June, 1900, “are unreasonable and extrava. 
gant.” The terms are until March 30, 1952, and 
it is stipulated that when there is a surplus, 
after deducting 7 per cent. as interest on the 
capital and 10 per cent. for the reserve fund, 
one-third of that sum shall be delivered to that 
municipality. After 1932, the municipality ‘may 
purchase the property of the company by pay- 
ing a reasonable price for it.” The rate of fare 
and hours of employees’ service must be sanc- 
tioned by the minister of the interior and the 
chief of the metropolitan police. We must look, 
says Dr. Abe, to municipal ownership as our 
ideal. . 


EFFORTS TOWARD MUNICIPALIZATION. 


«When the officers of the Tokio Street Rail- 
way Company were quarreling among themselves 
about the question of the amalgamation of the 
two street-railway companies, the city council 
began to think how the street railways might be 
municipalized. A committee was appointed at 
once to investigate the matter, and Mr. Ozaki, 
the mayor, had an interview with the minister 
of the interior to ask his opinion about the prob- 
lem. We are now eagerly watching the prog- 
ress of the movement. . . . It is a noted fact 
that the home department is encouraging the 
home rule of towns and villages in various ways. 
Officers have been sent to many villages and 
towns, recently, to make a thorough investiga- 
tion, and some of them are selected as model 
towns and villages. If you were to listen to 
the reports of these officers, you would learn 
that almost all model communities have public 
property, such as forests and meadows. There 
is no doubt that the success of home rule de- 
pends much on public property from which some 
amount of interest can be derived. If it is so, 
home rule in the city must also be modeled in 
the same way. What forests and meadows are 
to towns and villages, monopolies are to the city. 
. . . Is it not contradictory to encourage the 
public ownership of forests and meadows in vil- 
lages and to discountenance the municipal own- 
ership of monopolies? The water system is the 
only monopoly that is already municipalized in 
Tokio, but gas and electric plants, markets, 
abattoirs, and street railways are still managed 
by private corporations. Considering the rapid 
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increase of population, and consequently of ex- 
penditure, Tokio must municipalize all these 
monopolies sooner or later. If it is asked when 
these should be municipalized, I would say with- 
out the least hesitation, ‘the sooner the better.’ ” 





CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S IN RUSSIA. 


Oe Swedish magazine A ffarsvdrlden (Stock- 

holm) contains a profusely illustrated ar- 
ticle describing the Russian Christmas, which, 
like the English, has its gift-hung tree, its pres- 
ents, and its merry-making. Rice and raisins, 
however, take the place of our plum pudding, and 
this meal by ancient custom is eaten on Christ- 
mas Eve. On Christmas Day, the priests visit 
neighboring families to hold a short service, 
during which every one and everything—the 
worshipers, the walls, and the furniture—have 
holy water sprinkled over them, the gratitude 
of the people expressing itself to the priests in 
cash, according to their means. Small street- 
arabs jostle each other in the competition of 
“praising Christ’ for a copper or two at the 
various houses. Superstition is rife in Russia 
at this season, and the writer recounts some of 
the weird ceremonies that obtain for the purpose 
of letting men and maidens know their fate. 
One such may, perhaps, be mentioned. A glass 
of water is placed before the image of some 
saint, the yolk of an egg is dropped into it, and 
in the morning the yolk, by the shape it has as- 
sumed, will give a clear sign of the future. It 
is considered advisable, however, to turn the 
image of the saint to the wall, lest it hinder the 
desired result. 


HOW THE NEW YEAR IS USHERED IN. 


The New Year is celebrated with service in 
the churches. At midnight, the Czar receives 
good wishes, a cannonade of one hundred shots 
is fired, and the flag-decked streets are illumi- 
nated with electric lights and colored lanterns. 
On the eve of “sotjelnik "—the last day of the 
holiday season—a cross is chalked on the doors 
to hinder the entrance of Satan, who has par- 
taken in the festivities, and the people also fast. 
On that day, there are no public amusements. 
Instead, at 2 o’clock, a solemn service is held 
outside the Winter Palace, for which purpose a 
round building with a pale-blue cupola is erected, 
and from this steps lead down to the river, where 
the water is blessed and thus becomes endowed 
with the power of healing. Many true Chris- 
tians, says the narrator, come down here at night 
to dip themselves and thus get rid of the sins 
they have brought upon themselves during. this 
season of gayety. 
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BRITISH SUPREMACY IN INDIA. 


. the Nineteenth Indian National Congress, 

recently held in-Calcutta, the president, 
Mr. Ghose, bewailed British domination as preju- 
dicial to the best interests of the Hindus. He 
said : 

«“ Are we to believe that the policy which many 
years ago killed our indigenous industries, which 
even only the other day and under a Liberal ad- 
ministration unblushingly imposed ‘excise duties 
on our cotton manufactures, which steadily drains 
our national resources to the extent of something 
like twenty millions sterling per annum, and . 


‘which, by imposing heavy burdens on our agri- 


cultural population, increases the frequency and 
intensity of our famines to an extent unknown 
in former times,—are we to believe that the 
various administrative acts which have led to. 
these results were directly inspired by a benefi- 
cent Providence ?” 

Commenting on this presidential address, fas 
Indian Nation says, editorially : 

“ Admitting all the grievances that can be 
urged against the government, can it be denied 
that British rule has been the salvation of the 
country ? We must confess we do not share, 
we do not even understand, Mr. Ghose’s indig- 
nation at the remark that British supremacy in 
India is a divine dispensation. This is not the 
place to write a history of the beginnings of 
English rule or to attempt a description of this 
country, its princes and peoples, at the time 
when the scepter seemed to pass naturally from 
the nerveless grasp of the Mogul into the steady 
and righteous hands that have since wielded it. 
But the most superficial observation will suffice 
to show that for the peoples of India, never 
welded into a nation, and incapable of union,, 
self-government, and spontaneous development, 
British rule was a necessity. . .. We do not 


.believe it is claimed in any quarter that par- 


ticular administrative acts have been directly 
inspired by Providence; but it may be safely 
said that, admitting,—at any rate, for argument’s 
sake,—every item of Mr. Ghose’s impeachment, 
British rule has been better than any other rule 
that preceded it in modern times, that it has 
averted many possible calamities and prepared 
the way for many possible benefits, and that on 
this ground it may be regarded as a beneficent 
divine intervention. Without British rule, where 
would have been our political and social con. 
gresses and conferences, a free press, legal equal- 
ity, the aspirations which we want to be grati- 
fied, the notion of popular rights, the recognition 
of the responsibilities of government, the ma- 
terial benefits of the railway, the telegraph, and 
the factory, the multifarious blessings implied 
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in Pax Britannica, the schools and colleges and 
hospitals open to all, and that modern culture of 
which Mr. Ghose himself is one of the finest 
products ?” 


THE FRENCH PROTECTORATE OVER MOROCCO. 


ERMAN colonial aspirations find voice in 
Joachim Count von Pfeil’s discussion of 
the coming French protectorate over Morocco 
in the Deutsche Monatsschrift (Berlin). French 
designs on Morocco are very evident. French- 
men have quietly taken possession of the Tuat 
oases, and are now about to occupy the Muluya 
valley and cross the natural frontier of the Atlas 
Mountains. Count von Pfeil believes that Ger- 
many ought now to speak her mind, as she and 
England are the only two powers directly in- 
terested in this move of France, both being 
colonial powers having considerable commercial 
relations with Morocco. Since England and 
France have now agreed on the Morocco ques- 
tion, this writer suggests that the former cede to 
the latter her interests in that country, in return 
for other concessions,—perhaps the recognition 
of England’s continued paramountcy in Egypt. 

By acquiring Morocco, France would add fifty 
thousand square miles to her colonial area. She 
would get control of the trade, thereby benefit- 
ing French industry at the expense of the Ger- 
man markets. By developing the agriculture of 
Morocco, under the very favorable conditions of 
climate and soil, France would soon be enabled 
to flood the markets of northern Europe with 
high-grade cereals at low cost, thus becoming a 
dangerous competitor of the struggling German 
farmer. The mineral wealth of the country is 
such that, with proper governmental encourage- 
ment, important iron industries could be devel- 
oped. Morocco, in short, is a rich plum, both 
politically and industrially, for any nation draw- 
ing it within its sphere of influence. 

In view of these facts, the writer thinks that 
it is incumbent upon Germany to neutralize the 
effects of a French pretectorate by diplomacy, by 
insisting on the maintenance of the status quo 
in Morocco and the carrying out of the provi- 
sions of the Madrid convention and the German 
commercial treaty. He finally suggests that other 
nations, as well as France, have the right to ad- 
vance toward Morocco, proposing an approach 
on the more accessible side, from the coast of the 
Atlantic toward the northwestern slopes of the 
Atlas Mountains. 


GERMANY’S NEED FOR EXPANSION. 


The need of expansion, moreover, which urges 
other nations to seize upon new territory, justi- 
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fies Germany also in looking toward Morocco. 
‘Everywhere in the world we see how other 
nations advance their own interests. Russia 
occupies Manchuria, England is marching upon 
Thibet,—not because much may be found there, 
but because she is forced to do so for self-preser- 
vation,—and she conquers entire South Africa 
without oppositidn. France occupies the Tuat 
oases unhindered. Why should similar pro- 
ceedings on our part be considered unjust ? 
We have the same rights [as regards Morocco] 
which Russia claims in her Manchurian policy, 
France in North Africa, and England in South 
Africa. The assertion that Morocco belongs to 
the French because they first brought it to the 
attention of the world can hardly be maintained, 
for, although French explorers were among the 
first to enter Morocco, they all followed in the 
footsteps of the great German, Gerhard Rohlf. 
We, more than all other peoples, are in duty 
bound to expand. The colonial possessions of 
France are already nearly five times as great as 
ours. The colonies of England cover half the 
world. Both these countries have assured the 
future of their trade and industry by acquiring 
commercial territory free from competition. 
We only have not yet had time to add to our 
country more than a very modest piece of the 
globe,—regions, moreover, requiring much labor 
and cultivation before they can become markets 
for our industries or settlements for the overflow 
of our population. . . . Morocco is a highly im- 
portant country for us. Our commerce with it 
is even now very considerable, and will become 
increasingly important as the purchasing power 
of its people grows. No other market of the 
future is so near to us or capable of so much de- 
velopment. No other country on the globe 
could make us so independent, by supplying us 
with cereals when our own acres will no longer 
be sufficient to feed us. France may need 
Morocco, but we need it also, for its commerce 
and agriculture, for our future industries, and 
especially for the expansion of our people.” 





TOLSTOY ON THE ORTHODOX RELIGION OF 
RUSSIA. 


OUNT TOLSTOY has written for the Revue 
de Paris an article entitled «What the 
Orthodox Religion Really Is.” He indicts the 
Russian national Church for apostasy to the 
tenets of the founder of Christianity on almost 
every count, and gives this description of the 
orthodox religion, which, he declares, is losing 
its hold on the people : 
“Orthodox religion brings to my mind only a 
lot of long-haired men, who are very arrogant, 
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without instruction, clothed in silk and velvet, 
decorated with ornaments and jewels, whom one 
calls archbishops and metropolitans, and thou- 
sands of other men, with hair uncombed, who 
find themselves under the most servile domina- 
tion of a few individuals who; under color of 
dispensing the sacraments, cheat and rob the 
people. How can I have faith in this Church 
and believe, if to a man who asks from the bot- 
tom of his soul it replies only by the most mis- 
erable deceptions, by insanities, and affirms that 
no one has the right to make any other reply to 
these questions? . .. I may choose the color 
of my trousers, I may take a wife according to 
my taste, but in other respects, in those in which 
I feel myself a man, I must ask these imbecile 
people, these fools and deceivers. As a guide 
of my life in the innermost corner of my soul, I 
am to have the pastor, the priest of my parish, 
who has just come from the seminary, a shallow 
boy, almost illiterate, or an aged drunkard, 
whose only care is to acquire as many fowls and 
pigs as he can. If during prayer the deacon 
asks long life for the adulteress, Catherine the 
Second, or for Peter, that robber and assassin 
who blasphemed the Gospel, I must pray for 
that. Often these miserable wretches have asked 
that my brothers be burned or hanged, and I 
must cry ‘Anathema!’ These men declare that 
my brethren shall be cursed, and I must cry 
‘Anathema!’ They insist that I shall drink wine 
in a little spoon, and assert that it is not wine, 
but the blood of the body of God,—and I must 
do it. Oh, but it is terrible!” 





HOW AND WHY ANIMALS ARE COLORED. 


B Beis subject, while by no means a new one, 
is remarkably well treated, in the Pall Mall 
Magazine, by Mr. R. I. Pocock, of the zoélogical 
department, Natural History Museum. Two of 
the illustrations accompanying the paper,—those 
of the water buck and the Gueripe monkey,— 
are reproduced herewith. 


SEASONAL ADJUSTMENT. OF COLORS. 


A seasonal adjustment is constantly going on 
between colors of the animals and those of their 
environment. Polar bears, for instance, are 
perennially white. 

“Tn the case of many of the Arctic seals, the 
pups are clothed with fluffy snow-white hair, so 
that while still unable to swim and compelled to 
lie on the snow, they may escape the notice of 
the polar bears ; but on the Antarctic ice, where 
the seals have neither bears nor any land carniv- 
ora to fear, the young are born with the colors 
of their parents.” 
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PROTECTIVE COLORING OFTEN UNNECESSARY. 


The coloring of animals is by no means always 
protective. Where concealment is not needed 
animals tend to assume a uniformly dark col- 
oration. 
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THE WATER BUCK. 


‘No animal exceeds the common mole in the 
jetty blackness of its fur. Its subterranean life 
and the nature of its food make protective col- 
oration superfluous. Ravens, rooks, and carrion 
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crows are conspicuous everywhere by their black- 
ness. ‘They have no need for concealment, since 
they feed upon food that requires no catching, 
are unmolested by raptorial birds, and nest out 
of reach of rapacious mammals. So, too, with 
bears. Black is the color characteristic of these 
animals, as is testified by its prevalence in nearly 
all the known species.” 

All cats, however, are, in general, protectively 
colored. Their whole organization “is a per- 
fected mechanism for catching and killing living 
prey by a sudden pounce from a point of van- 
tage.” 

“With very few exceptions, the ground tint 
of the coat is some shade of yellow or gray, re- 














THE GUERIPE MONKEY. 


lieved by black markings forming spots, patches, 
or stripes. ‘ The yellowish skin of the tiger, with 
its vertical black stripes, blends with the fading 
stalks of the jungle grass, and with the dark in- 
terspaces between them.” 


MOST MONKEYS PROTECTIVELY COLORED. 


Monkeys are generally, if not always, pro- 
tectively colored. 

«Some shade of gray, often with a yellowish 
or brownish tinge, and frequently relieved by 
darker or lighter patches, is the prevailing color 
of the body, while white spots or patches are in 
some cases developed upon the face. Since 
monkeys are exceptionally keen-sighted and ever 
on the watch when awake, it is probable that the 
usefulness of concealment comes in chiefly at 
night, when pythons, constrictors, and climbing 
nocturnal carnivora search for them sleeping in 
the trees.” 


DEER, WILD SHEEP, AND GOATS. 


Deer are always either spotted with white, 
the effect of which resembles that of sunlight 
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streaming through the leaves of the trees, or 
uniformly dark in tint, to accord with the dense 
forests or jungle which they inhabit. The colors 
of wild sheep and goats blend with those of 
their surroundings too perfectly for detection 
except by the most practised eye; and unless 
silhouetted against the sky as they stand on 
peaks or ridges, they are fairly safe. When 
giraffes stand in a clump of acacias, they are 
practically invisible at a little distance. 


COLORING ALIKE PROTECTIVE AND DISTINCTIVE. 


It is not possible to cite all Mr. Pocock’s ex- 
tremely interesting instances of animals’ color. 
ing; but one fact he mentions is not very gen- 
erally known. 

The hind quarters of monkeys and certain 
herbivora (the water buck, for instance) are very 
conspicuously colored ; but there is a reason for 
this conspicuousness. Both these classes of an- 
imals are apt to dash off headlong through the 
trees, and their striking coloring serves the use- 
ful purpose of enabling any laggers to keep up. 
Mr. Pocock concludes : 

‘« All facts in natural history have to be looked 
at from two points of view,—the ‘how’ and the 
‘why.’ With regard to the coloring of beasts, 
the ‘why,’ in many instances, is known, and can 
be guessed, in others, from that knowledge ; in 
some few, it still remains a puzzle, from dearth 
of observations of the animals in their natural 
haunts.” , 


ALASKA’S RAILROADS. 


.". pioneer railroad in Alaska was the White 
Pass & Yukon Railroad, completed about 
five years ago for the purpose of connecting the 
Klondike region with the outer world. This 
road, only 112 miles in length, had many engi- 
neering obstacles to contend with, and is still 
operated in the winter with the greatest diffi- 
culty. In his article on “ Arctic Railway Build 
ing” in Cassier’s for January, Mr. George E. 
Walsh reminds us that the builders of the White 
Pass road were considered rash in attempting to 
construct and operate a line in such a region; 
and yet their investments have proved exceed- 
ingly profitable. 

“Last year, this same road paid 60 per cent. 
dividends to its stockholders, and its stock sold 
in Chicago at the exceedingly high price of $750 
per share. When the shares were first offered 
to the public, they were sold at $6.50 apiece, 
and the par value was $10. This phenomenal 


increase in value is due to the rapidly improving 
conditions in Alaska, and to the tremendous im- 
Summer vIs- 


petus to travel given by the line. 
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itors now go through the Yukon Pass in ever- 
increasing numbers, and all along the old trail 
covered by the road adventurous tourists swarm 


. In summer. 


HOW THE RAILROAD REDUCED LIVING EXPENSES. 


« As a matter of fact, this pioneer northern 
road has proved as advantageous to the public as 
to its stockholders. Besides annually attracting 
thousands of tourists to the old gold fields, the 
road has-benefited the dwellers within the Arctic 
Circle by greatly reducing the cost of living. Be- 
fore the line was constructed, it was very costly 
to get supplies in the gold region, as they had 
to be taken over the Pass on the backs of men. 
This cost from 39 cents to $1 per pound, and 
the goods’ delivered in Dawson at this price 
were well worth it. In the rush season of the 
year, it was impossible to hire enough men 
to carry the goods over the Pass for the outside 
price. 

“The building of the railway, however, im- 
mediately altered conditions. Besides opening 
an artery of travel which could accommodate 
all who wished to pass on to Dawson, the 
road brought the cost of goods-transporta- 
tion down to something less than five and six 
cents per pound. To-day, the official charge 
averages four and three-quarters of a cent per 
pound. The benefits to the gold-seekers and 
settlers in the Klondike region, and Dawson 
in particular, are naturally great; but the 
chief good comes from the continued rush 
of new settlers to the region, who are at- 
tracted both by the gold prospects and the 
fact that Alaska offers a fertile field for other 
industries.” 


CAPE NOME’S “ WILD GOOSE RAILROAD.” 


Mr. Walsh also describes the transportation 
situation at the Cape Nome gold fields, where a 
railroad was almost as imperatively demanded 
as in the Klondike region. 

“Cape Nome is fully as important as the 
Klondike region, from the gold-seeker’s point 
of view ; but it has a barren coast so rough and 
inhospitable that ships cannot approach nearer 
than two or three miles. There are no good 
harbors, and the ships carrying supplies to this 
place have to lighter their cargo ashore through 
a difficult sea. It is not only a wasteful prav- 
tice of getting supplies into Cape Nome, but it 
is dangerous and expensive. With even such 
poor facilities for landing cargoes, and the re- 
sulting high prices for all the ordinary com- 
modities of life, the city of Nome has sprung 
up and grown into a town of twenty thousand 
inhabitants. The excuse for its existence may 
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be the hidden treasures of gold, but it is a city 
established to stay. Its inhabitants are branch- 
ing out more and more into new lines of indus- 
try. Farming, timber-raising, hunting, and even 
manufacturing, are developing about this city 
of the far north. 

“Two years ago, the traffic from the coast to 
the city became so great that a second railway 
was built. This small road was known from the 
beginning as the ‘ Wild Goose Railroad.’ It con- 
nects the city of Nome with Anvil Creek, and, 
although only about five miles long, it has proved 
an excellent feeder to the city. Miners and tour- 
ists coming from Anvil Creek and the coast can 
take the railway and cross the five miles of 
rugged country in comparative ease and comfort. 

«This little «Wild Goose Road’ has proved a 
money-maker, for it has in a single summer 
made more than nine times the cost of construct- 
ing and equipping it, and its stock has soared far 
above par.” 


THE ‘NORTH STAR LINE.” 


Of the various railroad lines projected under 
the Arctic Circle, the only one now in the 
course of construction is the “ North Star Line,” 
which promises to do great things for the Sew- 
ard Peninsula, and to provide the key to the 
great trans-Siberian-Bering Strait railway route, 
concerning which Mr. Walsh says : 

«The dream of an all-land route to Europe 
by a tunnel under Bering Strait is no longer a 
picture of the imagination, but promises to be- 
come an assured fact within the present decade. 
There will be fewer engineering difficulties and 
expenses in building it than in cutting a canal 
through Panama. Surveys of the route have 
already been made and studied, and capital has 
actually been organized to undertake the pre- 
liminary work. 

‘The new road, or ‘ North Star Line,’ will be- 
come an important feeder to this new overland 
route, or possibly a part of the main branch.. 
For the present, however, it opens up a part of 
the Seward Peninsula. This small peninsula 
juts far out into the ocean, and almost reaches 
Siberia. It contains famous Cape Nome, and it 
is rich in gold deposits and fine agricultural 
land. The Solomon River runs up through a 
part of this section, affording a fine harbor on 
the coast thirty or forty miles east of the city of 
Nome. This is about the only good harbor on 
the southern shore of Seward Peninsula, and its 
importance is easily recognized. Solomon City, 
at the mouth of the river, has grown rapidly, 
and is now an important seaport. 

‘«‘Fifty-odd miles from the river’s mouth is 
Council City, another town which has had ex- 
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tremely rapid growth. The North Star Line 
will run from Solomon City to Council City, and 
thus connect the seacoast with a distributing 
point far up in the interior. The whole interior 
of the Cape Nome region will thus be opened 
up and a new impetus be given to traffic both in 
freight and passengers. 

“The building of this railway is far less of 
an experiment than either that of the White 
Pass & Yukon line or the Wild Goose road, as 
others soon to be projected will prove easier and 
less experimental than the North Star Line. 
The road will be constructed on comparatively 
level land, following the course of the river's 
bank, and cutting through very few high hills. 
When finished, it will tap one of the richest 
timber regions of Alaska, making it possible to 
construct it at less expense than most of the 
other roads, which have had to use timber ties 
brought from Oregon and Washington. The 
growth of timber in the region of the new road 
is very dense and valuable, and its distribution 
to the coast cities will prove of great commercial 
importance. 

“The whole Seward Peninsula has been 
mapped out with railway projects, which in a 
short time will undoubtedly be completed. It 
will also produce large crops of barley, oats, and 
buckwheat, to support an extensive cattle-raising 
industry. There are few countries bette? fitted 
for cattle ranges than the coast of this peninsula, 
as the Japan current warms the coast to a mod- 
erate temperature, even though the interior may 
be locked in ice and snow. 

“Carrying freight from ships inland from 
forty to fifty miles costs about two hundred dol- 
lars per ton to-day ; but with the new railways 
constructed, the same freight will be carried for 
less than one-tenth of that amount. Railway 
prospects in Alaska are thus more promising 
than in any other part of the United States. 
The Western Alaska Construction Company, 
engaged in building the new North Star Line, 
will spend upward of a million dollars in the 
next year in opening up the Solomon River re- 
gion, while the other companies organized will 
expend several times this amount.” 





THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTION. 


- i lee most munificent individual gift ever 

made for the promotion of knowledge,” 
—with these words Prof. Simon Newcomb char- 
acterizes Mr. Carnegie’s endowment of the insti- 
tution known by his name, the generous terms 
of which were made public nearly two years ago. 
Professor Newcomb’s opinions as to the meth- 
ods thus far pursued by the management of this 
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great scientific trust are expressed with candor 
and clearness in the February number of the 
North American Review. 

In regard to the various investigations and 
schemes of individual research assisted by the 
Carnegie Institution’s funds, Professor New- 
comb freely admits the value and importance of 
these objects, and their worthiness of the support 
accorded them. He merely raises the question 
whether a more comprehensive plan of work 
would not have been advisable. That the adopted 
policy will lead to a measurable extension of 
scientific research on its present plane, he thinks 
is undeniable ; but will it elevate the plane ? 


SCIENTIFIC WORK ON A HIGHER PLANE. 


To make his meaning clear, Professor New- 
comb proceeds to give his own idea of what 
seems to him the ideal course to be pursued by 
an institution established at Washington for 


' carrying on scientific researches on a large scale, 


and at the same time promoting the intellectual 
development of the country. 

“In this case, the first question to be consid- 
ered is not What assistance do the scientific in- 
vestigators in the country need in carrying on 
their work ? but, rather, What are the needs of 
science at the present time? This difference 
may seem a small one: but, small as it is, it is 
the pivot on which the whole policy of the in- 
stitution must turn. If the collective policy had 
been adopted, a consultation with the best au- 
thorities, acting either as individuals or as com- 
mittees, would, of course, have been the first 
step. But a well-understood condition would be 
that, while an adviser thus called in was not pro- 
hibited from making known either the wants of 
his special work or his own desires as to what 
he should undertake, such wants and desires 
should be assigned a subsidiary place. The 
knowledge which is sought is not that relating 
to work now in hand, but to the work which 
will be wanted by the future, and which can be 
initiated by an institution having very large 
means at its command. We want to know what 
the future can be made if progress is aided by a 
munificent endowment. In a word, the work is 
not to be started on the present plane, but on a 
plane a stage higher than the resources of the 
past admitted of its reaching.” 

Professor Newcomb points out that in recent 
years scientific men have been industriously en- 
gaged in amassing observations of nature’s phe- 
nomena in all departments, while the results of 
those observations are yet to be derived. Now, 
what can be done by an institution of this 
kind to further the extracting and formulating 
of such results? There must be a systematizing 
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of advanced scientific work such as no existing 
institution has yet attempted. 


TO SUPPLEMENT UNIVERSITY WORK. 


«The carrying out of such a system of inves- 
tigation as is here mapped out requires an or- 
vanization,—a codperating body of men collected 
in a single spot, profiting by their mutual advice 
and experience, and clarifying each other's ideas 
‘by discussion of the obscure and difficult points 
arising at every step. The end aimed at is so 
different from that of any existing institution 
of learning that no association with such an in- 
stitution is necessary. The best place for the in- 
stitution is the city of Washington. In order 
to reach the highest state of efficiency, it-would 
become, to a greater or less extent, a teaching 
agency ; but it would not compete with any 
existing institution of learning, because its teach- 
ing would be of a more specialized and advanced 
character. It would simply supplement the 
work of our universities and colleges. The doc- 
tor of philosophy emerging from one of these 
institutions has plenty of theoretical knowledge 
and practical training in the direction of what- 
ever science he has been studying at his univer- 
sity, but he has no training in‘the special work 
of the institution whose functions we have been 
outlining. Why is the twentieth century ad- 
vancing without our nation enjoying the great 
advantage of having at its capital the atmosphere 
which such an institution would diffuse through 
its life?” 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY AND MODERN 
SOCIALISM. 


—~ interesting and striking analogies be- 
tween early Christianity and modern so- 
cialism are pointed out by J. Novicéw, the Rus- 
sian student of social and economic questions, in 
La Revue (Paris). From these analogies he 
prophesies the ultimate triumph of socialism, 
with, however, some radical modifications of its 
present programme. In the first place, he says : 
“The gospel of socialism, like that of Chris- 
tianity, is delivered by the very outcasts of so- 
ciety. The most obscure persons set themselves 
to preach the new doctrines among the poor and 
disinherited. The movement is from low to high. 
The followers of the new doctrines band them- 
selves in all sorts of associations, often in secret 
societies. Soon the local groups unite and be- 
come an organization, which rapidly solidifies. 
In the reunions, the sentimental needs of the 
votaries assert themselves in a peremptory man- 
ner. The early Christians had their love feasts. 
The modern socialists have their banquets, their 
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choral fétes, and their pleasure outings to the 
country.” 

The doctrines were elaborated in similar ways. 
‘“‘Many writings are circulated. Some are better 
known than others, and acquire special authority. 
They are then declared canonical by the leaders 
of the sect. Just as the Christian Church, in the 
second and third centuries, chose from among 
the numerous gospels the writings of Matthew, 
of Mark, of Luke, and of John, and pronounced 
these the only ones inspired of God, so to-day 
socialism has chosen the writings of Karl Marx, 
and affirms that they embody the true economic 
doctrine.” 


STRIKING SIMILARITIES. 


Other striking similarities appear at once. 
There were many heresies among the early Chris- 
tians, and the sect was obliged to pronounce 
upon the orthodoxy of each theory. The Coun- 
cil of Nice declared what was ecclesiastically or- 
thodox ; the socialist congress of Erfurt, in 1891, 
proclaimed the famous orthodox programme of 
socialism. The ancient Christians denounced 
the social structure of their day as imperfect, and 
declared that it would be destroyed by terrible 
cataclysms. ‘The socialists of to-day affirm that 
there will be a bloody revolution, which will 
sweep away capitalistic institutions. 

“In the gospel of to-day, it is said that the 
generation now living will see this catastrophe. 
So Engels predicted the violent triumph of so- 
cialism in 1898. When the generation which 
saw Jesus had passed away, the Christians were 
obliged to put off their predicted catastrophe to 
an undetermined future. In like manner, when 
the year 1898 passed in the greatest calm, the 
socialists were forced to modify their doctrines. 
Herr Bernstein began to oppose the catastrophe 
idea. He pointed out that the triumph of so- 
cialism would come about by gradual evolution.” 


BOTH PROMISE A PARADISE. 


Both Christianity and socialism promise a 
paradise. Christianity had its martyrs, so has 
socialism of to-day. 

“Tt is due to the refinement of customs that 
the sufferings of the socialists are, happily, less 
cruel than those of the early Christians. But 
there are, nevertheless, many of them. Socialists 
are only condemned to forced labor, to imprison- 
ment, and to fine. . . . Christians and socialists 
are punished for the same reasons,—for not hav- 
ing rendered homage to established authorities, 
and for proclaiming what they consider the truth. 
. . . The Romans told the early Christians they 
were persecuted, not because they believed in 
Jesus, but because, from the political point of 
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view, they were dangerous to the state and en- 
emies of the human race. . . . The conserva- 


tives of to-day say to the socialists: If your. 


theories should triumph, there would be no more 
of mine and thine. It would be the end of the 
world. . . . You are aiming to destroy modern 
civilization.” 

The philosophers and savants of antiquity had 
no trouble in disproving the logic of the Chris- 
tian doctrine. 

“Tt was illogical, puerile, contrary to science 
and progress. And yet, despite these criticisms, 
Christianity made rapid progress. It is exactly 
the same with modern socialism. Economists 
and sociologists have no difficulty in proving 
that its fundamental theories are without the 
support of logic, science, or good sense ; but, 
despite these criticisms, modern socialism, like 
ancient Christianity, makes rapid progress.” 

A number of other striking analogies appear. 
Christianity was a bitter protest against the ter- 
rible flood of miseries of thetime. It proclaimed 
the equality of the slave and the master; it 
abolished the distinction between the stranger 
and the compatriot ; it was an ardent aspiration 
for justice in the state and among nations. So 
it is with modern socialism. 


THE FUTURE OF SOCIALISM. 


M. Novicéw then proceeds to a consideration 
of what socialism would do for the world, point- 
ing out that it aims at “the absolute equality of 
all civilized nations and . . . the happiness of 
the masses of the people: the scrupulous respect 
for the rights of collective humanity.” Socialism, 
he says, and Christianity are, from certain points 
of view, the same doctrine presented under dif- 
ferent aspects. But in order to triumph, so- 
cialism must throw off some false ideas. He de- 
clares that the Marxian theories must be greatly 
modified before they can be properly applied 
to-day. 

«The great error of socialism consists in be- 
lieving that the social question will be settled by 
the attainment of the final ends, when, in reality, 
it will be settled by the attainment of the ends 
near at hand. . . . The social question will not 
be settled by the suppression of capital,—an im- 
possible thing,—but by the suppression of the 
proletariat. The socialism of the hour is in the 
period of its youth. It is capable of radical 
transformations. But it must renounce the error 
of collectivism. . . . If the aristocratic and bour- 


geoisie classes open their eyes to the needs of the 
time, socialism will triumph without its errors. 
But if these classes continue to remain as lament- 
ably blind as they are in our day. an intervening 
collectivistic period is inevitable.” 
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RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATIONS AND THE FRENCH 
GOVERNMENT. 
N most of the discussion of the French “ Law 
of Associations” of 1901 it has been as. 
sumed that new congregations, on complying 
with certain conditions, might be “ authorized,” 
or, as we should say in this country, incorpo- 
rated, for religious purposes, and at least per- 
mitted to exist, so long as no law was violated. 
It appears, however, from the statements of the 
Abbé Felix Klein in the North American Review 
for February, that even after having submitted 
to the proper authorities detailed accounts of 
their income and expenses, exact statements of 
the value of their property, and complete records 
of each of their members, it is by no means 
certain that authorization will be granted. Ac- 
cording to the Abbé Klein, this is what hap- 
pened to many of these congregations when the 
law began to be enforced : 

“Called upon to solicit authorization, and to 
give to the civil authority a list of all their mem- 
bers and of all their property, they grew per- 
plexed, and a scission took place among them. 
The greater part, yielding to the advice of the 
Pope, of the majority of the bishops, and of the 
most liberal laymen, consented to submit to the 
law, and to take all steps necessary for obtain- 
ing authorization. A small number of them, 
notably the Jesuits and the Assumptionists, and 
others like them, declared that the government 
had set a trap for them, and that they preferred 
to disband of their own will; this allowed them 
to disperse their members, close up their chari- 
ties, and dispose of their possessions without 
rendering an account to hostile officials. . Now, 
it is sad to admit it, events proved that these 
intransigent congregations were right. The 
others,—those who gave themselves over, tied 
hand and foot, to the justice of Parliament and 
government,—were refused the authorization 
they had been compelled to ask for. 


AUTHORIZATION REFUSED. 


“This is perhaps the most scandalous part of 
all the story. Because of an early irregularity, 
and one that called forth an unavailing protest 
from the author of the Waldeck-Rousseau law, 
the requests for authorization, which should have 
been submitted to both chambers, were submitted 
to only one; the government asked the Senate 
to authorize four or five unimportant congrega- 
tions, and at the same time asked the Chamber 
of Deputies to refuse several hundred. But there 
is something else still more serious,—the requests 
should have been, according to all justice, exam: 
ined one by one, and M. Combes did at first take 
this course ; but, seeing that the Chamber wished 




















to get on faster, and preferred to reject the ap- 
plications en bloc, M. Combes consented, and even 
asked for a vote of confidence on this point. The 
congregations were divided into three series, — 
teaching, preaching, and commercial. Each series 
was dispatched at a vote, without any examina- 
tion of detail, and in such fashion that the names 
of the greater number of the congregations were 
not even mentioned in the debate. In the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, one of the former ministry, M. 
Leygues, who had been instrumental in getting 
the law passed, and in the Senate, the head of 
that same ministry, M. Waldeck-Rousseau him- 
self, declared that the law would never have been 
enacted if it had been understood in this way.” 

In many cases, as the Abbé Klein shows, the 
congregations which submitted to the law are 
in a worse predicament than those which re- 
fused submission, and which have not been com- 
pelled to disclose their membership or their 
possessions. ‘ 


IS THIS LIBERTY ? 


“ All this,” says the Abbé Klein, “must ap- 
pear very strange to the inhabitants of a free 
and modern country in whose constitution it is 
written: ‘Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.’ In France, we have 
not yet acquired either the idea of real liberty 
or the truly modern spirit; we have not yet 
shaken off the last remaining habits of a tyran- 
nical past. 

“M. Combes and his friends, who imagine 
that they are the leaders of all progress, are 
committing again the errors of the Middle Ages. 
That which Philip I]. did in Spain, in his mak- 
ing use of the Inquisition; that which Louis 
XIV. did in France, in revoking the Edict of 
Nantes and in driving out the Protestants ; that 
which England did, in her treatment of the Pil- 
grim Fathers, the Anti-Clericals in France are 
doing to-day, in their hatred of the religious or- 
ders. They are placing these orders beyond the 
law ; they are preventing members of these or- 
ders from living as they see fit to live, and from 
earning their daily bread ; they are practically 
forcing these members to leave France, all solely 
because of their ideas and innermost convictions. 
It is the old crime of heresy reversed. Since 
1789, the French state has professed no longer 
to recognize religious vows, either to protect or 
to attack them ; and in this it does well. But 
how illogical it is, then, to deprive certain indi- 
viduals of their civil rights, merely because they 
take vows which it does not recognize! How 
does it concern the state if young men and wo- 
men take the vow of chastity before God, and 
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lead a life in common, devoting themselves to 
doing good in the manner they deem best? Is 
it not monstrous that, in the beginning of the 
twentieth century, the government of a great 
country should arrogate to itself the right of in- 
terfering in a matter of this kind, even that it 
should bring such subjects into the scope of its 
deliberations? Whether this vow be good or 
bad, is a question for one’s own conscience. Let 
those who think it bad endeavor to turn others 
from it by means of persuasion; but to try to 
prevent it by brute force is the most retrograde 
course in the world. 

«The measure of true civilization is indicated 
by the degree of respect in which one person 
holds the rights of another; every man and 
woman, so long as not encroaching on the rights 
of others, is inviolably entitled to act, and, a 
fortiori, to think, to believe, to pray, as he or 
she wishes. The French Government, by pre- 
venting certain categories of citizens from as- 
sembling together, or from acting together, 
solely because their ideas are not its ideas, has 
gone backward several centuries on a capital 
point, and has resurrected one of the most 
shameful practices of the past, the misdemeanor 
of opinion.” 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE HIGHER 
CRITICISM. 


BD gepenn gicieee: Catholics in Europe are dis- 
turbed over the attacks on the orthodox 
theory of the canonical Scriptures made by Rev. 
Abbé Alfred Loisy, a learned French Catholic 
clergyman and scholar, in his books «The Re- 
ligion of Israel,” «The Gospel and the Church,” 
«“ Evangelical Studies,” and “The Fourth Gos- 
pel.” In these books, the abbé assails Harnack, 
the famous German theologian, wha“ reduced 
the essence of Christianity to the doctrine of the 
Fatherhood of God,” and also attacks the con- 
ventional theory as to the origin of the Bible. 
This orthodox theory was laid down clearly in 
the famous encyclical, «« Providentissimus Deus,” 
issued by Pope Leo XIII. in 1893, as follows : 

«All the books recognized by the Church as 
sacred and canonical were written in all their 
parts under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 
Far from admitting the existence of error, we 
declare that divine inspiration in itself neces- 
sarily excludes all error, since God, the Supreme 
Truth, is incapable of teaching error.” .. . 

M. Loisy’s conclusions as to the Scriptures 
may be summarized as follows (we give the 
translation of the London Quarterly Review) : 

“1, The Pentateuch in its present form can- 
not possibly have been the work of Moses. 
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“2. The first chapters of Genesis do not con- 
tain the true and exact history of the origin of 
mankind. 

«©3. The books of the Old Testament and their 
various parts have not all the same historical 
character. 

‘“©4, All the historical books of the Scriptures, 
including those of the New Testament, were 
more freely written than is customary in modern 
historical works ; a certain liberty of interpre- 
tation is the legitimate conseauence of the free- 
dom employed in their composition. 

“5. The history of biblical religious doctrine 
shows that doctrine to have undergone real de- 
velopment in all.its elements,—in the idea of 
God, in the idea of human destiny, and in the 
moral law. 

«6, The teachings of the Bible in regard to 
natural science do not rise above the level of 
the notions prevalent in antiquity, and these 
notions have left their mark on biblical religious 
doctrine. 

“7, The Church, with her dogmas, follows 
upon the Gospel of Jesus, but is not formally in 
the Gospel. 

‘8. Christ was not conscious that he was true 
God and consubstantial to God the Father. 

“9. Christ did not personally teach the doc- 
trine of the Atonement. 

“10. The Catholic Church as an organized 
body had no place in the consciousness, or per- 
sonal teaching, or design of Christ. 

“11. Christ did not actually institute the 
Holy Communion as an ordinance of the new 
Law to be observed for all time. 

“12. The Resurrection is not historically 
true.” 

These books have been condemned by the 
Congregation of the Inquisition, the formal 
ban being contained in a letter from Monsignor 
Merry del Val, the Papal secretary of state, to 
Archbishop Richard, of which the following, 
according to the Osservatore Romano (Rome), is 
the substance : 

“The very grave errors which abound in 
these volumes concern, principally, the primitive 
revelation ; the authenticity of the facts and 
teaching of the Gospels; the divinity and the 
knowledge (stenza) of Christ ; the Resurrection ; 
the divine institution of the Church ; the sacra- 
ments. The Holy Father, deeply grieved and 
sadly preoccupied by the disastrous effects which 
are produced, and may in future be produced, 
by writings of such a character, resolved to sub- 
mit them for examination to the Supreme Tri- 
bunal of the Holy Office. This tribunal, after 
mature reflection and prolonged study, has for- 
mally condemned the works of the Abbé Loisy, 
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in a decree of the 16th inst. [December, 1903], 
fully confirmed by the Holy Father at the audi- 
ence of the following day. I am charged to 
transmit to your eminence an authentic copy of 
this document.” 

The Quarterly Review reviews the controversy 
at length, and says of his theories: 

“ According to Loisy’s ideas, we have to 
do, in short, not with a stereotyped deposit 
given once for all, but with a living organism. 
The Gospel did not drop down from heaven 
ready-made ; rather it was a seed, planted in a 
definite soil, expanding, propagating itself, as- 
similating here, rejecting there, acted upon by 
sun, wind, and rain as they went and came. 
This is the light in which M. Loisy regards the 
history of Christianity. That the Church is 
changed is true—in constitution, in teaching, in 
worship—but this does not touch her claims 
upon us.” 

Commenting upon the condemnation by the 
Vatican, the Review remarks: “The one grace, 
said Martineau, which the Roman Church seems 
never to reach is veracity. But, for a teacher, 
veracity is the essential grace,—the Church must 
reach it, or she must die. Viewed from this 
standpoint, Liberal Catholicism is a struggle for 
life or death.” 


The Demand for a Reformed Theology. 


A writer in the Contemporary Review (London) 
who signs himself “ Voces Catholice ” declares 
that reform in the Roman Catholic Church is nec- 
essary, and that the condemnation of Professor 
Loisy’s books on the ground that they abound 
in “very grave errors” leaves the question ex- 
actly where it was. Never since the day when 
Galileo’s ‘grave heresy” shattered the whole 
system of medieval mythology, he continues, 
have Catholics had “a rounded system of world- 
philosophy, but only fragmentary sections which 
give no complete picture.” 

«The ascension of Jesus into heaven seemed 
especially assailed by the dangerous Copernican 
system. And in order to safeguard the truths 
which the ‘damnable heresy’ was attacking, Cal- 
ileo was forced to recant. If Catholic theology, 
which is by no means identical with Catholicism, 
has survived that shock to its system, it will 
easily recover from the effects of Professor 
Loisy’s modest statements, which in their broad 
outline are as firmly established as those of Gal- 
ileo. If Galileo had proved frank and stubborn, 
and been duly burned at the stake, it is possible 
that Pope Pius X. might be reversing the ver- 
dict of the Inquisition to-day and proceeding to 
beatify him, as in the case of Jeanne d’Are. 
This heroine was treated as a heretic by the 

















Grand Inquisitor of France. She was tried with 
all the usual ecclesiastical formalities and solem- 
nities. A tribunal of sixteen competent theolo- 
gians inquired carefully into her guilt, and 
found it established without doubt. The theo- 
logical faculty of Paris, the canons of Rouen, the 
bishops of Lisieux, Avranches, and Coutances, 
the abbots of Fécamp, Jumiéges, and Cormeilles, 
and fifty doctors of theology over and above ex- 
pressly, publicly, and emphatically concurred in 
the judgment. . . . The framework which sup- 
ported the stake proclaimed in writing that she 
was a liar, a denier of God, a blasphemer, an 
evoker of the devil, an apostate, a heretic. Now, 
the condemnation of Professor Loisy’s books is 
quite an informal affair as compared with that. 
Yet the Church has begun to declare the Maid 
of Orleans a saint. True, before her interces- 
sion can be invoked she must be proved to have 
wrought at least two miracles. This, however, will 
be easy enough to show, for, in the sentence of 
death pronounced against her, one of the most 
damning crimes laid to her charge was precisely 
that of working miracles, ig the theologians 
of that age, whose claims to be considered ex- 
perts in this matter were immeasurably superior 
to those of latter-day theologians to decide on 
the laws of historical criticism, found that she 
performed those prodigies through the instru- 
mentality, not of God, but of Belial, Satan, and 
other evil spirits. Hence, all that will now be 
needed is to announce that theology, when sur- 
veying its own special preserves, mistook God 
for the devil. That being so, it is surely more 
likely to have erred in a region which lies wholly 
out of its purview, and to have taken the truths 
of Abbé Loisy’s works for ‘very grave er- 
rors,’ 

All the questions raised by the works of the 
Abbé Loisy are dealt with in an article by Mon- 
signor Mignot, Archbishop of Albi, which ap- 
pears in the clerical review Correspondant (Paris), 
under the title «Criticism and Tradition.” Be- 
yond doubt, he avers, “ certain ideas embodied 
in M. Loisy’s books, detached from their con- 
text, isolated from the whole, taken in an abso- 
lute sense, independently of the very special and 
exclusive aim of the author, without the explana- 
tions they call for, were of a nature to scandal- 
ize, or at any rate to astonish, those who speak 
of the Bible without even having read it, whose 
knowledge of it is confined to the fragments of 
epistles and gospels contained in their prayer- 
books, to sadden and alarm instructed priests 
who do not see without fear the methods of 
the higher criticism applied to Holy Scripture.” 
Against these ‘unaccustomed expressions, which, 
ill-understood, jarred singularly with the Chris- 
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tian language commonly received,” it was neces- 
sary that the voice of the Church be raised in 
warning tones. 


—_—_—_——- 


GEORGE GISSING, ONE OF ‘‘ THE UNCLASSED” 
IN LITERATURE. 


“ Syed nowadays must be the mouthpiece of 

misery, for misery is the keynote of mod- 
ern life.” The man who wrote that, and meant 
it, says Edwin Bjorkman, in a study of the late 
George Gissing’s work (in The Bookman), could, 
of course, never be popular, hardly even with 
the critics. But, ‘if his view of life was somber 
and sober, there was much in his own exist- 
ence to account for it. Of his life, misery was 
the keynote indeed.” 

The trials of Gissing’s early life were, perhaps, 
exceptionally hard and numerous. ‘It cost him 
much suffering, not only to follow his art, but 
even to get his daily bread.” 

“He lived in cellars. He ate his meals in 
places that would have offered a way-wearied 
tramp chances for crit- 
icism. His breakfast 
consisted often of a 
slice of bread and a 
drink of water. Four- 
and-sixpence ($1.12) a 
week paid for his 
lodging. <A meal that 
cost more than a six- 
pence was a feast. The 
ordinary comforts of 
modern life were un- 
attainable luxuries to 
him. Once, when a 
newly-posted notice in 
the lavatory of the 
British Museum warned readers that ‘the 
basins were to be used for casual ablutions 
only,’ he was abashed and startled because of 
his own complete dependency on the facilities 
of the place. Through all the hard years he 
remained alone, foregathering with none of the 
Bohemian cloisters that abound in London, and 
having only one friend to converse with. 

“And through all that misery and squalor 
and soul-breaking poverty he pursued the aim 
he had set for himself with indomitable, never- 
flinching persistency and courage, quaking at 
heart now and then, but never imagining him- 
self for a moment a hero or a martyr.” 

These years probably laid the foundation of 
the dread disease, consumption, which took him 
off at the early age of forty-seven. 

Gissing was never popular. He knew it, and 
accepted the fact without resentment. “Public 
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favor was not his object. At the very begin- 
ning of his career as writer, he set up for him- 
self an artistic ideal and pronounced an artistic 
creed to which he remained faithful to the end. 
Neither ideal nor creed was of a kind tending 
to make him one of the public’s pampered, much- 
advertised, and much-selling favorites. Both 
are found in ‘The Unclassed.’” 


GISSING’S LITERARY AIM. 


This book, Mr. Bjorkman believes, was the 
first one in which the true temper of Gissing’s 
art found adequate expression. It is largely 
autobiographical. The central figure, Osmond 
Waymark, is Gissing himself. Waymark gave 
up teaching to follow a literary career, just as 
his creator had done. The character says : 

«Let me get a little more experience, and I 
will write a book such as no one has yet ven- 
tured to write, at all events in England. Not 
virginibus puerisque will be my book, I assure 
you, but for men and women who like to look 
beneath the surface, and who understand that 
only as artistic material has human life any sig- 
nificance.” 

This promise Gissing carried out, writing not 
one, but many of the kind. He wrote “The 
Nether World,” “New Grub Steeet,” “In the 
Year of Jubilee,” «« The Whirlpool,” «« Our Friend 
the Charlatan,” and nearly a score more of 
novels and short stories. ; 

«The works just named are those which, in 
my opinion, reach the high-water mark of his 
achievement. This means that they must be 
counted among the strongest pieces of imagina- 
tive writing contained in modern Anglo-Amer- 
ican literature. But all his works, even those 
in which his genius seemed to flag and lose it- 
self under the harassments of an adverse fate, 
display, although in less degree, the traits that 
place him so far beyon¢. and above the common 
herd of caterers to the literary taste of the pub- 
lic. Sincerity of purpose, shrewdness of observa- 
tion, depth of sympathy, and command of form 
are some of the qualities common to them all.” 

An alleged pessimist, love and art are the 
moving principles of life for Gissing, and only 
by their pursuit, he believes, does life get mean- 
ing. “The day will come, I think, and soon 
enough, when Gissing will be read and treas- 
ured according to his desert. In the meantime, 
the admirers of his art—a growing host—will 
have to bear in mind the manly words he used 
in ‘The Private Papers’ in reference to himself : 
‘The world has done me no injustice. Why 


should any man who writes, even if he write 
things immortal, nurse anger at the world’s 
neglect ? For the work of man’s mind there is 
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one test, and one alone, the judgment of genera- 
tions yet unborn. If you have written a great 
book, the world to come will know of it.’” 





THE LETTERS OF SAINTE-BEUVE. 


A NUMBER of the delicious hitherto unpub- 

lished letters of the French critic Sainte- 
Beuve are appearing in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes (Paris), preparatory to being issued in 
book form. The letters which the magazine 
prints are characterized by a sort of tender heart- 
iness and grace of expression which are very 
winning. In those addressed to M. and Mme. 
Juste Olivier [Olivier was a Swiss poet who lived 
in Lausanne], these characteristics are especially 
evident. Here is a bit from one written Jan- 
uary 6, 1839: : 

“T have received with great happiness your 
dear letter of New Year’s Day, and I again saw my- 
self among you. The day was made more beau- 
tiful for me than it is wont to be, and in the 
festive atmosphere which | carried with me toa 
few friends in Paris you entered for a great 
deal. From the very morning, I carried your 
graceful salutation. in my heart. . . . The other 
day, at Marmier’s [Marmier was a French novel- 
ist and traveler], we enjoyed a little punch. We 
missed the ladies, but, decidedly, in his garret 
room that would have been too compromising. 
So we did without them. We recited verses, 
brief and as sparkling as the punch which we 
drank in small mouthfuls. Brizeux [a French 
poet, 1803 to 1858] recited some lovely ones re- 
sembling fresh wild flowerets which an Arcadian 
chamois might have nibbled in the crevices of 
the rocks. He, in his quality of Greek by taste, 
entered into a violent passion against the north, 
and against the pines. A Russian there present 
—M. Turguenieff—answered him. We all plead- 
ed for the north. All at once Marmier took 
down a volume from the bookcase and I read to 
Brizeux ‘The Pine.’ He declared himself dis- 
armed. Such are our holidays. They resemble 
yours,—poetry, friendship, and remembrance of 
the absent ones.” 

The great critic was always in financial dis- 
tress. In one of his letter she says: ‘My mind 
is barren of news and ideas, having spent days 
at proofs only. I hasten, you see, to complete 
those volumes which will give me money,—the 
sinews of everything, the key to the future. This 
future is spring in two months and I do not 
know what else which I dare not yet define.” 

He makes some quaint observations on en- 
thusiastic woman students. Marmier, he tells 
us, delivered a series of lectures on literature 
and gave lessons at Rennes. ‘The ladies are 

















enamored of him. They have invaded the 
lecture-hall, to the great scandal of the univer- 
sity. Cousin has thundered against it at the 
council. At Rennes, they complained of one 
too assiduous lady, and since the departure of 
Marmier they have serenaded the beauty under 
her balcony. You see that the species is the 
same everywhere, and little matters the indi- 
vidual,— Theseus or Bacchus, but Ariadne 
always.” 

Gossipy comment on current events of a 
national scope take up a good space in these 
letters. Here is an example: 

“To-morrow I read from ‘ Port-Royal’ to M. 
de Chateaubriand and Mme. de Récamier. Am- 
pére has read to us the other day a Frank-Gallo- 
Roman novel of the fifth century, a vignette 
appendix to his two volumes, very ingenious, 
and only lacking a luminous touch here and there 
to make it very good indeed. Marmier will re- 
turn from Stockholm. Iam becoming somewhat 
worldly,—in the evenings only, for I work 
faithfully during the day. I have visited Nodier 
and L’Arsenal, and seek by these dissipations of 
spirit to get the better of the present ennu, and 
the future, so full of doubt and obstacles. 
Everybody is so poor here that I have learned 
with a real satisfaction and a sentiment of con- 
dolence that our King Louis Philippe, despite 
his twelve millions with which we reproach him, 
has not enough to pay his tradespeople, and that 
he runs into debt daily. When everybody is so 
ill at ease, it all ends by consoling one. Phi- 
losophy often consists in being penetrated by the 
ills of others. It is the ‘half-way’ of charity.” 





THE TRUTH ABOUT AMERICAN READERS. 


A WELL-KNOWN American publisher re- 

cently propounded the following questions : 
“Is the American nation steeped in an optimism 
which is reflected in its literature ? Is its rejec- 
tion of the pessimistic and decadent literature of 
Kurope a sign of superior health, intelligence, 
and a brighter material outlook ? ” 

Having “cheerfully answered these questions 
in the affirmative " (in the Outlook), he has ex- 
posed himself to an amiable attack by Gertrude 
Atherton, who differs with him in an article in 
the Bookman, of which the following is the sub- 
stance : 

“That, superficially, we are a race of optimists, 
no one will deny ; but how near to our roots 
does this optimism extend, and is it reflected in 
our literature ? In a vast and populous country, 
we have just one first-class humorous illustrated 
weekly, and I never look through a copy that I 
am not struck by the sadness or tragedy behind 
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most of the cartoons, and the apparent poverty 
of amusing material in the United States. The 
nouveau riche and the snob are its principal re- 
source ; the callow society youth, who could only 
inspire humor in a desperate humorist ; the hurry 
and heartlessness of our great cities ; the rapacity 
of politicians and monopolists. Almost never 
does one see a page inspired by a bubbling well 
of inherent fun, such as informs nearly every 
page of the 'liegende Blatter, for example. In- 
deed, since I have lived in southern Germany I 
have grown to question if we Americans are 
really humorists, or merely a race with a strong, 
youthful sense of the ridiculous—a vastly dif- 
ferent thing from true humor. As for the sev- 
eral second-class humorous weeklies, their butts 
are the Jew, the negro, the hayseed, and the 
politician. 


NOT MUCH CHANCE FOR OPTIMISM. 


“Tn our literature of the moment, even,—and 
excluding Mr. Howells, who is distinctly the most 
depressing author of his time,—I fail to find that 
note of redundant optimism. It is true that most 
American novels ‘end well,’ but that, I fancy, is 
due to artistic pride; the poorest writer can 
make his ending ‘strong’ if he invokes the aid 
of death or severed hearts. . . . The American 
writers who win their way are, with few excep- 
tions, artistic. . . . One result of this is that 
some six or eight popular English writers I could 
mention have little or no circulation in the United 
States. They are more abundant in invention 
than the average American author, more success- 
ful in creating an illusion, more objective ; but 
their loose and often offensive style, . . . their 
utter lack of native distinction, their platitudes 
and inartistic construction, disgust the fastidious 
and often finicky American. To succeed with 
the greater public indifferent to niceties, they 
would have to write on subjects popular with 
the American people, who either want to read 
about themselves or to be instructed in such of 
their history as puts them into a pleasing glow 
without taxing their understanding.” 

Those who think “see but little in our coun- 
try to induce a reckless hilarity.” The problems 
of labor, the Jew, the negro, the monopolist, 
money corruption, business rush, rotten politics, 
—these make it so that «the American novelist 
is, perforce, driven to psychology ; or if he at- 
tempts romance, he does the best he can with an 
unprolific but mellow past. Psychologically, the 
United States is the most promising country in 
the world, but for that very reason it does not 
inform the heart with perfect joy, nor the roots 
of the national optimism with vitality.” 

In regard to the second point, that “the pes- 
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simistic and decadent literature of Europe has 
no vogue in the United States,” Mrs. Atherton 
is inclined to attribute this, not to “a healthy, 
disdainful optimism,” nor yet to “an ineradi- 
cable purity of mind,” but to “‘a certain provin- 
cial lack of interest in ‘the world,’ in ‘life.’ 


HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF DECADENT 
LITERATURE. 


«The so-called decadent literature of Europe 
which survives ephemeralism—the fate of most 
of it—has a certain historical significance, inas- 
much as it reflects the tendency of a nation and 
the spiritual development, or disintegration, of 
a people. Therefore, no matter how disagree- 
able, it is worthy of study by those who have 
the intelligence to appreciate it. 

“The novels of D’Annunzio are the most not- 
able instance in point at the present moment. 
In spite of their poetry, their incomparable style, 
their penetrating psychology, the really great 
thoughts scattered through them, they are prob- 
ably the most repulsive works of art ever achieved 
by the uncompromising realist; repulsive in 
their monotonous unmorality, in the mental, 
spiritual, and bodily disease of every character 
portrayed, in unrelieved pessimism, in their 
nauseous atmosphere of decay. But were they 
without the high qualities I have enumerated, 
still should they be read for a far more vital 
reason,—they are Italy. All the stories and nov- 
els on Italy, by authors foreign and native, do 
not in bulk express this dead country as does 
one chapter of any of the works of D’Annunzio. 
The vast horde of sightseers who go to Italy 
Baedeker in hand, who bore themselves in the 
picture galleries and try to feel romantic among 
the ancient smells of Venice, return home to 
swell and perpetuate the legend. But any per- 
son born with the faculty to see must recog- 
nize Italy for what she is—an old corpse. She 
reeks with rottenness, degradation, disease ; she 
is a thing of the far past, gangrene, crying out 
for decent burial. And, consciously or not, this 
hideous fact is epitomized in the novels of 
D’Annunzio. 

“In northern Germany, no doubt, the heavy 
pessimism, the gloomy spirit of discontent, is 
due to the crushing weight of the military, the 
censorship of the police, the barriers between 
conscience and speech, and the inexorable laws 
of caste; but is it the less worth reading be- 
cause it expresses the genius of a people? In 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, the long night 
for so great a part of the year, and the impossi- 
bility of lifting one’s roots from the hole where 
callous nature planted them, the barrenness, the 
meagerness, of mere existence, are sufficient rea- 





sons for the spirit which produced ‘Beyond 
Human Power’ and any one of Ibsen’s depress- 
ing but most truthful performances. 

‘‘ Most so-called French literature is Parisian, 
and Paris is not France. Of Russian literature, 
almost all has been said. No one need be told 
the causes of decadence and pessimism in that 
criminal among nations. If the few authors of 
note it has produced could have risen above 
Russia, then they would have been great in- 
deed ; but because they could not, the greater 
the value of their work as historical documents, 
the more reason for us to read it.” 





SHAKESPEARE AND THE BEGINNINGS OF 
ENGLISH COLONIAL POLITICS. 


T was a German who delved into Shake- 
speare’s theology. Germans later wrote ex- 
haustively about his views on politics, jurispru- 
dence, philosophy, and natural history. Schol- 
ars of other nationalities have treated him as a 
philologist and a medical student, as a land- 
owner, as a hunter, and as a fisherman. And 
now it is again a German who comes to the 
front with a study of the “immortal William ” 
as a prophet of England’s greatness as a colonial 
empire. The student will be much surprised, 
says Alfred Zimmerman, writing in the Deutsche 
Rundschau (Berlin), at the impression made upon 
the poet and dramatist by the great expansion 
movement beginning in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. This writer claims that not only was 
Shakespeare alive to the spirit of colonial em- 
pire which was then in the air, but that he read 
and was influenced by every important book 
published on foreign lands and England's in- 
terest therein, and that he foresaw British world- 
dominance. 

The writer's attention was brought to this 
subject by witnessing one of Beerbohm Tree's 
performances of “As You Like It.” Sur Joby, 
in his reference to the “nettle of India,” sug- 
gested to Mr. Zimmerman the study of Shake- 
speare’s references to foreign lands. He finds 
that in the year when “Twelfth Night” was 
published the first large comprehensive map of 
India appeared, and also the at one time famous 
book of Jan Huigen van Linschoten, ‘“ Dis- 
cours of Voyages into ye Haste & West Indies,” 
published in London in 1598. These, he be- 
lieves, influenced the impressionable mind of 
Shakespeare, because “all the world was then 
discovering new lands,” and Linschoten’s work 
made as great an impression in England as it had 
made in Holland. In both countries, it was tlie 
inspiring cause of increase in shipbuilding, and 
in the founding of colonies, and really brought 




















about the establishment of the Dutch and Eng- 
lish East India companies. He quotes, further, 
Shakespeare’s words, ‘‘ you have more lines to 
your face than the new map of India,” and it 
pleases him to speculate that the author of this 
book sent a copy fresh from the press to the 


poet. 
THE EVIDENCE IN THE DRAMAS. 


A rapid survey of English colonial ventures 
from the time of John Cabot to the enterprises 
of Drake, Raleigh, and Frobisher, brings Mr. 
Zimmerman to a consideration of still further 
detailed evidence in the dramas. He believes 
that he has evidence which will confirm T. D. 
Halliwell’s discovery that Shakespeare wrote 
poems on the Spanish Armada. In “ King John,” 
we find these words : 


“This England never did, nor never shall, 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 
But when it first did help to wound itself. 
Now these her princes are come home again, 
Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we shall shock them.” 


Shakespeare repeats this sentiment again and 
again. Witness the words of the British queen 
in “ Cymbeline ” to the Roman ambassadors ask- 
ing tribute : 


“... Britain is 
A world by itself; and will nothing pay 
For wearing our own noses.” 


And the Queen continues : 


“|. . Remember, sir, my liege, 
The kings your ancestors, together with 
The natural bravery of yourisle. ... Akind of conquest 
Ceesar made here; but made not here his brag 
Of ‘Came’ and ‘saw’ and ‘overcame’: with shame— 
The first that ever touched him—he was carried 
From off our coast, twice beaten.” 


John of Gaunt, in“ King Richard the Second,” 
in his sick ravings, depicts England’s maritime 
supremacy. 


“This happy breed of men, this little world, 
This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, 
Or as a moat defensive to a house, 
Against the envy of less happier lands: ... 
England, bound in with the triumphant sea, 
Whose rocky shore beats back the envious siege 
Of watery Neptune, is now bound in with shame, 
With inky blots and rotten parchment bonds: 
That England, that was wont to conquer others, 
Hath made a shameful conquest of itself.” 


Othello tells Desdemona that he has seen “ what 
Raleigh’s phantasy of the journey to Guiana 
brought him.” 


“ Wherein I spake of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field, 

Of hairbreadth scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach, 
Of being taken by the insolent foe 

And sold to slavery, of my redemption thence 
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And portance in my travels’ history: 
Wherein of antres vast and deserts idle, 
Rough quarries, rocks and hills whose heads touch. 


heaven, 
It was my hint to speak,—such was the process: 
And of the Cannibals that each other eat, 
And Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders.” 


‘Will your grace command me any service 
to the world's end ?” asks Benedick of Don Pedro 
in “ Much Ado About Nothing.” 


“T will go on the slightest errand now to the Antipodes 
that you can devise to send me on; I will fetch you a tooth- 
picker now from the furthest inck of Asia, bring you the 
length of Prester John’s foot, fetch you a hair off the great 
Cham’s beard, do you any embassage to the Pigmies, rather 
than hold three words’ conference with this harpy. You 
have no employment for me?” 


OTHER REFERENCES TO FOREIGN LANDS, 


Mr. Zimmerman finds references to the metals 
of India in “‘ Henry the Fifth,” to the East and 
West Indies in «The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
to the Indian empire in “ Macbeth,” to battles 
with wild men in “ The Tempest,” to “the wild 
and barbarous Indians” in ‘“Love’s Labor's 
Lost,” and to African dwarfs in “Much Ado 
About Nothing.” He also finds frequent refer- 
ences to foreign animals, plants, and precious 
stones,—to potatoes, in “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor” and “Troilus ;” to rubber trees, in 
‘Othello ;” to ebony, in “ Love’s Labor’s Lost ;” 
to chameleons, in “ Hamlet ;” to guinea-pigs, in 
“Othello ;” to alligators, in “ Romeo and Juliet ;” 
to ostriches, in « Henry the Fourth,” and occa- 
sional references to the elephant, the tiger, the 
lion, the rhinoceros, the donkey, the leopard, 
and the unicorn, with mention of many lands 
at the other end of the world,—Arabia, Persia, 
Ethiopia, Tripoli, Mexico, Libya, Mauretania, 
and Guiana. In “As You Like It,” he makes 
Rosalind speak of ‘‘a discovery in the South 
Sea.” In «The Tempest,” Patagonia is men- 
tioned. 

The Second Gentleman, in “King Henry the 
Eighth,” says of the Queen: 


“Our king has all the Indies in his arms, 
And more and richer, when he strains that lady.” 


“ What statesman,” asks Mr. Zimmerman, in 
conclusion, ‘can boast of having so accurately 
and graphically predicted the result of British 
colonization in the new world, and the rise of 
the American nation, as Shakespeare has when 
he makes Cranmer, in his speech to King Henry, 
say : 

“Nor shall this peace sleep with her: but as when 

The bird of wonder dies, the maiden phoenix, 

Her ashes new-create another heir, 


As great in admiration as herself; 
So shall she leave her blessedness to one, 
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When heaven shall call her from this cloud of darkness, 
Who from the sacred ashes of her honour 

Shall star-like rise, as great in fame as she was, 

And so stand fix’d: peace, plenty, love, truth, terror, 
That were the servants to this chosen infant, 

Shall then be his, and like a vine grow to him: 
Wherever the bright sun of heaven shall shine, 

His honour and the greatness of his name 

Shall be, and make new nations.” 





NAPOLEON’S LAST NIECE.. 


REMARKABLE woman, the last of the 

generation which called the great Napoleon 
“uncle,” passed away with the death of Princess 
Mathilde Bonaparte. In the Revue de Paris, M. 
Lavisse has a reminiscent article on her life. 

‘Through her mother, Princess Mathilde was 
allied to the oldest monarchies in Europe, but 
she was far more proud of her relationship to 
the great Corsican than she was of the fact that 
she was niece to the Emperors of Russia and of 
Austria. From childhood she had a curious 
and adventurous career, and had she not unfor- 
tunately contracted an unhappy marriage in early 
youth with a great Russian noble, Prince Demi- 
doff, there is no doubt that she would have be- 
come Empress of the French, for Napoleon III. 
had the greatest affection, as well as the great- 
est respect, for his brilliant cousin, who, by the 
way, was in her time one of the handsomest 
women in Europe. 

« Alone among non-reigning princesses of the 
last century, Princess Mathilde might well pride 
herself on having made history. 1t was greatly 
owing to her efforts that Louis Napoleon be- 
came Emperor of the French, for she conciliated 
his enemies, and won to his side the leading 
literary men of the year 1850, and so she was 
certainly one of the principal architects of his 
fortunes. 

“Tt is an open secret that Princess Mathilde 
always disapproved, and indeed did her best to 
prevent, the marriage of Napoleon III. and 
Mlle. Eugenie de Montijo. Once, however, the 
beautiful Spaniard had absolutely become Em- 
press of the French, Princess Mathilde gave in 
with a good grace, and she remained loyal to 
the emperor and to his interests. The princess 
had the shrewdness and good sense to depre- 
cate the Franco-Prussian War, and when, after 
the first reverses, Napoleon was a prisoner and 
Paris in a state of anarchy, she drove out of the 
city in an open carriage without showing the 
least sign of fear. 

“During the last twenty-five years, Princess 
Mathilde has occupied a very unique position in 
Paris. No royal personage went through the 


capital without paying her his or her respects, 
one of her most welcome visitors being King 
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Edward VII. of England. It must be admitted 
that the princess had the old Bonapartist dislike 
for England, but she made an exception in favor 
of the then Prince of Wales. His photograph: 
always stood on her writing-table. She was 
fond of talking of the great Napoleon and of 
her grandmother, and one day, when a lady was 









































THE LATE PRINCESS MATHILDE BONAPARTE. 


lamenting before her the great Revolution, she 
observed quaintly, ‘I cannot regret the old 
régime, for had it endured, I should probably 
now be selling oranges in the streets of Ajaccio.’ 

“Princess Mathilde, who had a large fortune, 
was generous and charitable. M. Lavisse de- 
clares that were her accounts for one year pub- 
lished, they would form her noblest monument ; 
for she gave not only generously, but wisely, 
and she founded an orphanage for deformed 
children, for the support of which she has left a 
considerable sum of money. The bulk of her 
fortune goes to Prince Louis Napoleon, now a 
general in the Russian army.” 


Various Characteristics. 


An article by “ Ivanovich,” in the Contemporary 
Review, gives a few sidelights on the personal- 
ity of the princess which are interesting. The 
writer says : 

“Mathilde had a vein of German sentiment, 
but not deep enough to sweeten love in a cot- 
tage. She preferred love in a palace, where she 
could dispense hospitality in a grand and gen- 




















erous way to distinguished, amiable, and culti- 
vated men of name and fame. Her extreme 
sociability, her openness of hand and goodness 
of heart, would have made the pinch of poverty 
unendurable. Her father knew not how to clear 
off the load of debt that weighed upon him, and 
she needed all her firmness of character to relieve 
him by selling that relic of family greatness, the 
five-row pearl necklace which she inherited from 
her mother, and which she knew had not its match, 
perhaps, in the world. . . . Mathilde’s wealth 
aided Louis Napoleon to accomplish his coup 
d'état scheme. If she had believed in the dura- 
bility of the empire, she might have divorced 
Demidoff and made the emperor marry her 
against the will of the Clerical party, which had 
carried him on in his career of usurpation. She 
chaperoned Mlle. de Montijo when the latter 
went to stay, during her engagement, at the 
Elysée, but with no good grace, for she foresaw 
what would come of her reign and that of the 
long-suffering, undecided man whose brain lay 
wrapped inafog. . . . Icanimaginethe Princess 
Mathilde in a regular position, acting a noble 
part, rising far above the most illustrious women 
of her caste, and leaving a great mark in French 
history. She had rare generosity, and a very 
fine mind, and her practical good sense gave a 
useful direction to her idealism She liked to 
give a helping hand to struggling men of talent, 
and she overflowed with kindness to her ser- 
vants, poor neighbors in the country, dogs, 
birds, and god-children. Her tastes seemed to 
be Italian with a German tincture. ... She 
owed her head to the Bonapartes, and the emo- 
tional side of her nature and her extreme frank- 
ness to the Brunswicks. She might have 
achieved for the Second Empire what Caroline 
of Anspach accomplished for the Hanoverian 
dynasty with Sir Robert Walpole’s help.” 





GEROME, ARTIST AND ACADEMICIAN. 


ypAezeiees technique and draughtsman- 

ship, and a wonderful “ recreative imagi- 
nation,” are generally conceded to the late French 
painter, Jean Léon Gérdme, who died recently, 
in his eighty-first year. He is criticised, how- 
ever, for clinging too tenaciously to academic 
ideals, ‘without adding any single new esthetic 
idea or original impression.” Camille Mauclair 
has a character sketch of Gérédme in the Revue 
Bleue (Paris), in‘ which he declares that by the 
painter’s death the French academic school has 
lost a perfect representative. Referring to the 


journalistic verdict that Géréme was ‘a charac- 
ter,” M. Mauclair observes: ‘“‘He was indeed a 
character. 


He was all sorts of characters.” 
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‘«‘T believe the man had one very great quality, 
—absolute honesty and scrupulous moral clean- 


ness. There was no compromise, no ‘trading,’ 
no ‘Americanism,’ about him. A brusque jin- 
goism and an irritating ‘ Déroulédism,’ yes—but 
he was upright and ‘straight.’ He was rich, and 
yet had known only the graces of a career in 
which his slender merits had piled up for him 
extraordinary success. For the times in which 
we live, it is a good sign—this undeniable aver- 
sion to commercialism in a matter purely artistic. 
It must be said that Géréme was not a trades- 
man. ... Yet he had the moral sense and the 
mentality of a captain of chasseurs in one of the 
plays of Augier. . . . Gérdme . . . never tried 
to please the public. He turned out his sketches 
with the spirit of a reformer who has determined 
to die of hunger rather than perjure himself. 
He was rich, but every act of his life showed 
that poverty would not have made him any the 
less resolute in his beliefs.” 


GEROME’S PERSONALITY. 


Of Géréme’s personal appearance and man- 
ners, this writer has very little favorable to say. 

“He was a fine fellow, who, however, became 
a furious madman in the face of a work or an 
opinion which displeased him. The transgres- 
sion of a classical rule literally gave him a brain- 
congestion. . . . He made any discussion of art 
impossible, by forgetting the most elementary 
forms of civility. . But he was never in- 
censed by an attack on his own work. . . . He 
had, to sum up, all the inherent faults and prej- 
udices of French sentimentalism.” 

Géréme loved both painting and sculpture. 
He was a very hard worker, and for the love of 
the work. 

‘‘In work he found his real joy. . . . He 
possessed the spirit of a great artist, the faith 
that is able to move mountains. He rally 
moved nothing, because Nature would not have 
it, and she wickedly amused herself by making 
this great faith and this lack of talent dwell 
together, just as she amuses herself in other 
cases by bestowing some of the gifts of genius 
on a very ordinary person. . . . Yet he was not 
ridiculous, for no conviction is ever ridiculous.” 

The painter “ had the good sense to limit him- 
self to small canvases.” 


HOW MANY OF HIS PAINTINGS WILL LIVE? 


“His attempts at great canvases, of which 
there is really nothing to say (‘The Augustan 
Era,’‘The Birth of Christ’), will not live. It 
is vignettes, and more vignettes, and always 
that deadly insignificance of a technique that 
has in it nothing bad, nothing striking; no revolt, 
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no enthusiasm ; always that indefinable impres- 
sion of a colored engraving, always the little 
picture perfectly planned and worked out, the 
type of the medal of honor, regulated like a 
watch and adjusted like a game of patience. 
Forever that magic-lantern exhibition of sub- 
jects, . . . varied without once making us feel 
that a soul is crying to be made known to human- 
ity. ‘Bonaparte in Egypt,’ ‘Condé Returning 
to Versailles After Rocroy,’ ‘The Death of 
Cesar,’ ‘The Martyrs,’ are simply historical 
résumés which serve to’ illustrate scholastic vol- 
umes. In none of them does one feel a fine 
selection, a moral tendency, an instinct, a per- 
sonal trait.” 

About 1872, Gérdéme made up his mind to be- 
come a sculptor. “The work pleased him, and 
he was right to persist in it, for in this line he 
did his best things,—even if he also did his 
worst. His little bronzes are clever and curious. 
Unable to produce picturesque impressions by 
his canvases, this painter could do this by his 
statues. His ‘Frederick II.,’ ‘Tamerlane,’ and 
especially ‘Cesar Crossing the Rubicon,’ are 
creations of value.” 


° 


RESCUING A WHOLE PEOPLE. 


ew snatch a whole people from the pit of de- 

cadence, to raise its natural fertility, and 
to secure in the future the repopulation of its 
country, is the task of France in Madagascar, as 
M. Gheusi shows, in his interesting paper in the 
Nouvelle Revue (Paris), on the Assistance Pub- 
lique in that island. The Malagasy are certainly 
worth saving, and especially the Hovas, the most 
intelligent race among them, who seemed in the 
early years of the nineteenth century to have in 
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store for them a civilization as rapid and bril- 
liant as that of modern Japan. 

The French annexation, whatever opinion may 
be entertained of the terrible military struggle 
which preceded it, has enormously benefited the 
island, if only because it enabled General Galli. 
eni to organize a remarkable group of humanita- 
rian institutions. Of these, the most important 
is the medical service. Smallpox, leprosy, tuber- 
culosis, and marsh fever ravage the island to 
such an extent that the population of whole 
provinces has sometimes been literally wiped out 
in a few months. M. Gheusi does justice to the 
efforts of the medical missionaries in past times, 
notably to those of the London Missionary So- 
ciety, which established forty years ago a hospital 
for natives at Antananarivo. M. Gheusi says 
that the colonial government still encourages the 
efforts of private benevolence, and gives grants 
proportioned to the results attained. But the 
magnitude of the evil demanded the creation of 
an official health department. This service trains 
midwives, in order to check the appailing infant 
mortality ; disseminates information about the 
rearing of infants, the necessity for warm cloth- 
ing in cold weather, and similar elementary facts 
of hygiene, in addition to carrying on the gen- 
eral campaign against disease. It also .trains 
sharp young natives to be doctors. It is amus- 
ing to note that General Gallieni put a tax on 
bachelors, relieved the fathers of five children 
from taxation, and started an annual children’s 
féte, with presents for the mothers of the largest 
families. 

Vaccination is administered wholesale, and, 
says M. Gheusi, with the best results. The Pas- 
teur Institute at Antananarivo issues enough 
lymph for thirty thousand people every month. 

Hydrophobia, too, which is ter- 

















ribily common, is combated by 
the issue of suitable serums. 
With regard to leprosy, the her. 
culean task of completely isolat- 
ing these poor creatures is be- 
ing carried out, with the active 
assistance of the missionaries. 
The separation of the sexes 
among the lepers has not yet 
been attempted. General Gal- 
lieni aimed at the regulation of 
the drink traffic by several pa- 
ternal ordinances, but the difli- 
culty of the task may be esti- 
mated from M. Gheusi’s story of 
a French official in the island 
who founded an anti-alcohol 














A TYPICAL MADAGASCAR VILLAGE OF THE BETTER CLASS. 





society, which still consists ol! 
only one member—its founder ! 




















LOTI’S PERSIAN JOURNEY. 


IERRE LOTI has been called the French 
Stevenson. He has also been likened to 
Ruskin, and his latest book, which is now appear- 
ing serially in the Revue des Deux Mondes (Paris), 
under the title «‘ Toward Ispahan,” justifies these 
comparisons and shows his singularly original 
style in conveying the strange, shifting beauties 
of land and sea. | 
In Persia, the author of “An Island Fisher- 
man” has a country after his own heart. “Oh, 
come with me,” he cries, “to Ispahan in the séa- 
son when roses bloom. Side by side, we will 
make our way by slow stages, as in the Middle 
Ages. . . . Who will come with me and see, set 
in a somber oasis in the midst of fields of white 
poppies, and amid its gardens of pink roses, the 
ancient city of ruins and of mysteries? Where 
are its blue domes and blue enameled minarets ? 
. . . Oh, come with me and see Ispahan, under 
the May sky ; but, before doing so, be ready for 
long marches under a burning sun, be ready for 
cold and bitter winds, be ready also for journeys 
across those high and vast plateaus of Asia 
which were the cradle of humanity, but which 
have to-day become deserts. We shall pass by 
the ghosts of palaces against which the mouse- 
gray sand has drifted. There, once upon a time, 
dwelt the masters of the earth; and there, close 
to each ghostly mansion, have watched, for close 
on two thousand years, colossal creatures with 
great wings, whose bodies are those of bulls, 
whose faces are those of men, and whose crowns 
are those of kings. We shall pass through their 
shadows; but once we have gone by, the silence and 
the eternities will once more encompass them.” 
Very wonderful is Loti’s account of the first 
night’s march across the desert. ‘One o’clock, 
.. . two o'clock in the morning. As at sea, 
the night being fine, and the vessel gliding 
through the waves, here in the desert we lose 
all count of time. Now and again, minutes 
seem hours; at other moments,—happy mo- 
ments these,—hours are as brief as minutes ; 
and the desert, like the sea, shows no trace of 
where we have been, and of where we are going. 
. . . Three o’clock in the morning, on the gray 
plain suddenly appears a dark blotch, which 
gradually becomes larger, more defined. Here 
are the palm trees, the verdure of an oasis; 
our night is over, we have arrived at a village.” 


CHARMS OF THE PERSIAN WOMEN. 


The first two installments of the story of the 
journey, as they appear in the Deux Mondes, de- 
scribe his arrival and sojourn in Chiraz, where 
he was received with exquisite hospitality. He 
has this to say of the Persian women : 
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«The women glide and slip in and out like 
phantoms, completely covered from head to foot 
in their black veil cloak, their faces hidden by 
the white hanging with its two round holes for 
the eyes ; but the little girls, before they have 
taken the veil, much painted with rouge and 
henna, are almost all of a most delicate beauty 
that literally smiles at you. They are all, how- 
ever, poor, or seem to be, and go barefoot freely 
about the streets.” 

On Friday, which is the Mussulman Sabbath, 
the Persian women take their promenades. 

«They all move about like ghosts. They set 
out very early in the morning to walk in the 
gardens under great walls through which the 
eyes of the stranger cannot penetrate; there 
they lift up their veils and their masks, and walk 
freely through the orange groves and the ways 
of cypress and roses. . . . They are of varying 
social conditions, these women who walk up and 
down collecting roses for business or pleasure, 
but the black veil, with its funereal aspect, is the 
same for all. When one gets near, he can see 
some slight differences, if he observes the hand, 
the arm, or the stockings, more or less fine in 
their quality. Here and there a fine and dignified 
lady in green silk stockings, her fingers loaded 
with rings, will pass, seated upon a white mule 
or donkey, which a servant leads by a bridle, 
and which is covered with trappings of gold.” 





AN ANCIENT MEXICAN CHURCH AND 
MONASTERY. 


HREE-QUARTERS of an hour from the 
city of Mexico by electric car is the sub- 
urban town of San Angel, at the base of the 
foothills, now. fast becoming a popular summer 
resort. ‘The following brief description of the 
old church of Nuestra Sefiora del Carmen, the 
most interesting architectural feature of the place, 
is quoted from the January number of Modern 
Mexico: 

“Its triple domes, with their tiles shining 
brightly in the sunlight, are the first objects that 
arrest the attention of strangers approaching 
the town. Its Carmelite bell-tower, or campa- 
nario, is distinctive, and the edifice is one of 
the handsomest ecclesiastical monuments in all 
Mexico. It was dedicated to the worship of 
God in 1617, or three years before the Pilgrim 
Fathers of New England landed on Plymouth 
Rock. The interior is handsomely decorated, 
and contains some notable paintings by the 
famous Mexican artist, Cabrera. Pious women 
have adorned the chapel of Our Lady, which is 
one of the features of this ancient church, and 
the magnificent Churrigueresque ornamentation 
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of the northern transept is 2 splendid specimen of 
this most distinctive Spanish mode of decoration. 
Beneath this transept rest in their eternal sleep 
forty-five American soldiers who were killed or 
died of disease during the war of the North 
American invasion, when the adjoining monas- 
tery of the Carmelite fathers was converted into 
a military hospital and barracks, the good fathers 
nursing the wounded Americans with such 
Christian devotion and good-will that when the 

















BELFRY OF OLD CARMELITE MONASTERY AT SAN ANGEL. 


troops evacuated San Angel monks and soldiers 
fell on one another’s necks and wept.” 

Mr. Thomas A. Janvier says of this church : 

“In the year 1613, Don Felipe de Guzman, a 
pious ‘ cacique’ of Chimalistac, in fulfillment of 
his father’s testament, gave up to the Carmelite 
order a huerta of considerable size. Here the 
Carmelites built a little hospice. Don Felipe 
de Guzman presently died, and a little later 
died also his widow, childless. By her will, the 
entire estate of which she died possessed passed 
to the Carmelite fathers ; and by these it was 
devoted to the building of the existing monas- 
tery and church. The plans for these buildings 
were prepared by the celebrated architect, Fray 
Andrés de San Miguel, a lay brother of the Car- 
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melite order, and at that time held to be the 
first architect of New Spain. That this reputa- 
tion was well merited is shown by the beauty of 
his still existing work. The building was be- 
gun June 20, 1615, and was pushed with so 
much vigor that the church and convent were 
finished within two years. The building was 
dedicated to San Angelo Martir, whence came 
the name of the little town that presently grew 
up around it. Later, in 1633, another rich pa- 
troness appearing, Dofia Ana Aguilar y Niio, 
the dedication of the church was changed, at her 
request, to Santa Ana. The handsome chapel, 
dedicated to Jesus Nazareno, known as the Se- 
fior de Contreras, was built at the end of the last 
century by Fray Juan de Santa Maria. The 
church was thoroughly repaired in 1857. It is 
a large and handsome building, containing a 
number of images much reverenced.” 
Regarding the monastery itself, the belfry of 
which is shown in the accompanying illustra- 


‘ tion, Mr. Janvier writes : 


“The monastery is a fascinating place, even 
in its ruin, for a considerable portion of it has 
been razed, and what remains is falling into de- 
cay. In its rear, sloping to the south and east, 
is a garden once kept trimly but now a wilder- 
ness of fruit trees and shrubs and flowers in 
which are old water-tanks and a great fish-pond 
from which the fish long since have vanished ; 
and from the terrace overhanging the garden, 
just out from the refectory, one looks eastward 
over miles of orchards and gardens, dotted here 
and there with low, square houses, and here 
and there with little church-towers, and above 
all these the great tower of the church at Coyo- 
can, to the far horizon where the snow-capped 
mountains rise against the blue sky. In the re- 
fectory there are remnants of some very toler- 
able frescoes, and in the cloister, just off the 
churchyard, are others still more ruinous. 
Among these latter, cleansed from the overly- 
ing whitewash by some loving hand, is a won- 


derfully fine head of Christ.” 





THE IDEAL OF THE FUTURE SOCIETY. 

tee ideal which will be the vitalizing force of 

the future will be an ideal of pure beauty. 
This is the thesis of a new and much-discussed 
book entitled «The Aisthetic Ideal: A Study of 
the Philosophy of Beauty,” by Fr. Roussel-Des- ° 
pierres, a chapter of which is printed in a recent 
number of the Grande Revue (Paris), under the 
title of «An Essay on the Asthetic Morale.” 
M. Roussel-Despierres believes that ‘the true 
philosophy of beauty can supply us with a system 
which will be a complete and final solution of 




















our problems of psychology, morality, politics, 
education, and probably metaphysics.” He be- 
lieves, he says, that ‘“‘a synthesis of the universal 
and the human is possible, and that it is really 
contained in the esthetic principle, in the beau- 
tiful.” 

« By this principle we may read the riddle of 
the Past and answer the enigma of the Infinite. 
Man cannot live by bread alone ; he is inspired 
and tormented by an ideal lofty and exacting. 
.. . Man is something more than a mere phys- 
ical organism which eats, digests, enjoys itself, 
and sleeps. Man is an intellectual energy and 
a moral force. The human soul can never sat- 
isfy itself fully except in following a high 
ideal.” 

The main argument, which is worked out in 
the article in a most elaborate and closely woven 
style, may be condensed in the following quota- 
tions : 

‘From the débris of a thousand doctrines the 
future will select one doctrine, from the frag- 
ments of a thousand Utopias one law, one body, 
one spirit,—all a new organism. . . . I an- 
nounce and affirm an esthetic ideal which trans- 
forms life into a continued moral ascent, with- 
out limit, in a dream of beauty, in a voluntary 
expression of joy, in a complete flowering of 
personal liberty. . . . Look back over all the 
doctrines and the hopes which have survived or 
been cast aside along the blood-stained path of 
humanity’s progress upward. You recognize 
but one thing, which, though never realized, has 
nevertheless been the highest ideal the human 
soul can ever know,—beauty. Examine the vast 
scroll of the intellectual, moral, physical, eco- 
nomic, and political history of all human races. 
You perceive but one universal principle per- 
sisting through all the metamorphoses and eter- 
nal contradictions, and bringing about the unity 
of that history, the tie which binds together the 
tertiary man and the Fuegian to the highly civ- 
ilized modern,—the esthetic principle, the love 
of the beautiful. Examine the human intelli- 
gence in its very construction and operation, 
and you perceive that it is an esthetic organ 
or instrument, and that its unconscious logic is 
ever governed by the law of instinctive har- 
mony, by an intuitive sense of the beautiful.” 

The esthetic ideal, M. Roussel-Despierres 
would claim, has for its object the xsthetic life, 
and this life has two aspects, ‘the esthetic pleas- 
ure, the refined joy which comes from the con- 
templation of the innumerable and ever-renewed 
beauties of nature and art, and the esthetic moral- 
ity,—that is to say, the never-ending refinement 
(embellishment) of the spirit, the universal har- 
mony of the human consciousnesses realized in 
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their common aspirations toward the supreme 
forms of beauty.” 

There are three successive stages, we are told, 
in the esthetic ascension of the human soul, each 
stage corresponding to certain human faculties, — 
« sensibility and admiration, to physical beauty ; 
intelligence and desire, to intellectual beauty ; 
passion and the will, to moral beauty.” The 
writer elaborates his thesis, considering, in de- 
tail; how the esthetic life would necessitate 
modifications of our present systems of religion, 
politics, education, philosophy, psychology, and 
morality. 

“Of all the conceptions of the ideal, the 
wsthetic conception is the only one which can 
possibly become universal, because beauty is the 
fundamental and universal element of desire. 
No ideal is freer, no morality freer, and, in con- 
sequence, more fruitful than the esthetic mo- 
rality. It is never imperative. It creates the 
joy in and the love for beauty, and the aspira- 
tion toward it. If life itself is endowed with a 
sense, it is the esthetic sense. For what profit 
is a life without beauty, without joy, without 
love? Ifthe dream of the esthetic life, if the 
ideal to which the yearnings of the heart aspire, 
are impossible chimeras, who can say whether 
life itself is really worth the living, and whether 
that fantasy of ‘cosmic suicide’ conjured up by 
Hartmann is not, after all, our most consoling 
hope ?” 


THIS IDEAL WILL MAKE MANKIND HAPPY. 


One of the most important factors of the es- 
thetic ideal is happiness, according to this phi- 
losophy. 

“It is a classic aphorism that happiness does 
not offer us an ideal or an object of ambition, 
that it is nothing more than the result of an 
equilibrium between external conditions of life 
and internal conditions of thought. We must 
maintain, by as much as in us lies, this equilib- 
rium. Then we will have wisdom,—one may 
call this wisdom the art of being happy. I pre- 
fer to class happiness as one of the virtues. Hap- 
piness . . . is not, in reality, only selfish in its 
effects. In being happy for those who love us, 
we increase their happiness. Wisdom creates 
optimism, which is the art of adapting one’s self 
to actual conditions of life, and, at the same 
time, a very effective method of bringing about 
better conditions. Happiness—or, rather, the 
habit of being happy—is one of the great fac- 
tors of the esthetic ideal.” 

Behold, he says, the final and supreme formula 
of esthetic morality : 

“Tt is great, it is beautiful, to brave misunder- 


standing and hatred in order to remain faithful - 
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to a moral sentiment. Be good,—this is the 
fundamental virtue. Make yourself worthy of 
being loved,—this is far better than being loved. 
Make yourself worthy of being loved by the best, 
the finest, spirits,—herein you have the final, the 
supreme, formula of esthetic morality.” 





FATE OF THE RED BLOOD CORPUSCLES. 

A” the seventy-fifth annual convention of 

German naturalists and physicians, re- 
cently held in Cassel, Dr. Franz Weidenreich 
read a paper entitled “The Fate of the Red 
Blood Corpuscles in Normal Organisms.” This 
paper is printed in a recent number of the 
Anatomischer Anzeiger. It presents new and in- 
teresting facts about the blood. 

The corpuscle begins to be of use to the body 
when, technically speaking, it is dead. The ele- 
ments that make up the cuticle stand in the 
same relation, first becoming useful as a protec- 
tion when they are dry and dead ; but they are 
thrown off, while the blood corpuscles are kept 
in the body, and, as the writer shows, every 
fragment is used after the corpuscle has fulfilled 
its primary purpose of carrying oxygen to the 
remotest ramifications of the blood-vessels. 

At the beginning of existence, the red blood 
corpuscle has a nucleus, can move independent- 
ly, and can form new corpuscles by dividing. 
In some animals, the nucleus is retained, but in 
man it is lost, and when the corpuscle begins 
its work of carrying oxygen it has become 
nothing more than a microscopic mass of albu- 
minous material inclosed in a sac-like mem- 
brane, and has lost its power to move or divide, 
and most of its power to receive nutrition. 


WONDERFUL PROPERTIES OF CORPUSCLES. 


Corpuscles can be made to shrink, or to swell 
and burst their inclosing membrane, according 
to the density of the fluid in which they are 
placed ; for by osmotic force, when liquids of 
different density are separated by a membrane, 
liquid will pass through the membrane until the 
pressure becomes the same on both sides of it. 
' Dr. Weidenreich considered that these changes 
of the corpuscle in form were due entirely to 
osmosis, and that the form of the corpuscle de- 
pended upon the density of the surrounding 
medium, until he found there were bell-shaped 
corpuscles in the blood-vessels of living mam- 
mals, and further experiment showed that red 
corpuscles retain their bi-concave form in a 
weak solution of salt that is of less density than 
normal blood-serum, which would seem to indi- 
cate that the concentration of the liquid in 
which they float is not the only condition that 
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affects them, and that change of form is not en- 
tirely due to osmosis. 

There was positive evidence as to how the red 
corpuscles are finally disposed of, for it is appar- 
ent, from the nature of things, that such bodies 
cannot last long, and must constantly be worn 
out and replaced by others. They really break 
up into small particles which retain the same 
affinities for certain dyes that are shown by the 
corpuscles, and most of these fragments are taken 
up by motile white corpuscles which show the 
same color reactions. 

The presence of these devouring cells varies 
greatly in different individuals, but they are al- 
ways found in those organs in which most of the 
life-history of the blood-cells is played,—that is, 
in the marrow of the bones, the spleen, and the 
lymph glands, where there always appears to be 
great destruction of the red corpuscles and 
equally rapid appropriation of them by the leu- 
cocytes. Here they are also taken up by other 
cells with more of a connective-tissue character, 
which collect the particles into large masses that 
are afterward dissolved or broken up again. 


DISINTEGRATION AND ASSIMILATION. 


There is no doubt that a similar disintegra- 
tion of red corpuscles occurs outside of these 
special centers of activity in the blood as it 
circulates through the body, and that the débris 
is carried along into the meshwork of these 
same organs, especially the spleen, where they 
are taken up by the leucocytes. 

But this power of taking up the fragments 
of the red corpuscles is by no means limited to 
the leucocytes. It appears to be an even more 
pronounced characteristic of certain connective- 
tissue cells, and of cells in the lining of the wall 
of the blood-vessels themselves in certain or- 
gans, especially in the lobes of the liver. 

These cells are not identical with the ones that 
form the inner lining of the blood-vessels. ‘They 
have a relatively large mass of protoplasm, and 
are placed in such a way that they lie slightly 
above the level of the other celis, where they can 
stretch their protoplasmic filaments, like fingers, 
into the blood-current, to fish out the red cor- 
puscles. Enormous numbers are taken out in 
this way and devoured by the cells, the mem- 
brane of the corpuscle being the last part di- 
gested. The writer believes that corpuscles fished 
out from the blood in this way are worked over 
into material for the bile, but he cannot tell how 
this is done. 

Parts of a red corpuscle may be thrown off 
without causing the destruction of the whole 
body of the cell. This occurs especially when 
the blood is exposed to higher temperatures, 























when certain poisons are introduced, or under 
certain physiological conditions. There seems 
to be no real objection to the idea that fragments 
of the corpuscles are carried along as so-called 
blood-plates, of which the writer distinguishes 
two kinds,—rounded, non-motile ones which are 
fragments of red corpuscles, and larger, irregular, 
motile ones from degenerated white corpuscles. 

This disintegration probably goes on all over 
the body, but all the particles are strained out of 
the blood by special cells in the liver and other 
organs, and are used again in the formation of 
the bile, and for new blood-cells. 





CAN A LOVER OF HUMANITY BE A REAL 
PATRIOT ? 
RATHER interesting symposium of opin- 
ions, in answer to the question “Is pa- 
triotism compatible with the love of humanity ?” 
appears in La Revue (Paris). The names of a 
number of well-known philosophers, moralists, 
savants, historians, and poets appear, most of 
them contending that a true patriot can also be 
a true lover of humanity in the large. Count 
d’Haussonville, president of the Society for the 
Protection of the French Inhabitants of Alsace- 
Lorraine, fears that his reply is very brief and 
brutal. ‘If it is necessary to choose (and that 
does not seem to me really necessary) between 
patriotism and humanitarian sentiments, my 
choice is made: I vote for patriotism.” M. 
Izoulet, author of the book “The Modern City,” 
quotes as his answer two sentences from the 
writings of President Roosevelt :/(1) ‘The man 
who loves other countries as warmly as his own 
is altogether as obnoxious a member of society 
as he who loves other women as much as his 
wife ;” and (2) ‘the exalted law of justice should 
prevail not only between man and man, but be- 
tween nation and nation.” Anatole Leroy-Beau- 
lieu, popular author and writer on economics 
and politics, and author of “ France, Russia, and 
Europe,” believes that ‘‘the conception of a cos- 
mopolitan society taking in all peoples without 
distinction of nationality is not only a chimera, 
it is a Utopia in the past, something like the old 
dream of a universal monarchy, which has caused 
so much blood to be spilled. Blot out separate 
nations and you mutilate and impoverish hu- 
manity. The problem is not to blot out the 
nations or to merge them into one. The prob- 
lem is to bring them together, and, as much as 
may be possible, to group them in peaceful as- 
sociations which shall gradually grow larger un- 
til they take in the whole world.” — Jules Ciaré- 
hie, author and journalist, who went through the 
Franco-Prussian War as a newspaper correspond- 
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ent, says: “Patriotism is assuredly compatible 
with love of all humanity, just as love for one’s 
family may exist at the same time as affection 
for one’s neighbor, or as paternal love is com- 
patible with friendship.” Francois Coppée, the 
well-known author, who also went through the 
war of 1870 asa.newspaper correspondent, says : 

«Excuse me if I say that, while the exalted 
idea of a general disarmament and a universal 
peace was quite fashionable in the last years of 
the second empire, the German invasion and the 
Commune rudely awakened us from that beauti- 
ful dream. For my part, I must decline to be 
deceived again. Forgive an old man for pre- 
ferring his fatherland to other nations, without 
wishing them any evil, and ask, if you please, 
the first child you meet on the street whether it 
loves its own mother better than the mother of 
its playmate.” 

Paul Dérouléde, the Nationalist, replies : “ It 
is possible that all peoples are brothers, but my 


\first brother and my nearest one is a French- 


an.” Edouard Lockroy, ex-minister of marine, 
and one-time companion-in-arms of Garibaldi in 
Sicily, declares that all mankind are brethren 
only in theory. “In reality, they are separated 
by race, language, tradition, and their pasts. . 
The idea of a universal brotherhood is a Chris- 
tian idea, and, like all Christian ideas, extremely 
difficult of realization. Beyond the geograph- 
ical frontier are the moral and _ intellectual 
boundaries. When science shall have been able 
to sweepaway all obstaclesinthe way of a union of 
mankind, the dictionaries will still remain. .. . 
When you take out the idea of fatherland from 
the head of mankind, you will have to find some- 
thing else to put in its place.” Sir Charles 
Dilke, author, Mr. Gladstone’s under-secretary of 
state for foreign affairs, says that ‘(an English- 
man does not know how to write on an abstract 
question. Weare absolute rebels when it comes 
to generalizations.” Ernst Haeckel, the repre- 
sentative of Darwinianism in Germany, believes 
that the two sentiments can coexist. They are 
both natural and legitimate, he says. Frangois 
Kossuth, son of the Hungarian leader, believes 
that patriotism is absolutely necessary for the 
development of humanity and the humanitarian 
ideal. Cesare Lombroso, the celebrated Italian 
criminologist, believes that “patriotism” has 
been responsible for all the bloody wars of his- 
tory. Yet, he says, “properly conserved, it 
can be made to bring about the grandest re- 
sults. . . . Before us, in the future, rises the 
great political organization, grounded in peace 
and universal happiness, working only for the 
highest good of the individual, and realizing the 
United States ‘of Europe,” 
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THE DREYFUS CASE AS IT STANDS TO-DAY. 
HE announcement that the Dreyfus case is 
actually to be reopened, and that on the 
25th of last month the new evidence was sub- 
mitted to the Court of Cassation for preliminary 
consideration, lends special interest to the legal 
presentation of the case in its present status 
made by Richard Walden Hale, of the Boston 
bar, in the Green Bag. Mr. Hale says: 

“In a general way, after the Rennes trial and 
the pardon of Dreyfus, in September, 1899, the 
Dreyfus party divided into two factions. On 
the one side were many who felt that they had 
been fighting for the great principle of justice 
to the individual, that the particular case had 
reached a point where it could no longer be used 
in the vindication of that principle, and that the 
sooner the heat and troubles caused by the inci- 
dent should subside the better it would be for 
France and for all concerned. Others. still 
thought the particular case of much importance, 
and continued to agitate. But they were little 
listened to, and the Dreyfus case, as a great pub- 
lic matter, soon became a thing of the past. The 
legitimate desire for vindication survived this 
oblivion, and Dreyfus and his immediate party 
have continued to seek a revision of the verdict. 
As I pointed out in the third edition of my little 
book ‘The Dreyfus Story,’ even after the dis- 
graceful travesty of justice at the Rennes trial, 
‘one substantial credit to the French law still 
remains. If Dreyfus can get a proper “new 
fact,” the French law, notwithstanding his par- 
don and his two convictions, still leaves a vindi- 
cation open to him. Our American law does 
not do as well.’ . . 


HOW THE CASE WAS REOPENED. 


‘Immediately after the interpellation of M. 
James, apropos of the Syveton election case, in 
the course of which the Socialist leader pointed 
out that there were irregularities in the Rennes 
trial, General André devoted himself to a per- 
sonal investigation, which made it clear to him 
that out of the one hundred and seventy-two 
documents in the secret dosszer there were at least 
two forgeries. That point once established, the 
minister of war turned over the dosser of the 
Dreyfus case to the chancellor, M. Vallé, and the 
latter immediately passed it on to the president 
of the commission in the Department of Justice 
which has the duty of pronouncing upon the re- 
ceivability of demands for revision. Whatever 
they may say or do, this action means the certain 
revision of the Dreyfus case, for, granting even 
that the revision commission should express the 
opinion that the demand of M. Alfred Dreyfus 
for revision is not receivable (which is impossi- 
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ble, considering that new facts have been brought 
out), the chancellor will go over their heads, as 
he has the right to do, and get the Court of Cas. 
sation to take jurisdiction in the matter. 

‘«‘ This court can send the affair again to another 
court-martial, or it can simply quash the decree of 
the Rennes court without further proceedings. 

“One must, indeed, thank that generous 
France, where justice does triumph in the end, 
for the good lesson she is teaching the world.” 

“The commission within the Department of 
Justice above referred to has rendered a report 
favorable to revision, and the minister of justice 
(or chancellor) has passed favorably upon it, so 
that revision proceedings in the Court of Cassa- 
tion are assured. This does not involve any 
judicial decision whatsoever in favor of Drey- 
fus. It is merely a decision by the minister of 
justice to file a suit for revision. 


LEGAL GROUND FOR REVISION. 


“Only one of the four grounds for revision 
known to the French law can now prove useful 
to Dreyfus. This is the fourth in number, and 
is expressed in the revision law as ‘the exist- 
ence of the new fact, or new documents, un- 
known at the time of the first trial, tending to 
establish the innocence of the condemned per- 
son.’ But this is obviously broad enough to 
cover almost any claim that better justice is pos- 
sible in the light of subsequent experience. If 
it were subject to no restriction, almost any case 
could be retried at any time. Accordingly, in 
this fourth case there is a vital qualification. 
Only the minister of justice can file a suit for 
revision on this ground. Obviously, then, this 
result is important and favorable to Dreyfus. 
But there has as yet been no trial of the real 
issue. It has only been framed for trial. 

“As I understand it, the serious new fact is 
this: Among the documents in the secret dos- 
sier Was a dispatch from one attaché of a foreign 
legation, or military spy (Schwartzkoppen), to 
another gentleman in the same business (Panni- 
zardi). In it he said that he expected to have 
secret information about a certain departinent 
at a certain time. Colonel Henry, of the secret 
service office, cut off the date and wrote a false 
one in blue pencil. The false date corresponded 
with the time when Dreyfus was having a tem- 
porary detail to that department to familiarize 
him with its work. <A peculiar French idea of 
justice allowed the conclusion that this dispatch 
helped to prove that Dreyfus was.a traitor. A 
slightly more enlightened French justice now 
proposes to give a new trial, on the ground that 
the forgery is a new fact, unknown at the time 
of the first trial.” 




















RACE FACTORS IN LABOR UNIONS. 
“Fok half a century, about one-seventh of 
our total population has been regularly 
constituted of persons born outside the United 
States ; and for twenty-five years, at least one- 
third of our people have not enjoyed the inesti- 
mable privilege of American-born parentage,— 
that is to say, with both parents native-born.” 
With this statement, William Z. Ripley (profes- 
sor of economics in Harvard University and 
author of “The Races of Europe”) begins a con- 
sideration of the racial composition of our labor 
forces. The reservoir of our industrial popula- 
tion, he declares (in the Atlantic Monthly), is 
supplied from the bottom rather than the top. 
«In 1900, there were a million and a quarter 
white persons in the United States who could 
not speak English, this being about one-eighth 
of our foreign-born population over ten years of 
age. Even when by the use of interpreters— 
and the United Mine Workers sometimes have 
to use three or four different ones in their gen- 
eral meetings—these foreigners can be made to 
understand what is up, consider how various are 
their social standards and customs. What is 
mere bread and meat to a Swede may be cake 
or taboo to a Russian Jew, according to the dic- 
tum of his rabbi. A subsistence minimum to a 
German is luxury toa Pole. . . . Even the lowly 
have their different social standards. The Jew 
will not permit his wife to work in a factory, 
and insists upon sending his children to school ; 
while the Italian is the hardest of taskmasters 
to his own family. The Polish factory hands 
are predominantly women and young girls. The 
Bohemian will not allow religious scruples to 
interfere with his livelihood, while the Jew must 
observe his religious holidays at any cost. The 
Finns and Syrians prefer to work, if at all, in 
bunches, under their customary clan rule. The 
individualistic Jew will throw up his job rather 
than work in a factory, subjected to its necessary 
and rigid discipline.” 


IMMIGRANTS AND LABOR UNIONS. 


The attitude toward labor organization differs 
widely: among our foreign-born citizens. 

“The English and Scotch take to team work 
like ducks to water. No sooner are they landed 
than their trade-union cards have given them a 
status among their fellows. This is partly due 
to natural aptitude, but more to long practice 
in the school of experience at home. The Ger- 
man workingmen take their places in the trade 
to which they were born, and speedily compre- 
hend the novel problems of the new residence. 
The Swedes are said to be hard to organize, but 
become excellent members when once initiated. 
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One branch of the clothing trade in Chicago, 
the ‘special order’ business, has been entirely 
remodeled under their control. These Swedes 
have, in fact, compelled the Jewish, Polish, and 
Italian home-finishers of clothing to come inte 
an organization. The Bohemians also speedily 
become ardent unionists. They are reputed to 
be ‘good stickers’ in a strike, and are ready to 
support the organization through thick and thin 
by prompt payment of dues. In this respect, 
they contrast sharply with the Poles, who have 
well earned their racial opprobrium of strike- 
breakers. Excellent workmen, showing great 
endurance, and seemingly capable of great speed 
in piecework, in many parts of the country the 
Poles show an especial zeal for- house-owning. 
They are industric~s, but are hated by their 
neighbors in industrial districts because they 
seem to have little sense of working-class soli- 
darity. . . . This peculiarity of the Poles has 
operated greatly to increase their representation 
in the clothing trades of our great cities. An 
agricultural, outdoor people, they would not 
seem otherwise to be well suited to this seden- 
tary occupation ; yet clothing contractors, dis- 
covering that the Poles will refuse to go out on 
strike with the Jews and Bohemians at the be- 
hest of the labor leaders, have encouraged the 
Polish shops as a consequence.” . . 

“The French-Canadians, who are flocking in 
increasing numbers into the industries of New 
England, show little liking or aptitude for trade- 
union organization and discipline. .. . These 
people are reported to be trustworthy members 
of working organizations. Only when the French- 
Canadians have been long enough in the cities 
to become thoroughly Americanized do they re- 
spond to the demands of the trade-union leaders.” 


THE JEW IN INDUSTRY. 


The position of the Jewish race in industry, 
says Dr. Ripley, is a peculiarly interesting one. 

“Their activities are almost entirely confined, 
in this country, to a few trades, such as tailor- 
ing, cigar- making, and the like. This is not 
due to any previous industrial training, for 
scarcely more than 10 per cent. of the Jewish 
immigrants seem to have been tailors, for ex- 
ample, at home; while in New York, until re- 
cently, practically all of the clothing manufacture 
was in their hands. The race is, in fact, con- 
demned to follow these sedentary trades because 
of its physical disabilities. By reason of their 
predominance in these few chosen occupations, 
the condition of trade-unionism therein plainly re- 
flects certain racial peculiarities of the Jew. . . . 
The Jew will join a union only when there is e. 
bargain directly in sight in the shape of material 
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advancement. . . . The Jewish unions have con- 
sequently in the past shown a rather abnormal 
fluctuation in their membership as compared 
with other organizations. . . . Nevertheless, the 
Jews are rapidiy learning, under the leadership 
of peculiarly able men; and no more splendid 
service in uplifting the lot of the lowly can be 
found than that rendered by the warfare of the 
United Garment Workers of America against 
the sweat shops.” 


DOMINANCE OF THE IRISH. 


The Irishman tends to monopolize the situa- 
tion, ‘not alone in the distinctively Irish trades 
and States, but peculiarly in proportion as the 
rank and file in the organizations are composed 
of the inert, non-Teutonic, u~volitical peoples 
of the earth. He will hold his fair proportion 
of the offices in a company of Scotch, English, 
Swedes, or Germans ; but his place is securely 
at the head of the line in a company comprising 
Bohemians, Slovaks, Huns, and Italians. The 
reasons are perfectly obvious,—a ready com- 
mand of English makes the Irishman their nat- 
ural spokesman; his native eloquence makes 
him a most effective organizer ; his strong sense 
of personal fealty makes him peculiarly faithful 
to the organization. Add to these qualities tact, 
a generous good-nature, and aggressive fighting 
qualities, and a rare combination is the result.” 


THE NATIVE AMERICAN. 


What is the attitude of the native American, 
or, as Dr. Ripley puts it, the “‘ Americanized 
mind,” toward labor organization? On this 
phase of the subject he has these comments : 

“One would naturally expect the free-born, 
liberty-loving American to rebel against the so- 
called tyranny of an organization, especially 
when the policy of that organization is dictated 
by a foreign-born majority. . . . The only satis 
factory answer as to the native American atti- 
tude is to be found in the recorded facts of in- 
dustrial life. The Minnesota Bureau of 
Labor made an especial attempt, some years ago, 
to discover whether the trade-unions in that 
State were controlled by the foreign-born, and 
also as to the attitude of the unions toward 
American boys seeking admission. Returns were 
received from 1,985 workmen. Of this number, 
59 per cent. were born in the United States, and 
41 per cent. were of foreign birth. In the gen- 
eral population of Minnesota, on the other hand, 
only 38 per cent. of the males of voting age were 
native-born. This was taken at the time to mean 





that native-born workmen were one and a half 
times as frequent in the trade-unions as in the 
adult male population at large.” 

“Dr. Bushée, in his excellent monograph on 
‘Ethnic Factors of the Population of Boston,’ 
observes that rural Americans, particularly those 
from northern New England, do not appear to 
favor the labor organizations. In 1899, in the 
mine districts of northern Illinois, there were 
as few as 11 percent. of American-born miners, 
while in the southern part of the same State 80) 
per cent. of the miners were pure-blooded Amer- 
icans. These latter were, in the main, farm 
laborers, who resorted to the mines as a source 
of ready cash. These Americans were often 
willing to work for less than half the price per 
ton paid in northern Illinois. . . . These Ameri- 
can miners were persuaded to come into the 
organization by the foreign-born miners in the 
northern part of the State. . . . Organization 
aimed to benefit both parties, but the initiative 
came, surely, not from the American, but from 
the foreign-born.” 


EDUCATIVE INFLUENCE OF UNIONS. 


The American unions are “a mighty factor in 
effecting the assimilation of our foreign-born 
population.” 

‘Education can affect only the second gener- 
ation. The churches, particularly the Catholic 
hierarchy, may do much. Protestants seem to 
have little influence in the industrial centers. 
On the other hand, the newspapers, at least such 
as the masses see and read, and the ballot, under 
present conditions in American cities, have no 
uplifting or educative power at all. The great 
source of intellectual inspiration to a large per- 
centage of our inchoate Americans, in the indus- 
trial classes, remains in the trade-union. It isa 
vast power for good or evil, according as its af- 
fairs are administered. It cannot fail to teach 
the English language. That in itself is much. 
Its benefit system, as among the cigarmakers 
and printers, may inculcate thrift. Its journals, 
the best of them, give a general knowledge of 
trade conditions, impossible to the isolated work- 
man. ... Not the next gubernatorial or Presi- 
dential candidate ; not the expansion of the cur- 
rency, nor the reform of the general staff of the 
army ; not free trade or protection, or anti-im- 
perialism, is the real living thing of interest to 
the trade-union workman. His thoughts, inte1- 
ests, and hopes are centered in the politics of 
his organization. It is the forum and arena of 
his social and industrial world.” 


























THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
HE frontispiece of the March Century is a striking 
reproduction in color of a drawing by George T. 
Tobin, from a photograph of Pope Pius X. when Patri- 
arch of Venice. Some interesting anecdotes of the new 
Pope are contributed to this number by William J. D. 
Croke, who gleaned them last August while a guest 
of the Pope’s sister, Signora Sarto Parolin. These 
stories tend to confirm the popular impression of the 
Pope as aman abounding in the most attractive forms 
of human sympathy. 

The opening article of the number is a sketch of the 
Paris Bourse, by Cleveland Moffett. It may be news to 
some readers that the Bourse of Paris is essentially dif- 
ferent from the stock exchanges of New York and Lon- 
don, in that it is virtually a government monopoly in 
the hands of seventy men who are appointed by the 
President of the republic and the minister of finance, and 
have an official status. A brief paper describing a 
visit to Bismarck of the late Henry Villard sustains the 
belief current in the last years of the great chancellor’s 
lifetime that his compulsory abdication from power 
was neither forgotten nor forgiven in his old age. 
Dr. Arthur Judson Brown, who last month contrib- 
uted an article to this REVIEW on China’s railways, 
writes in this number of the Century on ‘ Economic 
Changes in Asia.” Dr. Brown finds that the transition 
period in Asia, while it must, from the nature of the 
case, be longer and involve a much greater population, 
is still in all essential particulars like the corresponding 
transition in Europe and America. Thus far, the open- 
ing of trade with the rest of the world has affected only 
a few of the inhabitants of Syria, China, and Japan. 
Most of the people are dazed by the change, and in many 
places they have manifested their unrest by outbreaks 
of violence. 

Mr. Richard Walden Hale contributes a very inter- 
esting sketch of Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, the author of 
“Mary Had a Little Lamb,” incidentally setting forth 
certain facts which seem to nullify the claims of the so- 
called “Tyler myth” regarding the authorship of this 
nursery rhyme. Mrs. Hale was born in 1788, was mar- 
ried in 1813, became a widow in 1822, and in 1828 came 
to Boston to earn her living as editor of the Ladies’ 
Magazine. In 1830, she published the poem about 
Mary’s lamb, with the words as we know them to-day, 
in three verses of eight lines each, in a little book of 
twenty-four pages entitled ‘‘ Poems for Our Children.” 

Ina paper on humanizing animals, Mr.John Burroughs 
continues his argument in contradiction of the wide- 
spread notion that animals consciously train and edu- 
cate their young. The cases of the deer and the ante- 
lope cited by President Roosevelt in his letter printed 
in connection with this article in the February Century 
seem to Mr. Burroughs to show the communication of 
emotion only, not actual teaching. 

Mr. Robert Bruce Grant gives a workingman’s views 
on labor unions. While he admits that there is cor- 
ruption and tyranny in unionism, he believes that there 
is more justice and reason. The hatred of ‘scabs” 
and capitalists he attributes to narrowness of pioneer 
fighters for a cause. Trouble-breeding walking dele- 
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gates are likened to unfit representatives in our politi- 
cal government. The refusal of many employers to 
recognize the officers of the union he characterizes as 
the shortest of shortsightedness. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


ROF. JOHN BASSETT MOORE writes in the 
March number of Harper’s on the “‘ Beginnings of 
American Diplomacy,” sketching our international rela- 
tions during the Revolutionary War, and concluding 
with an account of the peace negotiations and the sign- 
ing of the treaty in 1783. Norman Duncan writes of the 
Labrador ‘ Livesyere,” the coast-dweller, so called be- 
cause he says, ‘‘ Oh az zur, I lives yere.” There are less 
than four thousand of these poor folk who live ina place 
characterized by a learned writer of the past as one of 
the most uninviting spots on the face of the earth as a 
permanent abode of civilized man. Mr. Duncan is in- 
clined to think that this is putting the matter too deli- 
cately. He says that there should be no qualification. 
The place is a brutal desolation. The ‘‘Liveyere” is a 
fisher and a trapper, not to be confounded with the 
Newfoundland fishermen who sail the Labrador seas in 
the fishing season, and who number, according to Mr. 
Duncan’s estimate, twenty-five thousand hale men and 
boys, with many a wife and maid. The ‘“ Liveyere” 
catches cod in summer, while in winter he traps the fox, 
otter, mink, lynx, and martin, sometimes shooting a 
bear or wolf. 

Dr. Henry C. McCook has an article on ‘Insect 
Commonwealths,” especially those of ants and bees. 
Among the social insects which form these communi- 
ties, no personal property is recognized. All things are 
incommon. “Even the contents of one’s own stomach 
are not held for private use, but are subject to public 
demand. The nectar‘sipped by the bees goes, by regur- 
gitation, intothe honeycomb.” Dr. Charles A. Eastman, 
the well-known Sioux Indian, records his first impres- 
sions of civilization. Of his entrance at Dartmouth 
College, in the fall of 1883, after several years of associa- 
tion with college students at Knox College, Illinois, Dr. 
Eastman says: “‘I must confess that Western college 
life is quiet compared with that of the tumultuous 
East. It was here that I had most of my savage gentle- 
ness and native refinement knocked out ofme. I do 
not complain, for I know that I gained more than their 
equivalent.” Dr. Eastman was appointed football cap- 
tain of his class, and in a college rush mistook the pro- 
fessor of philosophy for one of the sophomores. Mr. 
Charles Johnson Post describes the crossing of the 
South American desert, starting from Quilca, in Peru. 





SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


HE March number of Scribner’s opens with one 

of Miss Agnes C. Laut’s thrilling tales of north- 

ern exploration, ‘‘ The Search for the Western Sea,” re- 
cording the adventures of M. de la Vérendrye. Several 
of the illustrations accompanying this article are from 
modern photographs which accurately represent eight- 
eenth-century conditions in the far Northwest. 
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period of the adventures in question includes the years 
1731-50. In relating the experiences of this typical fur- 
trapper, Miss Laut really tells the story of the North- 
western exploration and discovery in the old French and 
Indian days. Mr. James Huneker writes of Richard 
Strauss, the composer, whom he characterizes as the 
musical enchanter of his day. The famous enchanted 
Mesa of New Mexico is described by Benjamin Brooks. 
In his installment of the history of the War of 1812 
this month, Capt. A. T. Mahan describes the memorable 
engagement of the Constitution and the Guerriére. He 
also describes Hull’s shameful defeat at Detroit, citing 
as mitigating circumstances the fact of Hull’s advanced 
years, his long dissociation from military life, and the 
fact that, though a soldier on occasion, he probably 
never had the opportunity to form correct soldierly 
standards. Captain Mahan also gives Hull credit for 
the timely and capable presentation of the conditions 
of the field of operations which he submitted to the 
Government. Hull justly argued that had measures 
urged by him been taken, had he received the support 
due him, events need not have reached the crisis to 
which he proved unequal. Captain Mahan finds the 
true authors of the national disaster and its accompany- 
ing humiliation in the national administrations and 
legislatures of the preceding ten or twelve years. 





M’CLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


N the March number of McClure’s, Mr. Samuel 
Hopkins Adams gives an impartial account of the 
proceedings in the several trials of Caleb Powers for 
the assassination of Governor Goebel in Kentucky. It 
is alleged that at the time of these trials the principal 
newspapers of the country were supplied with reports 
of the proceedings through local newspapers which were 
fully committed to the anti-Powers cause, and which, 
both by omission and by bias, presented a distorted 
view of the trials. The fact that the country at large 
thus received a strong impression of the defendant's 
guilt seems to the editor a sufficient reason for the pres- 
entation of the actual facts in the case by Mr. Adams. 
President Henry 8S. Pritchett, of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, gives his impressions while speed- 
ing at the rate of more than a hundred miles an hour 
on the famous German experimental electric road. Dr. 
Pritchett describes the sensation of traveling at these 
high speeds as about the same as that which a passenger 
on the Lake Shore gets when the train is running at 
seventy miles an hour. While standing just behind 
the motor wheel at the front of the car, Dr. Pritchett 
suddenly saw a curve come in sight. ‘‘ Apparently the 
track ended,and the car seemed directed straight into the 
air at a speed sufficient to send it flying over into the Ger- 
man Ocean. As it glided smoothly around the curve, 
the sensation was something like that which one has 
in an express elevator in one of our American sky- 
scrapers when he is dropped from the fifteenth floor 
and is not quite sure whether he will stop at the base- 
ment or go straight through to China.” A double-track 
commercial line of railroad lies alongside of this ex- 
perimental road, and the electric car was constantly 
passing trains going in the same direction, some of 
which were express trains making forty and fifty miles 
an hour. Dr. Pritchett says that the suddenness with 
which one passes a forty-mile-an-hour train when he is 
going from a hundred to a hundred and ten miles an 














hour is something startling. In his first paper on “The 
Negro: The Southerner’s Problem,” contributed to this 
number of McClure’s by Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, the 
conditions under slavery and the old relations between 
Southern whites and blacks are described. Mr. Page 
bears willing witness to the fidelity and praiseworthy 
conduct of the negroes during the Civil War. 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


RITING in the March number of his magazine 
on “The Final Conquest of the Air,” Mr. John 
Brisben Walker estimates that the 200-horse-power 
aérial machine, with a capacity for lifting eight thou- 
sand pounds—three thousand pounds’ weight of ma- 
chine and engine—would carry merchandise in excess 
of four thousand pounds, and will move it a thousand 
miles at a cost of 1044 cents per pound. As Mr. Walker 
remarks, an oil pipe-line could do no better. The only 
appreciable cause of delay would be extraordinary 
winds, and it is believed that by rising to the proper 
elevation even these might be avoided. As an estimate 
for passenger traffic, Mr. Walker offers the following : 
Distance covered, 1,000 miles; time to Chicago, 10 
hours; net weight carried, 5,000 pounds of merchan- 
dise, or 33 passengers ; fare from New York to Chicago, 
per passenger, $1 ; for 33 passengers carried on trip, $33. 
Total cost of operating machine from New York to 
Chicago, $10; net profits for the day, $23. In an article 
on “Socialism in Europe,” Max Nordau affirms that 
people no longer believe in the gospel of Marx. ‘None 
of his prophecies have been fulfilled. The poor have 
not become poorer, but, on the contrary, better off. The 
terrible economic crises are not more frequent, but more 
seldom, than formerly. Their ravages are being more 
and more limited. Some men are now coming forward 
to say that the socialist’s state of the future will arrive 
through slow and peaceful evolution.” Mr. Robert N. 
Burnett contributes a brief character sketch of William 
Kissam Vanderbilt, Miss Clara Morris offers ‘‘Some 
Reminiscences of L. Q. C. Lamar,” and Mr. George 
Wilkes writes on ‘‘ Cryptography,” while Mr. Cyrus 
Townsend Brady continues ‘‘The Dramatic History of 
South America.” 


MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 


IFTY years ago, in February, 1854, the Republican 
party was born. The semi-centennial is to be 
celebrated in several States this year, and Mr. Francis 
Curtis, author of ‘‘ A History of the Republican Party,” 
begins the campaign of magazine literature on the sub- 
ject by an article in the March Munsey’s, in which he 
traces the causes which led to the formation of the 
party and gives sympathetic sketches of some early 
Republican leaders. William Dinwiddie, governor of 
the province of Lepanto-Bontoc, in the Philippines, 
tells how the Filipinos are being taught American ways 
and the English language. It is a hard task the Amer- 
ican schoolteachers have before them in the Philip- 
pines, but, in spite of all obstacles from nature and man, 
‘these apostles of civilization have risen above them, 
and have won a success which is only short of the mar- 
velous. School buildings have been coaxed from muni- 
cipalities. Attendances, in many instances, have been 
built up by house-to-house canvassing on the part of 
the teacher, and in others by their kindly aid to sick 
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children, as well as by their solicitous interest in the 
welfare of the pupils’ families. Best of all, in many 
cases the confidence of the padre has been fairly gained, 
by tact and diplomacy on the part of the teachers, so 
that the cleric, who is often a tremendous power in his 
town, has become an active spirit in the advancement 
of the public school.” William S. Bridgman has an in- 
forming article on ‘“‘ Famous Editors,” in England and 
America; J. Aubrey Tyson considers ‘‘The Making of 
Railroad Officials,” and Stanley J. Weyman’s new 
novel, ‘‘The Abbess of Vlaye,” appears in its opening 
chapter. 





LESLIE’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


HAT the Canadians think of us, the people of 
the United States, is a subject which greatly in- 
terests Cy Warman. He informs us, in Leslie’s Monthly 
Magazine for March, that Canada will never become a 
part of the United States. ‘‘ Her people are not in sym- 
pathy with the republic. Her public men are constantly 
being shocked by what they call the depredations of the 
American Government. They express amazement at 
the ‘audacity’ of the Washington Government in the 
Panama incident. They look upon Uncle Sam as a 
Rough Rider, galloping and cutting out a province, 
roping it, throwing it, and branding it ‘U. S.’ without 
the consent of the calf, or of its mother who bawls at the 
bars, bristling with ten-inch guns—bellows and bawls 
piteously in her impotent rage. What distresses Ca- 
nadian public men is the belief that this will always 
be so, that the Democrats would be as bad (Mr. Cleve- 
land—Venezuela) ; in short, that the disease is national. 
‘Privately, personally the Yankees are the salt of the 
earth,’ they tell you, ‘but Uncle Sam is a road agent, 
swaggering up and down the country taking what he 
wants.’ ” 

Canada, Mr. Warman believes, will, ere long, become 
an independent nation. He quotes the words of a prom- 
inent Canadian public man on this point. 

‘“‘There is no room on this continent for a monarch- 
ical form of government, and, sooner or later, it will 
pass.” 

“What would you do?” I asked. 

“Td make it, to-morrow, a republic, like Switzer- 
land, with no army but the mounted police, and no 
navy but the fishing fleet, having the passing applause 
and eternal friendship of eight-tenths of the people of 
the United States and the good will of the world.” 

There is an interesting character study of Senator 
Gorman by John F. Brownell, and an account of the 
progress of ‘‘ Trades Unions in Petticoats,” by Dorothy 
Richardson, in the same number. 





OUTING. 


FINE swinging illustrated article on the Lewis 

and Clark expedition through our great West, by 
Agnes C. Laut, is the leading article in Outing for 
March. These first adventurers up the Missouri River 
returned, in September, 1805, to St. Louis, ‘from the 
discovery of a new world half as large as Europe, with- 
out losing a single man—except one, by natural causes.” 
“Uncle Sam’s Foresters,” by Leon Vandervoort, is an il- 
lustrated account of the work being done by the nation- 
al department of forestry ; ‘‘ Where Romance Lingers,” 
by Leonidas Hubbard, Jr., is a study of the North Su- 
perior region ; ‘‘The Athletic Japanese,” by T. Philip 
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Terry, brings the magazine well into the popular “swim” 
at present, and Douglas Story’s sketch, ‘‘On the Yellow 
Veldt of South Africa,” is a fine bit of descriptive writ- 
ing. Witness his start: 

‘“‘The mornings are cold in South Africa—cold with 
the chill of iced champagne. One wakes with the im- 
pression of asummons. One is glad to be awake. The 
world is full of beautiful day-dawns. I have seen the 
sun rise north and south of the equator, in the eastern 
and in the western hemisphere. Nowhere have I known 
so inviting a daybreak as upon the veldt. It calls one 
to action with the smile of an assured obedience.” 





THE WORLD’S WORK. 


HE predominant traits of Korean character, ac- 
cording to Robert E. Speer, writing in the World’s 
Work for March, are: ‘First, indirectness, procrasti- 
nation in coming at things ; second, the desire for sons 
to perform the duties of filial worship; third, taking 
things easy, troubles and all; fourth, the sense of the 
ridiculous, the humorous; fifth, cheerfulness.” 
William Thorpe considers ‘‘The Control of the Ap- 
proach to the Panama Canal,” presenting a graphic com- 
parison of the strategic positions of the great naval 
powers in the Caribbean; Herbert Lawrence Stone 
writes on ‘Ten Years’ Advance in Railroading ;” John 
Callan O’Laughlin considers ‘‘ American Industries 
Competing Against Themselves ;” Ezra S. Brudno re- 
counts the progress of the Russian Jew toward com- 
plete Americanization—‘“‘ through the ghetto ;” Edward 
Bok, editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, tells us 
‘““Why People Disbelieve the Newspapers,” and M. G. 
Cunniff contributes the third article in his series on 
“The Post-Office and the People.” 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


N article on the ‘“‘ Abuses of Public Advertising,” 
by Charles Mulford Robinson, leads off in the 
Atlantic Monthly for March. Mr. Robinson is a mem- 
ber of the National Committee on Municipal Improve- 
ment of the Architectural League of America, and 
secretary of the American Park and Outdoor Art Asso- 
ciation, and a recognized authority on civic art. In this 
article he considers billboards and the defacement of 
natural features of the landscape by undesirable adver- 
tising. There is, he says, no public demand that bill- 
boards be utterly suppressed—‘‘ only that they be regu- 
lated; and if we would regulate them, we must determine 
what of their developments might fairly be called 
abuses.” Such abuses, he holds, are principally in height 
and location. The more far-seeing and \better class of 
advertisers, he says in conclusion, ‘‘can gain their ends 
in other and unobjectionable ways.” Theadvertiser can 
substitute a quality of attractiveness for mere bigness 
and multiplicity of announcements. ‘He has already 
learned that emphasis is gained, not only by screaming 
a word, but by pausing before and after its utterance. 
Heis finding it more profitable to put his colors together 
harmoniously than to shock the’eye. He has discovered 
that if he can entertain and amuse the public with 
jingles or clever names or well-drawn pictures, he makes 
more impression than by shouting. Thus, advertise- 
ments now render many a long ride less tedious than it 
used to be, and even win for the billboards some friends 
where before, because of the abuses, all must have been 
their enemies,” ‘ 
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Dr. Ripley’s article on “Race Factors in Labor 
Unions” is considered in our department of ‘‘ Leading 
Articles.” Ina pleasant, reminiscent paper on “ Pres- 
cott the Man,” the editor says: 

“For most of us, the historian has swallowed the 
man. Wethink of Prescott in his study, though for 
but few of us, even there, do his twenty pairs of old 
shoes piled on a step-ladder cause the face of Clio to re- 
lax ; but we scarcely realize him at all in the nursery. 
That boon companion of children ; that rich and spon- 
taneous nature ; that most charming of hosts and most 
welcome of guests ; that devoted son, that fond father, 
that sportively benignant grandfather; that loyal 
friend, good citizen, helper of the poor; that man in 
whom gentleness dwelt with strength, and whom kind- 
ness clothed as with a garment,—very human, withal, 
and not exempt from laughable weaknesses and engag- 
ingly whimsical traits,—the winning personality has 
been too much lost in the stately historical writer.” 

There are also papers on “‘The Small Business as a 
School of Manhood,” by Henry M. Stimson; ‘ Books 
Unread,” by Thomas Wentworth Higginson ; ‘‘ The Beg- 
gar’s Pouch,” by Agnes Repplier, and stories by Robert 
Herrick and Lafcadio Hearn. In “The Beggar's 
Pouch,” Miss Repplier makes a plea for the beggar, 
particularly the Italian beggar. All art, she says, ‘all 


legend, all tradition, tell forthe beggar. The splendid ° 


background against which he stands gives color and 
dignity to his part. We see him sheltered by St. Julian, 
. . . fed by St. Elizabeth, clothed by St. Martin, warmed 
by the fagots which St. Francesco Romano gathered 
for him in the wintry woods.” 





THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


N the February number of the North American Re- 
view, the Hon. Wayne MacVeagh sets forth the 
advantages of international arbitration as made feasi- 
ble by the institution of the Hague tribunal. Heshows 
that if the parties, with the consent of the judges they 
select, prefer to sit elsewhere, the tribunal need not sit 
at The Hague ; that because of the great number of dis- 
tinguished judges, it is easy for the nations in contro- 
versy to select such a number of impartial jurists as 
they may desire; that they may even secure judges fa- 
miliar with the language which they prefer, to which 
all the proceedings may be confined ; that they can spe- 
cifically provide within what period the preliminary ex- 
aminations and printed proofs are to be delivered and 
exchanged, and within what later period the counter- 
cases and additional printed proofs are also to be de- 
livered and exchanged ; and that the date of the hear- 
ings can be clearly designated, so that all the judges 
and counsel having been previously supplied with the 
documents in the case, there need be no great delay in 
proceeding with the oral arguments. 


THE STORY OF THE MODERN TRUST. 


Cerdic Saxon offers a contribution to the discussion 
of the trust problem in the form of a history of one of 
the huge industrial combinations supposed to have been 
formed a few years ago in this country. The experience 
of this particular trust, in the writer’s opinion, typifies 
that of all similarcorporations. Atthe opening of 1893, 
this trust controlled absolutely the business of the 
country in its own line, a surplus was in the treasury, 
and a very large profit was in the business. To-day, 
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the surplus is gone; in its place is a bonded indebted- 
ness of some seventeen million dollars; it is perhaps 
doing about 60 per cent. of the business of the country 
in its line, and that at little or no profit. It now has 
about ten well-established competitors, each of the 
competing mills being headed by some of the ablest men 
in the industry, all of whom were formerly in the trust. 
Where the stock formerly sold at from 100 to 120 for the 
perferred, and at from 60 to 65 for the common, it is now 
quoted at one-half to one-third of those figures, with no 
purchasers. The writer’s conclusion, from the survey 
of this one trust’s experience, whether mythical or 
otherwise, is that ‘‘theoretically, a trust can become a 
monster of oppression ; practically, trusts hurt only the 
confiding investing public. The average trust is as 
powerless for permanent harm as the bogyman of our 
childhood.” 


THE PRICE OF COTTON. 


In the light of events that have taken place in the 
market since this number of the North American Re- 
view went to press, Mr. Daniel J. Sully’s discussion of 
the question ‘‘Is the High Price of Cotton the Result 
of Manipulation ?” has an ironical interest. Mr. Sully’s 
contention is that the price of cotton, which was at its 
maximum at the time this article was written, is due 
altogether to natural and usual causes. Manipulation, 
he holds, could not possibly have taken the tremendous 
output of the South and maintained its price on an arti- 
ficially high scale. He estimates that at least five hun- 
dred millions of dollars would have been required for 
such an undertaking if it had been put into operation 
at the time the price began to rise. Mr. Sully further 
maintains that as manipulation could not unduly raise 
the price of cotton, neither can manipulation lower it. 
Mr. Sully does not seem to attribute any special im- 
portance to the boll-weevil scare as an element in forcing 
up the price. 

CANADA AND RECIPROCITY. 


The Hon. John Charlton, M.P., of Canada, writes on 
the advantages that would fall to Canada from reci- 
procity with the United States in natural products. 
Compared with these advantages, in Mr. Charlton’s 
opinion, the advantages offered by Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposals for moderate preference on half a dozen 
articles would be trivial indeed. According to the way 
he sums up the matter, the proposed British reciprocity 
is sentiment ; American reciprocity in natural products 
would be business. If the United States removes the 
duty from any article in favor of Canada, and retains 
that duty against other countries, then Canada has the 
preference in the American markets. Under this view 
of the case, the American preference on wheat would 
be 25 cents; British, 6 cents; American preference on 
flour, 25 per cent.; British preference, 8 per cent. : 
American preference on eggs, cheese, and butter, an 
average of 25 per cent. ; British preference, 5 per cent. 


OUR POSTAL SERVICE. 


Ex-Congressman FE. F. Loud takes a conservative view 
of the proposed extension of the functions of our post 
office department. In the matter of the parcels post, 
while he admits that the express business as now con 
ducted by the corporations is profitable, Mr. Loud denies 
that there is any evidence whatever that the Government 
could make it pay expenses, charging the same rates. 
The Government, he holds, cannot do anything as cheap 























as the individual. The system of government manage- 
ment is not founded on business principles. An in- 
stance in point is the failure of the Government to make 
the money-order business pay, while the express com- 
panies charge substantially the same rates and make 
money from the business. In regard to the postal tele 
graph, Mr. Loud’s contention is that foreign rates are 
not cheap, and that there is a very large deficit, which 
must to a large extent be borne by people who seldom, 
if ever, use the service. The postal savings-bank is an- 
other form of business that Mr. Loud thinks should be 
left to private initiative, and this for the reason that 
“the Government is not constituted to manage a suc- 
cessful banking business.” 


THE PANAMA QUESTION. 


‘“‘Historicus,” who is described as an American jurist 
of great learning who has devoted many years to the 
study of constitutional and international law, writes on 
the so-called ‘ fifty miles order” given by the Secretary 
of the Navy, on November 2, 1903, to the commander of 
the United States ship Marblehead to proceed with all 
possible dispatch to Panama, and to prevent the land- 
ing there of any armed force, either governmental or 
insurgent, with hostile intent, at any point within fifty 
miles of Panama. This writer’s argument is that this 
order was illegal if tested by the thirty-fifth article of 
the New Granada treaty of 1846. He sustains this view 
by a critical historical inquiry, the outlines of which 
are given in his article. He shows that President Bu- 
chanan repeatedly urged Congress to enact a law 
authorizing the Executive to employ the naval force 
at his command for the purpose of protecting the lives 
and property of American citizens passing in transit 
across the Panama, Nicaragua, and Tehuantepec routes 
against sudden and lawless outbreaks and depreda- 
tions, but that Congress steadily refused to make such 
an enactment. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Prof. Brander Matthews writes entertainingly on 
“The Art of the Stage Manager,” Dr. Guido Biagi de- 
scribes ‘‘ Zanardelli’s Services to Italy,” and Mr. Chur- 
ton Collins contributes a second installment of ‘‘ Poetry 
and Poets of America,” while Prof. Paul S. Reinsch 
writes on ‘Real Conditions in the Congo Free State.” 
Elsewhere we have quoted from Prof. Simon New- 
comb’s article on ‘“‘ The Carnegie Institution,” and from 
the Abbé Felix Klein’s discussion of ‘‘ Religious Asso- 
ciations and the French Government.” 





THE ARENA. 


N the February Arena, Mr. Eltweed Pomeroy, the 
well-known advocate of direct legislation, offers a 
rejoinder to some of the arguments that are frequently 
made against that scheme of political regeneration. To 
the prediction that the people when once intrusted with 
this power will make mistakes, Mr. Pomeroy opposes 
the experience of Switzerland, where for the last twenty 
years the legislators of the cantons of Berne and Zurich 
have passed an average of between four and five laws a 
year, as compared with the six hundred and eighty 
statutes and resolutions enacted last year by the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. Mr. Pomeroy maintains that un- 
der direct legislation we should have, not only fewer 
laws, but simpler laws, and laws more easily enforced. 
As to the objection that people will not take an interest 
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in law-making, since they do not now vote on constitu- 
tional amendments submitted to them, Mr. Pomeroy 
claims that nine-tenths of the questions submitted to 
people are either matters they do not care about, or are 
so wordily and ambiguously drawn that they cannot 
understand them. In the State of Massachusetts, more 
people voted in 1902 on the question of license or no 
license than voted for governor. This is a question 
that the people are accustomed to have thoroughly dis- 
cussed. It is hoped that direct legislation will bring 
about the separation of the discussion of measures 
from that of candidates for office. The question of 
proportional representation in Belgium, which is re- 
garded as a somewhat complicated one, is discussed by 
Mr. Robert Tyson, who shows that in the practical 
workings the system is actually as simple as any other 
method of conducting elections. In the district of Brus- 
sels, nearly one hundred and seventy thousand voters 
cast their ballots before 1 o’clock in the afternoon. At 
2 o'clock, the one hundred and seventy-seven scruti- 
neers were in possession of the ballot papers, and every- 
where the scrutiny was finished between 8 and 10 o’clock 
in the evening. The central office of the district met, 
in conformity with the law, the next day at midday to 
add up the votes of each list, establish the common 
divisor, and proclaim the names of those elected. 





GUNTON’S MAGAZINE. 


RITING on “ Asia in Transition,” Mr. W. C. Ja- 
meson Reid declares that Russia’s advance to- 
ward the Persian Gulf and India, on the one side, and 
toward Korea and China, on the other, is a distinct 
menace to the interests of the world. Mr. Reid believes 
that our government should enter into an agreement, 
even though tacitly expressed, with England and Japan 
—whose interests are nearly identical with our own— 
for the sake of safeguarding our commercial interests 
in Asia, and to keep open the door of trade in that part 
of the world. To the objection that we are not bound 
to help England pick her own chestnuts out of the fire, 
Mr. Reid replies that we are bound to do so if we wish 
tosave ourownsupply. In his view, Russian dominance 
in China means the doom of American trade interests. 


THE LATIN RACE AND THE ARBITRATION MOVEMENT. 


An interesting article by Mr. Hayne Davis shows 
that the centers of the international arbitration move- 
ment are in the Latin area of the world,—in Argentina, 
in so far as limited to South America ; in France, in so 
far as limited to Europe ; in Spain, in so far as it is in- 
tercontinental. Curiously enough, while the credit of 
calling the Hague conference belongs, of course, to 
Russia, the honor of carrying out the principal result 
of that conference in the execution of general arbitra- 
tion treaties belongs to the Latin peoples, and as this 
writer points out, to that branch of the Latin peoples 
not invited to the conference. 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


N the February number of the Contemporary, Miss 
Victoria A. Buxton gives a vivid and amusing ac- 
count of the life of the Konak, or governor’s house, in 
Mesopotamia. The Russian novelist, Korolenko, turns 
his literary microscope on one episode in the massacre 
of Kishineff as it appeared to him on his visit to the 
scene of the massacre two months after it occurred. 
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He helps one, as it were, to see the murder of two or 
three Jews in a single house. The worst horrors re- 
ported are, however, carefully excluded from his narra- 
tive. ‘Voces Catholic” raises a protest against the 
inclusion in the ‘Index Expurgatorius” of five works 
by Professor Loisy, embodying some of the resuics of 
modern criticism with regard to the Old Testament and 
the Gospels. Count S. C. de Soissons supplies an inter- 
esting account of the modern German novel. In it he 
sees an intermediate and transitory epoch. He calls at- 
tention to a new movement, headed by Huch and Lien- 
hard, which is fighting energetically against both nat- 
uralism and symbolism, against Nietzsche, Ibsen, and 
Tolstoy, and which is urging a return to personal and 
national individuality, wholesome thought, the healthy 
heart of Luther and Goethe, and to God. Ivanovich 
sketches the checkered career of Princess Mathilde, Na- 
poleon’s last niece. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HE tone of the February Fortnightly is chiefly 
literary. It opens with an appeal, with eminent 
signatories, on what can be done to help the British 
stage. The two principal proposals put forward are 
those of the dramatic school and the subsidized theater. 
Mr. Alfred Wallace publishes a poem, not before printed, 
by Edgar Allan Poe. A fine appreciation of George 
Gissing comes from the pen of Arthur Waugh. William 
Watson deplores the state discouragement of literature. 
Stephen Gwynn tells how he transcribed an ancient 
Irish song at the dictation of an illiterate peasant. 
Francis Gribble portrays Eugene Sue as a teacher 
and politician by accident. He set out to improvise a 
feuilleton, and found that he had improvised a policy 
of social reform which he was expected to represent in 
Parliament. Mr. H. F. Hall gives excerpts dealing with 
English history from Napoleon’s note-books, and recalls 
the fact that Napoleon, for the first twenty-five years of 
his life, was filled with a bitter hatred toward France 
for having conquered Corsica, and with admiration 
for England as the chosen land of liberty. Le Comte 
de Ségur, in sketching certain French novels of to-day, 
says that the problem novel or play is far and away the 
most popular. 

Next to literature stands politics in its claim on space. 
Mr. Demetrius Boulger discusses the Thibetan expedi- 
tion under ‘‘The Problem of High Asia.” He argues 
for the appointment of a British agent at Lassa, the 
annexation of the Chumbi Valley, and the granting of 
trade facilities between India and Thibet. Mr. Sydney 
Brooks contributes an appreciation of President Roose- 
velt. He anticipates his nomination by the Republican 
convention as almost certain, but his election as more 
doubtful. His own impression is that not the most 
eligible Democratic candidate could snatch from Mr. 
Roosevelt the prize he has so splendidly earned. 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


4 le current issue of the Quarterly is exceptionally 

brilliant,—brilliant and withal solid. The articles 
on ‘‘Matter and Electricity” and ‘‘ Pools and Trusts” 
are for experts rather than for ordinary readers. Take, 
for instance, the following sentence from the essay on 
radium : 

“The coagulative power of these electrolytes varies 
in a remarkable manner with the nature of the ions 










contained in them, increasing in a geometrical progres- 
sion with the chemical valency. This relation is readily 
explained by referring the coagulative action to the elec- 
tric charges on the ions.” 

THE BRITISH ARMY—PAST AND FUTURE. 


Colonel Lloyd, in a sketch of the history of the British 
army, recalls the fact that in the palmy days of great 
Elizabeth the British army was thus recruited : 

‘When service happeneth, we disburthen the prisons 
of thieves, we rob the taverns and alehouses of tasspots 
and ruffians, we scour both town and country of rogues 
and vagabonds. (‘A Pathway to Military Practice,’ 
1587.)” 

As to the future, Colonel Lloyd says : 

‘Tt has yet to be shown that the problem of national 
defense can be satisfactorily solved without some form 
of compulsory training. But the progress made is suf- 
ficient to justify some confidence that even under our 
present system we may yet have an efficient army, pro- 
vided that the most able men are intrusted with the 
duty of supervision, that adequate attention be paid 
to intelligence and strategy, and that harmony and™ 
coédperation between the government and their military 
advisers be established on an effective and permanent 
basis.” 

THE ART OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Mr. Laurence Binyon reviews Mr. McCall’s book on 
this subject with discriminating appreciation and criti- 
cism. Speaking of the art of the last century in Eng- 
land and in France, Mr. Binyon says: 

“Tn this country. there is no such free circulation of 
ideas as exist in France. Creative effort has been apt 
to be sporadic; genius has pursued its chosen tasks 
alone. In our art, there have been no real movements. 
But this lack of solidarity has had the advantage of 
keeping our artists free from the extremes to which a 
more self-conscious production is provoked. Nor has 
England been wanting in men of genius, in the last 
century, not unworthy of being matched with the great 
Frenchmen.” 

Mr. Binyon thinks that Mr. McCall has been singu- 
larly unjust in his treatment of Mr. Watts, whom he 
handles with a mixture of patronage and detraction. 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

HE most ominous paper in the current number of 

the Edinburgh is that on “‘ The Boer in War and 
Peace.” There are two papers on the tariff controversy, 
one discussing the economics of the question and reiter- 
ating that imperialism and efficiency alike are not 
merely compatible with free trade, but incompatible 
with any deviation from it. The other warmly indorses 
the Duke of Devonshire’s attitude, and compares the 
stand he made against protection with the stand he 
made against home rule. A review of Mr. Morley’s 
“Life of Gladstone” insists, with Mr. Walter Bagehot 
in 1860, that Mr. Gladstone is a problem. He remains 
a problem to Mr. Morley ‘himself. The history of tele- 
phones in Great Britain is surveyed, and the govern- 
ment is urged to buy out the National Telephone Com- 
pany. Happily, the contents are not all concerned with 
modern themes. Much light isshed on recent discover- 
ies in the Forum at Rome. The rediscovery of St. 
Francis is illustrated by a survey of Franciscan litera- 
ture. The career of the many-sided and impetuous 
Galileo is vividly sketched. Papers on Robert Herrick 
































and ‘‘ Jacobite Song” supply a touch of belles-lettres ; 
and a paper on modern geology is the one excursion in 
the severer realm of physical science. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


N interesting article on Spain and Morocco, by his 
Excellency Senator Eugenio Monterio Rios, presi- 

dent of the Spanish Senate, is the leading article in the 
National Review for February. Sefior Rios recounts 
the reasons why Spain should extend her sphere of in- 
fluence over Morocco. A protectorate of that country 


THE SPIRIT OF THE 


THE CANONIZATION OF JOAN OF ARC. 


HE French national heroine Jeanne d’Arc, who led 
the armies of France to victory and was burned at 
the stake by her English captors, has finally received, at 
the hands of the Church, the crown of canonization. On 
January 6, the ceremony was solemnly carried through 
at the Vatican. The Rome correspondent of L’Illustra- 
tion (Paris) describes the ceremony in detail, and refers 
in strong words to the two dramatic moments when 
the Bishop of Orleans begged the Pope’s blessing for 
France, and when, in the peroration of his address, he 
prayed the Maid of Orleans to “soothe all hearts, as in 
olden time, and to unite all in an effort to drive the 
stranger from the land.” These sentences, says the Paris 
weekly, were so significant, at the moment, of the strain- 
ed relations between the republic and the Vatican that 
“they produced general emotion, and if the hands did 
not applaud, theeyes did.” While the canonization was 
being decreed at Rome, a beautiful memorial church 
was being dedicated to the martyred saint at Domremy, 
her native town. 


““THE AMERICAN CARRARA.” 


Die Woche (Berlin) for January 15 has a finely illus- 
trated article on ‘‘The American Carrara,” by F. E. 
Osthaus. It is a description of Senator Proctor’s great 
Vermont marble quarry. While the Vermont marble 
cannot compare with the Greek variety, nor yet with 
the splendid product of Carrara, this writer declares 
that as the industry is still in its infancy, there is a 
good opportunity for it to take advantage of patriotic 
sentiment and capture the entire American market for 
ul time to come. 


OBSTACLES TO SOCIALISM IN SPAIN. 


The Spanish writer on politics and economics, Sefior 
Edmundo Gonzalez-Blanco, contributes to the Revista 
Contemporanea (Madrid) a study of “Anarchism and 
Socialism.” He has no new word on the subject, the 
article being an arraignment of the adherents of both 
ideas. In Spain, he declares, anarchists and socialists 
are the same individuals. The Spanish temperament, 
fiery and independent, does not permit of the discipline 
necessary to bring about such triumphs of collective 
socialism as has elected members of Parliament in 
Germany. 


COURAGE OF PART OF THE RUSSIAN PRESS. 


Despite the most unfavorable surroundings for their 
free development, the best Russian newspapers, declares 
A. Yerschoff, in Obrazovanié (Moscow), “ proclaim, 
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is necessary for the peace of the world, he says. He be- 
lieves that Europe would consent to Spanish suzerainty 
over Morocco, but does not minify the ambitions of 
France in northern Africa. H. W. Wilson has an article 
on ‘A National Tariff for National Defense ;” Maj. W. 
Evans-Gordon, a member of the British Royal Commis- 
sion on Alien Immigration, discusses that subject at 
length ; Arnold White considers ‘‘Gunnery and Par- 
liament,” R. H. I. Palgrave writes on ‘‘ Colonial Friends 
and Foreign Rivals,” Maurice Low considers American 
affairs, and Austin Dobson has a literary study entitled 
“‘Kvelyn’s ‘Grand Tour.’” 


FOREIGN REVIEWS. 


courageously and without hesitation, the ideas of jus- 
tice and defend the interests of the people.” In the 
most troubled reactionary periods, their independent 
thought braved oppression and censure, and its expres- 
sions reached all hearts. Russian journalism rendered 
invaluable service during the troubled period 1861-66 
in the reform which did away with serfdom. 


A FRENCHMAN ON AMERICAN HOTELS. 


A consideration of the world’s great hotels, under the 
title ‘‘The Mechanism of Modern Life,” is contributed 
to the Revue des Deux Mondes by the Viscount George 
d’Avenel. This writer outlines the development of the 
French hotel system from the earliest times. He has a 
good word to say for the Mills hotels in New York, 
which, he declares, have no analogy elsewhere: but he 
does not like the Waldorf-Astoria at all. It and its 
kind generally, he declares, are inexpressibly ugly. 
“They resemble the dominoes our children play with, 
set up on end.” He does, however, thoroughly admire 
the business-like administration of the American hotel, 
and is especially fond of its elevator system. 


THE LAND OF UNLIMITED OPPORTUNITY. 


Apropos of the new book on America, by a German, 
“Das Land der Unbegrenzten Mdglichkeiten” (The 
Land of Unlimited Opportunities), Hans Lindon has 
an article under the same title in Nord und Siid (Bres- 
lau) for January. American institutions have made 
possible the development of a society not paralleled any- 
where else in the world. ‘In its industrial superiority, 
and in the facility with which it adapts itself to all the 
pertected results of art and of science it [this society] is 
wonderfully supple.” 

HAS THE USE OF SOAP MADE THE ENGLISH 
DEGENERATE ? 

The editor of L’ [Illustration (Paris) quotes an English 
journal (he does not give its name) as asserting that 
the English people have greatly deteriorated physically, 


and attributing this deterioration to the too frequent use , 


of soap. ‘‘The English are too clean. The Creator gave 
us a natural oil to protect the skin and make it supple, 
and we pass our time removing this oil with soap. In 
consequence, we are more vulnerable to colds, to rheu- 
matism, and to all sorts of diseases. Soap opens the 
pores of the skin, and disease enters with ease. Look at 
the Kaffirs. They begin to deteriorate only when they 
become civilized, when they are tooclean.” The French 
editor admits that it is possible to sustain injury by 
depriving one’s skin of the natural oil which is its pro- 
tection, but observes that the degeneration of the Kaf- 
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firs is due, not to the English soap and cleanliness, but 
to English rum and brandy. If soap is really a factor 
in the physical deterioration of mankind, he concludes, 
this agent ‘‘exercises but feeble ravages, and in a very 
limited class.” 

THE FAR EAST ON HERBERT SPENCER. 

All the leading Japanese journals comment on the 
death of Herbert Spencer, and ‘are unanimous in pay- 
ing high tributes to one whom they style the greatest 
thinker of the nineteenth century, whose philosophy 
has worked a marvelous influence on the thought of 
this country.” In these words, the Heimin Shimbin 
(Tokio), a weekly journal of socialistic propaganda, re- 
fers tothe death of Spencer. It continues: ‘‘ His works 
are largely translated into our language, and among 
the English-reading public in Japan his name takes the 
most prominent place. Not only his teachings, but his 
lofty character and faithful devotion to truth, as a result 
of which he disregarded all worldly honors and dis- 
tinctions, are emphatically praised.” 


REVIVAL OF A FRENCH NATIONAL MUSIC. 


A little over a year ago, there was started in Brussels 
a new style of opera by Vincent d’Indy which evoked 
much enthusiasm and some criticism. Albert de Souza, 
writing inthe Revue Universelle (Paris), says of this 
project: “It is against all academic influence, against 
all false tradition,—a vigorous renascence of French 
music. If it escapes the Italianism which thoroughly 
permeates the better works of Gounod, Saint-Saéns, 
and Massenet,—a remarkable thing,—it does not quite 
free itself from Wagnerism.” 


BRITISH IMPERIALISM THROUGH FRENCH EYES. 


Several French writers, in the Revue Bleue (Paris), 
consider phases of British imperialism. Jacques Bar- 
doux, in reviewing Sir Charles Dilke’s ‘‘ Problems of 
Greater Britain,” Boutmy’s ‘ Political Sociology,” and 
several magazine articles, declares that English impe- 
rialism lies deep down in the national character, al- 
though brought to the surface by several important 
world-events of recent occurrence. He says: 

‘‘ Wor the former pacific imperialism, the colonial con- 
ceptions have substituted a new doctrine. Imperialism 
has inspired the proud dreams and loosed the ardent 
sentiments which sooner or later will set free the great 
forces of war. All peoples have, in their turn, crises of 
imagination and sense. From the days of royal jubi- 
lees and intercolonial conferences, the English nation 
has passed to its most dramatic moments. Theintense 
emotions aroused have been too much opposed to the 
distinctive national English temperament not to react 
—when the tension has relaxed—in a way dangerous to 
their neighbors.” 

A consideration of a number of articles in French re- 
views on the British in India leads Marius Leblond to 
the conclusion that England’s success as a colonizing 
nation is not rivaled by that of any other people. In 
one respect only does he believe the French superior as 
colonizers,—they respect the originality of the people 
who have submitted to them. In India, he thinks, Eng- 
land’s supremacy is fated to come to an end, because 
there English society is merely a new caste superim- 
posed upon the others. 

THE FAR-EASTERN CRISIS FROM A SWISS POINT OF VIEW. 


In his review of the state of the world during the first 
years of the new century, M. Ed. Tallichet, editor of 








the Bibliotheque Universelle et Revue Suisse (Lau- 
sanne), considers the political and racial factors at odds 
in the Korean dispute. He declares that Russia owes 
her success with Asiatics to the fact that “her type of 
civilization is not greatly superior, and her institutions 
respond to the Asiatic spirit. . . . Therefore, Russia is 
a civilizing element of great value, more readily assimi- 
lating with Asiatic peoples than any other European 
conqueror.” This editor pooh -poohs the idea of a “‘ yellow 
peril.” He says that, while this apprehension on the 
part of Russia may be sincere, it is in reality, and in 
effect, merely a justification for Muscovite conquests in 
China. He believes that Russia will certainly demand 
help from France in case of actual hostilities, but 
doubts the willingness of the republic to go to the aid 
of her ally, because ‘French interests are clearly on 
the other side,—the side of the “‘open door.” Therefore, 
he argues, ‘‘ France will be polite, and express sincere 
regret, and perhaps offer to mediate, but will not take 
an active part, and will probably not lend any money.” 
If Germany and England should become involved, M. 
Tallichet does not see how it would be possible for the 
United States to keep out of the struggle. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN TRADE WITH BRAZIL. 


The monthly publication issued by the secretary of ag- 
riculture and industry of the state of Bahia, Brazil, which 
is entitled Boletim (the Bulletin), in its issue for Octo- 
ber last, prints a table showing the exports from Bahia 
city during the month preceding, the figures being, it 
says, a good average for the year. This shows that the 
exports to New York were greater than those to any 
other one port, 1,429,625 being the figures given for the 
export trade to New York, which is measured in the 
units the kilo, the liter, the gram, and the pound, while 
the next largest figures are those of the exports to Ham- 
burg, 1,078,625. The products shipped were principally 
sugar, coffee, cigars, diamonds, cognac, rice, manga- 
nese, and rape-seed. 


A UNIQUE AND SUCCESSFUL SPANISH SCHOOL. 


An illustrated account of the School of Ave-Maria, 
supported and conducted by Dr. D. Andrés Manjén, 
the canon of Granada, appears in the popular illustrated 
review, Hojas Selectas, of Madrid. The children are 
taught all the branches by the most approved modern 
methods of the ‘‘object lesson.” Physical geography is 
taught in the open air, the natural scenery of the moun- 
tain region, where the school is located, furnishing ex- 
cellent subjects for demonstration. Astronomy is taught 
by a series of globes strung on wires to represent the 
planetary system. There are also classes in the mili- 
tary art, and sight-reading in music. 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN NAPLES AND SICILY. 


Pasquale Villari, the Italian Senator, writes, in the 
Nuova Antologia (Rome), in a pessimistic vein on the 
industrial conditions of southern Italy. It is calcu- 
lated that 90 per cent. of the population live in extreme 
poverty, and their condition grows ever worse. Among 
essential reforms, the Senator suggests improved indus- 
trial education, a reduction of the heavy town duties 
on all imported articles of food, and, above all, an en- 
ergetic grappling with the problem of workmen’s dwell- 
ings, which in Naples are a disgrace to any civilized 
city. The editor, Maggiorino Ferraris, urges the need 
for more concerted action with the object of attracting 
foreign tourists to the country. Already something has 
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been accomplished by the Hotel Keepers’ Association, 
founded five years ago, and other kindred societies, but 
much more might be effected in the direction of im- 
proving train and boat services, of building clean and 
sanitary hotels, and, following the example of Switzer- 
land, in systematically advertising the charms of the 
Peninsula in other countries. The author points out 
that many delightful health resorts in the Apennines 
and in Sicily are still wholly unknown to foreigners, 
and do not cater to tourists to any extent. 


A FRENCH OPINION OF PANAMA. 


The United States will hold the canal and keep it 
open to the traffic of the world infinitely better than 
could any Latin-American republic, observes Frangois 
Maury, in the Revue Universelle (Paris). But, he con- 
tinues, it will enable them ‘‘to dominate the Pacific, in 
which they already possess the Philippines and Hawaii, 
and to establish their economic supremacy over all Latin 
America.” France took the initiative in two enterprises 
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of great world-interest and concern,—the piercing of the 
Isthmus of Suez and the piercing of the Isthmus of 
Panama. ‘She inaugurated them with perfect disin- 
terestedness, for the welfare of all nations. At Panama, 
as at Suez, the Anglo-Saxons have taken her place, and 
for her generous, noble ambitions have substituted the 
aims of selfishness.” 


KOREAN-JAPANESE RELATIONS. 


The editor of the Korea Review, a monthly published 
in Seoul, in English, believes that ‘“‘ Japan is the best, 
if not the only, friend Korea really has,”—meaning the 
only friend who will render any substantial aid. Though 
‘there may have been things to criticise now and then 
in the working out of Japan’s policy regarding Korea, 
there can be no doubt that Japan has always stood 
solidly for Korean independence. And we believe she 
always will, so far as such independence is compati- 
ble with fairly competent government in the penin- 
sula.” 


SCIENCE IN FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


CAN THE FORCE OF SEA WAVES BE UTILIZED? 


HIS question is asked by M. V. Martinet, in the 
Revue Technique (Paris), and a reluctant nega- 
tive answer is given. Much has been written, declares 
M. Martinet, on this subject, and many experiments 
tried. The simplest method is that of using pontoons 
which transform the up-and-down motions of the waves, 
by means of turbines, into rotary movements. This 
writer, however, declares that the result does not pay 
for the great cost of the establishment of the apparatus. 
The force of the sea waves, he declares, must forever 
lack concentration. Without doubt, the force of the 
water is considerable ; but the elevation is only mod- 
erate, and it requires a long time for this elevation. 


THE USE OF HYDRAULIC POWER. 


In the Riforma Sociale (Rome), Giuseppe Colombo, 
Senator, and director of the Royal Technical Institute 
of Milan, discusses the utilization of hydraulic power. 
He declares that this is one of the great forces of the 
future in its industrial applications, and outlines some 
of the investigations made by Italian scientists and 
mechanists in applying its use. 


IS SALT EVER A POISON? 


In La Revue for December, Dr. Romme declares that, 
under certain circumstances, salt is a poison. Too 
much, or the absence of it, he claims, may cause serious 
disease. In certain illnesses, absolute deprivation of 
salt has been known to effect a cure. 


THE NOBEL PRIZES FOR PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY. 


The Royal Academy of Stockholm has distributed 
100,000 crowns ($28,000) in prizes offered by the late phil- 
anthropist, Nobel, for the year 1903, between three 
French scientists, M. and Mme. Curie and M. Henri 
Becquerel. The Curies, in collaboration, have made 
remarkable discoveries in the properties and uses of 
uranium, especially with regard to its properties of ra- 
dio-activity. M. Becquerel, says the Revue Universelle, 
has investigated the Roentgen ray and greatly extended 
its field of usefulness in mechanical application. In 
1896, M. Becquerel announced that uranium naturally 





emitted radiations presenting similar properties to 
those of the X-rays. 


TYPHOID BACILLI IN BUTTER. 


A short article by Dr. Cartaz in Nature (Paris) points 
out the danger of typhoid infection from butter. 
Of course, it is now well known that typhoid has been 
frequently communicated in milk, either from washing 
the cans in infected water or because the milk has been 
diluted with water from a polluted source. Bruch has 
recently made a series of experiments which show, as 
might be expected, that when vessels are washed with 
polluted water and afterward used for milk the bacilli 
are found in the cream, and in the butter made from the 
cream. They remain alive in the butter for some thirty 
days. 


” TRANSPLANTING IN THE NIGHT. 


In Nature (Paris) there is a practical article of 
general interest on transplanting plants in full foliage 
in the night. It is written by Professor Maumené, and 
gives the result of some experiments of M. Rouault. It 
is customary to transplant deciduous trees in the fall 
or winter. Rouault has found that trees may be trans- 
planted in full foliage in May or June, with little or no 
injury, providing the process is carried on at night. 
This has been demonstrated to the entire satisfaction 
of some of the most prominent horticulturists of France. 


A NEW SERUM FOR TUBERCULOSIS. 


In the Revue Universelle there is a summary of a 
communication made by Dr. Marmorek, of the Pasteur 
Institute, to the Academy of Medicine in which he 
claims to have produced a tubercular serum which, 
when inoculated, will produce more or less complete 
immunity from the disease. This is entirely different 
from tuberculin, which he does not consider the product 
of the bacillus of Koch. He claims to have obtained a 
substance which will kill small animals, and from this 
he has obtained an antitoxin which will produce im- 
munity in animals. Experiments with it have been car- 
ried on during the last year in the French hospitals with 
varying success. Apparently, it is in the cases in the 
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early stages that the success is most marked. No in- 


jurious effects have followed its use. 
CONDITIONS OF THE DEEP SEA. 


The leading article in the Naturwissenschaftliche 
Wochenschrift (Berlin) is by Dr. Paul Apitzsch, on 
the adaptation of the deep-sea fauna to the different 
conditions of the waters of the abyssal regions. Itisillus- 
trated by many pictures of the peculiar forms of deep-sea 
life, and its material is very largely drawn from the 
books of Chun and Seeliger. There is a clearly marked 
distinction between the fauna of the surface waters and 
that of the deep sea. Theconditions which distinguish 
the deep sea are five,—(1) the great water pressure ; 
(2) the low temperature ; (3) the chemical condition of 
the water; (4) the lack of vegetation ; (5) the iack of 
sunlight. The low bottom temperature permits of the 
existence of Arctic forms in the deep waters of the 
tropics. The deep water differs in chemical composition 
from that of the surface,—in a lack of oxygen, in a 
richness in carbonic acid, and in a lack of calcium. 
Because of this lack of calcium, the crustacea have soft 
shells and the fish cartilaginous skeletons. The lack 
of vegetation would seem to make impossible the ex- 
istence of plant-eating animals, but these have the ma- 
terial that falls from the regions above. The lack of 
sunlight results either in the production of animals with 
no eyes or in the production of very prominent eyes. 

In the latter case, the eyes are not for recognizing the 
sunlight, which never penetrates to those regions, but 
for recognizing the phosphoresence produced by the 
animals themselves. Red and black are the common 
colors of the deep-sea animals. 


THE LATEST WORD AS TO VEGETARIANISM. 


An absolutely vegetarian diet is not suited to the 
needs and interests of European races. This is the con- 
clusion of a study of vegetarianism by Armand Gautier, 
which will appear in a book soon to be published, part 
of the first chapter of which is reproduced by the Revue 
Scientifique (Paris). M. Gautier says: 

“The vegetarian diet is not suited to European or- 
gans. But relieved by the addition of milk, grain, but- 
ter, cheese, eggs, etc., it offers many advantages. It 
alkalizes the blood, it regulates the circulation, and 
preserves the elasticity of the arteries; ... it makes 
one less liable to danger from maladies of the skin and 
of the joints, and to congestions of the internal organs. 
It tends to soften the disposition,—to make us more 
calm and less agitated, aggressive, and violent. It is 
practical and rational. It ought to be accepted, if one 
follows an ideal for the establishment of an education 
for races of men who are to be sweet-tempered, intelli- 
gent, artistic, peace-loving, yet nevertheless prolific, 
vigorous, and active.” 

Yet, this writer contends, an absolutely vegetarian 
diet is impossible for the white races, because the di- 
gestive tract of Europeans and Americans has lorg 
since been rendered unfit for such a diet. 


NEW PROPERTIES OF RADIUM. 


“In a paper submitted to the French Biological So- 
ciety (printed in the Revue Scientifique), M. Bohn 
considers the toxic action of radium. Certain experi- 
ments on ants convince him that there is a certain mys- 
terious emanation from the rare metal which is really 
an agent of death. This emanation may be found close 
to old soil and in the air of cellars, and it is just possi- 
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ble that a plant which has grown in a cave is influenced 
as much by these emanations as it is by the darkness. 
Nature reports certain observations of M. W. Ackroyd 
as to the changes of color caused by radium. To ob- 
serve these changes, insert a tube of bromide of radium 
into the substance whose color it is desired to change. 
After some hours, chloride of sodium takes on an orange 
tint, and chloride of potassium becomes violet, but rap- 
idly resumes its own color after the radium is removed. 
Bicarbonate of soda and metabisulphite of potassium 
become of an amethyst color after an exposure of twenty- 
four hours. 
ORANGES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN JAFFA. 


In Nature (Paris) there is an article under the above 
title which is interesting as being a recognition of the 
work done in America in the hybridizing and cultivat- 
ing of oranges. The author calls attention to the fact 
that California oranges are now sold in London. He 
compares the work done in the United States with the 
lack of care shown in the cultivation of oranges in 
Jaffa. It takes five or six years of cultivation before 
the plants in Jaffa produce fruit, and during this time 
the Arab planters are very negligent in warding off 
plant diseases, and in protecting the plants from in- 
juriousinsects. The result is that the California oranges 
are taking their place in the European markets. The 
author then gives a brief réswmé of the American work 
in breeding, calling especial attention to the success in 
hybridizing two Japanese varieties with the orange, pro- 
ducing a desirable hybrid which can endure much colder 
weather than the orange, and hence can be cultivated 
more widely. Theauthor describes briefly the American 
success in utilizing fertilizers for orange-cultivation. 


RESTORATION OF ARCHEOLOGICAL FINDS. 


In Naturwissenschaftliche Wochenschrift, Richard 
Loeb treats of the methods of restoring and preserving 
archeological material. His treatment is interesting, 
for it shows how archeologists are dependent, to some 
extent, on chemists for their success. Archeological 
material as it is dug up is frequently covered with a 
more or less thick incrustation, which conéeals the finer 
details of structure. This incrustation, in the case of 
bronzes, consists of the oxides of copper. In other cases, 
it may be a deposit of calcium carbonate: It seems 
that Dr. Rathgen, of the Royal Museum in Berlin, and 
Professor Rhousopulos, of the Royal Museum at 
Athens, have given especial attention to this subject. 
It is necessary, evidently, to use some solvent that will 
remove the inurustation but will not injure the under- 
lying material. In some cases, hot water will removea 
part of it; in others, various acids are used, combined 
with methods of use familiar in chemical work. Both 
Dr. Rathgen and Professor Rhousopulos have been very 
successful. The article describes the processes applied 
to the cleansing of silver coins and to the restoring of 
statuary, and also the means used for preserving the 
materials after cleansing. 


MALARIA IN ASIA AND IN EAST AFRICA. 


In Zeitschrift fir Hygiene und Infectionskrankheiten 
are two valuable articles on malaria. The first, entitled 
“Malaria in Turkestan,” is by Dr. Serg Mare, a Russian 
physician, and the other, by Dr. Ollwig, is a report of 
the results of work done in fighting malaria in East 
Africa. The articles are good evidence of the thorough 
way in which our modern physicians study disease, and 
show how the field of investigation is now world-wide. 
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CHINA. 
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ford. Harper. 

China in Transformation. By Archibald Ross Colquhoun. 
Harper. 

The Overland to China. By Archibald Ross Colquhoun. 
Harper. 
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THE FIRST NOVELS OF 1904. 

I T is a story of a great economic plant, this first novel 

of the new year. Like James Lane Allen’s story of 
the hemp fields of Kentucky, and Frank Norris’ unfin- 
ished trilogy of the wheat, Ellen Glasgow’s romance, 
“The Deliverance” (Doubleday, Page), is pervaded by 
the influence of a plant,—the tobacco. Itisan unusually 
strong story. The theme is the drama of a soul, and 
the struggle of the powers of good and evil for the do- 
minion over it. It is a romance of the later days of the 
Confederacy and the early days of reconstruction, pre- 
senting a picture of Southern life so often presented be- 
fore, but this time with master-touches. It is a good 
story, well handled, with delicious humor playing all 
through its pages. Such bits of philosophy as the fol- 
lowing are well worth remembering : 

“You kin fool the quality ’bout quality, but I'll be 
blamed if you kin fool the niggers.” 

“The present is a very little part of life; it’s the 
past in which we store our treasures.” 

“T wouldn’t trust a man’s judgment on morals any 
mo’ than I would matchin’ calico.” 

‘Took at that dandelion, now,—it has filled two hours 
chock full of thought and color for me, when I might 
have been puling indoors, and nagging at God Almighty 
about trifles.” 

“‘Ton’t forget the little things, dear, and the big ones 
will take care of themselves. I have seen much of men 
and manners in my life, and they have taught me that 
it is the small failings, not the big faults, which are 
deadliest to love.” 

“The Web” (Doubleday, Page), by Frederick Trevor 
Hill, is a clever detective story of the law, lawyers, and 
some ordinary people. It is a love-story also, and its 
hero, Dave Maddox, stands out clearly against a shift- 
ing background of evasions, trickery, political ‘ pull,” 
and often something much worse, which complicates 
modern legal procedure. 


A COUPLE OF NOVELS OF KOREAN LIFE. 


A picturesque and thrilling romance of life as known 
to a missionary among the Koreans is entitled ‘‘The 
Vanguard: A Tale of the Hermit Nation,” by James S. 
Gale (Revell). The story bears on all the phases of life 
in one of the open ports in the far East, and brings in 
an American doctor who attended the Emperor’s family, 
two English interpreters, a native schoolteacher, a land 
speculator, and a German consul, who has a “hired” 
Japanese wife. Mr. Gale has lived in Korea for the past 
fifteen years. He knows whereof he writes,—he also 
knows what to leave out, so that the story tells its own 
moral. 

Several years ago, a romance of Korea entitled ‘‘ The 
Queen of Quelparte,” by Archer Butler Hulbert, the 
author of the series on “The Historic Highways of 
America,” appeared serially in the Chautauquan. It 
was afterward published in book form (Little, Brown), 
and a new edition has just been issued. Mr. Hulbert 
spent some time in the far East, in Seoul, Korea, as 
representative of several American newspapers. ‘The 
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Queen of Quelparte” is a story of how Russia, by in- 
trigue and deceit, conquered Korea in 1897, in order to 
ward off Japan from precipitating war because of the 
Russian lease of Port Arthur. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


General Armstrong, the founder of Hampton Insti- 
tute, was one of the most attractive personalities in all 
the history of American education. His individuality 
stands out in such bold 
relief in all that he said 
and wrote that those 
who never saw the man 
may still feel that they 
know him through his 
letters and speeches. His 
daughter, Mrs. Edith 
Armstrong Talbot, has 
fully recognized this fact 
in the biographical study 
of her father, recently 
published by Doubleday, 
Page & Co. The book is 
very largely made up of 
extracts from General 
Armstrong’s letters and 
journals, and agreat part 
of itis taken up with a statement of the problems in 
negro education which General Armstrong had to face 
in the earlier days, and with an account of the difficulties 
which confronted him in the great work which he had 
set himself to do. Mrs. Talbot truly says that even in 
the ten years which have elapsed since General Arm- 
strong’s death, such a change has come over negro 
affairs that their earlier aspects are almost forgotten. 
Immediately after the close of the Civil War, General 
Armstrong was connected with the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
and it was while in that employment that he conceived 
the far-reaching plans that have since borne fruit in 
the magnificent work for negroes and Indians conducted 
at Hampton. All the friends of Hampton know the 
value of General Armstrong’s services, and it is im- 
portant that the younger generation should read the 
story of his life as related in this most fascinating bi- 
ography. It is only after reading this story that one 
appreciates how much Hampton must have meant to 
the youthful Booker Washington, and how great was 
the influence of General Armstrong’s life on that of 
his distinguished pupil. 

Mme. Vigée Lebrun, a French artist who in her time 
(the last four decades of the eighteenth century and 
the first four of the nineteenth) painted the portzaits 
of not a few of Europe’s royal personages, left a volume 
of memoirs, which has recently been translated into 
English by Lionel Strachey (Doubleday, Page). Be- 
sides having a certain historical value, these memoirs 
are of interest to the student of art. The volume con- 
tains many reproductions of Mme. Lebrun’s paintings. 
The late J. Wells Champney’s copy in pastel of Mme. 
Lebrun’s portrait of herself and daughter (the original 
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of which is now in the gallery of the Louvre) is repro- 
duced as the frontispiece of the February Century. 

American boys, for two or three generations, have 
been familiar with the name of Elijah Kellogg, the au- 
thor of ‘‘Spartacus to the Gladiators,” ‘‘ Regulus to the 
Carthaginians,” and many other popular selections for 
school declamations, not 
to speak of the ‘ Elm Is- 
land Stories,” and vari- 
ous series of tales of wild 
adventure. The vener- 
able author died a few 
years ago, at the age of 
eighty-six. For many 
years he had preached in 
the little church at 
Harpswell, Maine, and 
had been a familiar fig- 
ure at the commence- 
ment reunions of Bow- 
doin College. A group 
of his old friends have 
brought together in a 
single volume (Boston : 
Lee & Shepard) some reminiscences of this patriarch 
among story-writers, together with selections from his 
works. Bowdoin graduates and thousands of readers 
of Mr. Kellogg’s writings will find in these pages much 
to interest them. 

An exceedingly interesting volume, well illustrated 
with new and old portraits, charts, facsimile letters, 
etc., is Wilfrid Meynell’s ‘‘ Benjamin Disraeli” (Apple- 
tons). It is styled ‘“‘an unconventional biography ”— 
a “sort of cross-breed between biography and autobiog- 
raphy.” It consists of a characterization which is made 
up largely of the words of Beaconsfield himself, with 
his letters, books, and pub- 
lic documents added. It 
is Disraeli the man,—the 
son, brother, husband, 
friend,—with just enough 
of the public career of 
“the Queen’s favorite min- 
ister” to bring out his per- 
sonality more sharply. 
There is ‘“‘ heaps” of inter- 
esting reading in the chap- 
ter on Beaconsfield’s rela- 
tions with Gladstone. 
“Why is Mr. Gladstone no 
favorite of the Queen ?” 
he was asked. ‘Because 
he treats her like a public 
department; I treat her 
like a woman.” ‘‘ Gentlemen,” said Gladstone, in one 
of his Lancashire speeches, ‘‘I stand before you un- 
muzzled.” ‘ Yes,” commented Disraeli, ‘“‘you are al- 
most a statesman. Not redeemed by a single vice.” 
There isa go, a verve, about the book which is charming. 
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BENJAMIN DISRAELI. 


A NEW LIFE OF LINCOLN. 


It is somewhat difficult to see that another life of 
Abraham Lincoln was necessary. What with the ency- 
clopedic work of his two secretaries, and the numberless 
reminiscent, anecdotal, and philosophic biographies, to 
say nothing of the “human document” studies and the 
magazine appreciations without end, it would seem that 
even this great subject had been fully covered. 


Dr. 
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Joseph Hartwell Barrett, however, in his ‘‘ Abraham 
Lincoln and His Presidency,” just issued in two volumes 
by the Robert Clarke Company, has perhaps, after all, 
made a real contribution to Lincolniana. Dr. Barrett 
boasts of being the first biographer of Lincoln. He was 
a public man thoroughly familiar with the political 
questions of the day during the years of Lincoln’s rise. 
He was political editor of the Cincinnati Gazette from 
1857 to 1861, a delegate to the national Republican con- 
vention in 1860, and the Ohio member of the platform 
committee. After Lincoln’s nomination, Dr. Barrett 
visited him to obtain material for a campaign life. The 
book appeared in the following June. It was afterward 
revised for the campaign of 1864, and later, after Lin- 
coln’s death, a third edition was published. The biog- 
raphy now offered to the public, however, is a new work 
built up around the material presented in the first work, 
with the results of ‘‘matured judgment gained by years 
of study and the clearer insight afforded by the lapse of 
time.” The biographer ‘‘ aims to represent with adequate 
completeness and in reasonable compass Lincoln’s per- 
sonal career, the leading historical events in which he 
took an important part, and his best written and spoken 
words.” He contributes new and valuable material, in- 
cluding unpublished letters of Lin¢oln, Chase, and 
others, new anecdotes illustrative of Lincoln’s character, 
and corrections of many errors of fact and inference 
that have gained general currency. The volumes are 
illustrated with two hitherto unpublished portraits of 
Lincoln. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND EXPLORATION. 


‘From Paris to New York by Land” is the somewhat 
sensational title of a new book by that indéfatigable 
Asiatic traveler, Harry de Windt (Frederick Warne & 
Co.). Those who followed the story of Mr. de Windt’s 
failure, some years ago, to accomplish the journey from 
America to Europe by the way of Bering Sea and Sibe- 
ria will be interested to know that on attempting the 
reverse journey, starting from Europe and working 
eastward through Siberia, the explorer was finally suc- 
cessful, and reached New York after eight months of 
hazardous and difficult travel. For the last fifteen 
hundred miles of the Siberian journey, Mr. de Windt 
skirted the coast of the Arctic Ocean, finally reaching 
East Cape and Bering Sea 
in the early summer, and 
being picked up there by 
the United States revenue 
cutter Thetis. The re- 
mainder of his journey, 
through Alaska, was ac- 
complished in summer, 
with comparatively little 
difficulty. Mr. de Windt 
took many photographs in 
Siberia and Alaska, which 
are reproduced in the pres- 
ent volume, and accumu- 
lated a great fund of infor- 
mation about the country, 
some of which will not 
prove pleasant reading to members of the Russian 
Government. His condemnation of certain features of 
the Siberian exile system is hardly less severe than the 
statements of Mr. George Kennan, which many years 
ago led to the exclusion of that gentleman from Rus- 
sian territory. 
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The volume on ‘‘ Denmark, Norway, and Sweden,” by 
William Eleroy Curtis (Akron, Ohio: Saalfield Pub- 
lishing Company), is a useful contribution to our knowl- 
edge of modern conditions in northern Europe. Mr. 
Curtis spent the summer of 1901 in traveling through 
the countries named, visiting every city of any size, and 
driving over the excellent country roads. This volume 
contains the letters written that summer to the Chicago 
Record-Herald. These letters give the impressions of 
an experienced traveler who knows how to seek out the 
features that are most likely to interest other travelers, 
and even stay-at-homes. The fact that a million Swedes, 
five hundred thousand Norwegians, and three hundred 
thousand Danes are settled in the United States should 
enhance our interest in Scandinavian affairs as they 
appear to an intelligent observer visiting the ‘‘ old coun- 
try.” 

In “Turkish Life in Town and Country,” by Lucy 
M. J. Garnett (Putnams), we have a series of intimate 
pictures of the domestic customs of the various nation- 
alities represented in the heterogeneous population of 
European Turkey. All the social grades are included 
in this survey, and all the distinctive institutions of 
Turkish society are described. ~Many features of the 
life thus sketched are by no means unattractive, despite 
the constitutional antipathy of the Western mind to 
Turkish standards, whether of morals or statecraft. 
The life of the common people, at any rate, evokes our 
sympathy. 

“Canada in the Twentieth Century,” by A. G. Bradley 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.), is a sort of expanded Baedeker, 
well adapted to the needs of the intending British emi- 
grant, and also containing a great deal of information 
likely to be useful to Americans contemplating settle- 
ment in the Canadian Northwest. The facts are 
brought well up to date, and the writer speaks, in most 
cases, from recent observation. The pictures inter- 
spersed through the text are interesting and appropriate. 


HISTORY AND POLITICS. 


Many years ago, the late Gen. Emory Upton, U.S.A., 
formulated certain recommendations for reform in our 
army organization, all of which have since been adopted, 
most of them within very recent years. Among these 
proposed reforms were the three-battalion system, in- 
terchangeability in staff and line, examinations for pro- 
motion, and, finally, the establishment of the general 
staff. General Upton’s recommendations were unheed- 
ed in his lifetime, and the manuscript which embodied 
them would probably have remained unprinted but for 
the interest aroused in the subject by the address of Sec- 
retary Root at the laying of the corner-stone of the 
Army War College building, in Washington, on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1903. It is now published under the title of 
“The Military Policy of the United States” (Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office), edited by Gen. Jo- 
seph P. Sanger, with the assistance of Maj. William D. 
Beach and Capt. Charles D. Rhodes. It is an exhaus- 
tive review of our military policy from the beginning of 
the Revolutionary War through the first year of the 
Civil War. 

“Five Years in the War Department Following the 
War with Spain” is a convenient compilation of the 
annual reports of the Secretary of War, supplying au- 
thentic accounts of the principal events and of the action 
and policy of the United States during the military 
government at Porto Rico, the development and estab- 
lishment of the republic of Cuba, the China relief expe- 
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dition of 1900, the suppression of the insurrection and 
the building up of civil government in the Philippines, 
the reorganization of the army, and the beginning of a 
new militia system. No more striking or effective sum- 
mary of our recent national history has been written 
than is contained in these reports of Secretary Root. 
If not themselves history, they at least constitute the 
basis upon which history must be written in the future. 

The English translation of Guglielmo Ferrero’s ‘ Mil- 
itarism” (Boston: L. C. Page & Co.) will be welcomed 
by American friends of the peace movement as an im- 
portant contribution to the propaganda of their cause. 
The author has adopted the historical method in pre- 
senting his theme, and has incorporated in his work 
many shrewd observations on national and racial traits 
and peculiarities. It is interesting to note the signifi- 
cance which he attaches to the Spanish-American War. 
In both the Antilles and the Philippines, he hails the 
intervention of the United States,—‘‘a more civil- 
ized and less military and bellicose government” than 
Spain,—as a liberation from long-drawn-out sufferings 
under a military régime. In both hemispheres, the re- 
sults of the war have made for permanent peace. 

An excellent account of the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion of a century ago is contained in ‘“‘ Rocky Mountain 
Exploration,” by Reuben G. Thwaites(Appletons). This 
narrative includes the essential facts, not only of the 
pioneer expedition, but of the adventures of Pike, Long, 
Frémont, McKenzie, Thompson, Fraser, and other trans- 
continental explorers. Never before has the whole story 
been brought within the limits of a single small volume. 
Full details may usually be found in larger printed 
works, but for the mass of readers this briefer treatment 
will prove far more satisfactory. In the field of West- 
ern pioneering, Mr. Thwaites is always at home. 

A companion volume to Mr. Thwaites’ book is “Steps 
in the Expansion of Our Territory,” by Oscar P. Austin, 
chief of the Bureau of Statistics at Washington. Mr. 
Austin’s purpose is to deal entirely with the territorial 
aspects of the subject. With the aid of a series of maps, 
he is able to point out even to the cursory reader the 
successive stages by which the nation’s growth has pro 
ceeded. 

In ‘“‘A Century of Expansion ” (Macmillan), Mr. Wil- 
lis Fletcher Johnson undertakes a more philosophical 
treatment of the same theme. One finds here some at- 
tempt to trace the sequence of cause and effect. The 
term ‘‘expansion ” itself is given a broad application, and 
is conceived as signifying much more than the acquisi- 
tion of territory. The book, in short, is a history of 
national development,—not a mere volume of annals of 
the western course of empire. 

Judging from the first two volumes, Mr. Herbert 
Paul’s ‘“‘ History of Modern England” (Macmillan) is 
to be a journalist’s history. The period covered begins 
with the close of Sir Robert Peel’s ministry, in 1846. 
In the opening chapter, the reader is carried back to 
the ‘corn law” agitation, whence dates the free-trade 
régime to the termination of which Mr. Chamberlain 
is now devoting his undivided energies. Mr. Paul’s 
book is eminently-readable. It covers a shorter period 
than McCarthy’s ‘History of Our Own Times,” and 
makes little or no attempt to treat of events pertaining 
to other countries than Great Britain. 

Perhaps ‘‘ The Story of New Zealand,” by Prof. Frank 
Parsons (Philadelphia: C. F. Taylor, 1520 Walnut 
Street), is not so appropriately classed with histories as 
with books on political, industrial, and social devel- 

















opment. It is a compendium of facts about one of 
the most interesting countries in the world to the 
student of sociology. Professor Parsons seems to have 
reviewed all the documentary and statistical material 
relating to his subject, and, fortunately, New Zealand 
is not soold but that such material exists in abundance. 
With his accustomed thoroughness, Professor Parsons 
has sifted the data, picking out what is essential to an 
understanding of the peculiar social and economic con- 
ditions in the presence of which the structure of New 
Zealand’s government has been built up. Readers of 
the late Henry D. Lloyd’s book on the same subject will 
be glad to have this fullertreatment. Such institutions 
as the Torrens system of title-registration, postal sav- 
ings-banks, government life insurance, the public trust 
office, industrial arbitration, the referendum, and the 
state operation of coal mines are described in detail, 
and, in fact, no feature of New Zealand’s remarkable 
institutional life has been neglected. 


DIFFERENT PHASES OF LITERATURE AND ART. 


A series of graceful essays on the effect of the home 
landscape on writers of heart-appeal—Wordsworth, 
Emerson, Irving, Goethe, Blackmore, Whitman, and 
Scott—have been collected in a volume under the title 
‘Backgrounds of Literature,” by Hamilton Wright 
Mabie (The Outlook Company). Mr. Mabie knows the 
springs of literary genius, and it is a very charming 
series of studies, sympathetically and adequately illus- 
trated, which he gives usin this volume. To understand 
Wordsworth, Scott, and Irving, especially, the back- 
ground of landscape must be taken into account, because 
nature is the key to their work. 

The heart-confessions of a literary man of the world 
are the latest efforts of E. F. Benson, author of ‘‘ The Re- 
lentless City” and ‘‘ Dodo.” A London man-about-town 
jots down his adventures and experiences, and as they 
are more or less appropriate to certain seasons, they are 
set down under the headings which justify the book’s 
general title, ‘‘ The Book of Months” (Harpers). The 
word pictures are really charming, and are full of witty 
observations, worldly wisdom, and gentle philosophy. 
A simple and touching love-story runs through the book, 
which is illustrated by marginal drawings in color. 

Prof. Oscar Kuhns, of Wesleyan University, has 
revised and enlarged his book on Italian literature, 
originally prepared for the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle, making a new illustrated work of 
some size, under the title ‘‘The Great Poets of Italy” 
(Houghton, Mifflin). Quotations (in translation) from 
the works of these poets are given. The chapters upon 
the particular authors are connected by brief sketches 
of the literature intervening, thus bringing the story of 
Italian letters from its origin down to the present time, 
and giving a good general knowledge of that litera- 
ture, together with some acquaintance with the work of 
Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Ariosto, Tasso, Leopardi, 
Carducci, D’Annunzio, and others. 

“The Five Nations” (Doubleday, Page) is a collection 
of splendid international topical songs which Mr. Kip- 
ling has given to the world during the past seven years. 
The five nations are the British Empire—Great Britain, 
Canada, India, Australia, and South Africa. The vol- 
ume contains all of the more famous of the older poems, 
besides about twenty-five new and hitherto unpublished 
ones. Among the better-known ones are ‘ White 
Horses,” “‘The White Man’s Burden,” ‘Our Lady of 
the Snows,” “‘ The Truce of the Bear,” ‘The Islanders,” 
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“ Kitchener’s School,” and ‘‘The Recessional.” It is the 
same strong, virile Kipling, with a touch perhaps a bit 
surer and more mature. 

Music, as represented in painting and sculpture, is a 
fascinating study. Some of the results of a rather cur- 
sory examination of the subject are gathered in a pretty 
little illustrated volume, under the title ‘‘Music in 
Art,” by Luna May Ennis (L. C. Page). There are chap- 
ters on ‘‘ Myth and Enchantment,” ‘‘ St. Cecilia,” ‘The 
Composers,” ‘‘Poets and Heroes,” ‘‘ Youth and Love,” 
‘“‘Worship,” and the illustrations are reproductions of 
some of the great masterpieces of painting and sculpture. 

In his play ‘“‘Monna Vanna” (recently issued in 
book form by the Harpers), which has produced such a 
profound impression on the stages of Europe and the 
United States, Maurice 
Maeterlinck has certain- 
ly given us one of his 
most powerful dramas. 
The scenes are laid in 
Pisa, in Italy, at the end 
of the fifteenth century. 
The theme of the play is 
the very highest ideal of 
love, as shown in a 
woman’s sacrifice of her- 
self to save hercity. The 
drama is developed by 
the action of a very few 
characters, the strong 
scenes being in dialogue 
between the woman and 
her husband, whose lack 
of subtility precipitates the real tragedy. 

In surveying American literature from the point of 
view of its relations to the country at large, it is ‘‘im- 
possible to escape a sense of fragmentariness in the 
products, of disproportion between literary energy and 
the other vital powers of the people, and of the inade- 
quacy of literature as a function of national expression.” 
This is the conviction of Prof. George E. Woodberry, 
who has just resigned his position as head of the 
English department of Columbia University, and who 
will soon, it is announced, undertake the editing (for 
McClure, Phillips) of a ‘‘new universal library” of the 
classical literatures of England, America, and other 
countries. In his recently published volume, ‘‘ Amer- 
ica in Literature” (Harpers), which originally ap- 
peared as separate articles in Harper’s Magazine and 
Harper’s Weekly, Professor Woodberry declares that 
the geographical distribution of American literature 
reflects the movement of population, and is therefore 
uneven. ‘“‘Humor alone is native to the whole country ; 
and hence, perhaps, Mark Twain, in that sphere, most 
nearly approaches the position of the national writer. 
. . . But there has been no national author in the uni- 
versal sense.” ° 


RELIGION AND WORLD-MOVEMENTS, 





MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 


‘¢Missions and World Movements” (Jennings & Pye) 
is a splendid international political sermon in Bishop 
Charles H. Fowler’s best style of thought and diction. 
The onward swing of Russia over the vasts of Asia, 
over China, to the overlordship of the world,—unless 
united Anglo-Saxondom stands up and says No,—this 
is the text. 

A series of three short tales by Leo Tolstoy, trans 
lated by Louise and Aylmer Maude (Funk & Wagnalls), 
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has just been issued—‘‘ written and translated for the 
benefit of the Jews impoverished by the riots in Kishi- 
neff and Gomel.” The three tales differ in literary 
form, but all enforce the main tenets of Tolstoy’s phi- 
losophy,—non-resistance to evil, and the unity and sa- 
credness of all life. The little volume, which has a new 
picture of Count Tolstoy for its frontispiece, contains 
two letters from the author-philosopher expressing his 
horror at the anti-Jewish outrages in Russia. 

It has been pointed out that certain analogies exist 
between different ages of thought widely separated in 
time. The age of the Sophists in ancient Greece and 
of the later eighteenth century in France have this in 
common, that they are both periods of aufklirung, or 
enlightenment. ‘‘Both are characterized by notable 
movements in thought, philosophical and religious, in 
political and social organization, in practical life and 
conduct, which differ in the two ages by all the diver- 
gence which measures the distance of antiquity® from 
modern times, but which, notwithstanding this diver- 
sity,—in spite, also, of the phenomena distinctive of the 
two epochs,—are so resemblant that the unity of the 
name is justified.” How far does a similar likeness 
hold between other eras of transition? Is there any 
analogy between the present and any preceding age? 
This problem is stated clearly, and a solution attempted, 
by Dr. A. C. Armstrong, professor of philosophy in 
Wesleyan University, in a book entitled ‘‘ Transitional 
Eras in Thought” (Macmillan). Characterizing the 
present as an age of transition, Dr. Armstrong makes 
‘‘an inquiry into the development of Western thought 
and culture,” from the standpoint of ‘ reflective think- 
ing and of thought in all its broader reaches.” 

“Your body is the dramatization of your soul. It 
holds the tragedies and comedies of life. An evil spirit 
chooses ugly external forms. A beautiful spirit seeks 
always and only to illumine the organism it inhabits.” 
This philosophy is laid down and elaborated in a volume 
entitled ‘‘Builders of the Beautiful” (Funk & Wag- 
nalls), by H. L. Pines. 


* RELIGIONS OF AUTHORITY.” 


In 1897, ‘‘The Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion 
Based Upon Psychology and History,” by Auguste Sa- 
batier, late dean of the Protestant Faculty of Theology 
in the University of Paris, appeared in France. <A se- 
quel to this work, under the title ‘‘ Religions of Author- 
ity and the Religion of the Spirit” (McClure, Phillips), 
has just been published in English, ‘“‘consecrated to the 
solution of the question of method in theology.” There 
are two systems of theology, says M. Sabatier in his 
preface—‘‘ two systems confronting each other,—the the- 
ology of authority and the theology of experience. They 
are characterized by methods radically opposed in the 


scientific development of religious ideas and Christian | 


dogma. ... At the present hour, one method is dying, and 
is destined soon to disappear ; the,other is taking on even 
more vigorous development, and is destined to triumph.” 
The problem not only belongs to philosophy, but it re- 
acts upon the social order, and underlies, especially in 
France, all political agitation. Just now, in view of 


the tremendous struggle going on in the French republic 
botween Church and State, this thoughtful work will 
appeal to the general reader as well as to the student. 
The book is really a searching inquiry into the ground 
upon which our accepted forms and religions stand, and 
of the claim that they have upon our consideration. It 
may stir up controversy in both Catholicand Protestant 
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churches ; but we venture to say that it will do good to 
many people, because it really solves some religious 
problems, or comes nearer to solving them than any 
other book recently published. The author lived but 
ten days after putting the final touches to his work. 
He was a writer of considerable power,—an historian, 
a great theologian, and, for some time, one of the editors 
of the Paris Temps. The English translation is by 
Louise Seymour Houghton. . 


AN EASTERN VIEW OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION. 


A remarkably keen and trenchantly written charac- 
terization of Western civilization from an Oriental 
point of view has been published in a little book en- 
titled ‘‘ Letters from a Chinese Official” (McClure, Phil- 
lips). While originally written for an English hearing; 
the significance of these letters (the anonymous author 
believes) ‘‘should appeal with a peculiar force to Amer- 
icans.” Their interest, he says, and justly, depends, “not 
upon topical allusions, but upon the whole contrast 
suggested between Eastern and Western ideals. And 
America, in a preéminent degree, is representative of 
the West. . . . What is at stake in the development of 
the American republic is nothing less than the success 
or failure of Western civilization.” 

It is not flattering to Occidentals, the comparison 
drawn between the two civilizations by this Chinaman, 
who contends that Eastern “‘ profound mistrust and dis- 
like” of Western ideals are based upon reason. The 
antiquity of Asiatic civilization, he says, has given a 
stability to its institutions not found in the West,—it 
‘‘ embodies a moral order, while in yours we detect only 
an economic chaos.” ‘‘You profess Christianity, but 
your civilization has never been Christian ; whereas 
ours is Confucian through and through.. .. Among 
you, no one is contented, no one has leisure to live, so 
intent are all on increasing the means of living. . .. 
We of the East measure the degree of civilization, not 
by accumulation of the means of living, but by the 
character and value of the life lived. . . . And we would 
not if we could rival you in your wealth, your sciences, 
and your arts if we must do so at the cost of imitating 
your institutions. ... While we recognize the great- 
ness of your practical and scientific achievements, yet 
we find it impossible unreservedly to admire a civiliza- 
tion which has produced manners so coarse, morals so 
low, and an appearance so unlovely as those with 
which we are constantly confronted in your great cities.” 

Family life, labor, economics, and industry in general; 
politics, art, and literature, and religion, are all consid- 
ered calmly, and, for the most part, to the embarrassing 
disadvantage of the West. Confucianism, he observes, 
may be no religion at all. It may be only an inferior 
ethical code. ‘‘ But it has made of the Chinese the one 
nation in all the history of the world which genuinely 
abhors violence and reverences reason and right.” The 
Chinese “believe in right so firmly that they scorn to 
think it requires to be supported or enforced by might.” 

“Trony of ironies,—it is the nations of Christendom 
that have come to teach us by fire and sword that Right 
in this world is powerless unless it be supported by 
Might! Oh, do not doubt that we shall learn the les- 
son! And woe to Europe when we have acquired it! 
You are arming a nation of four hundred millions !— 
a nation which, until you came, had no better wish 
than to live at peace with themselves and all the world. 
In the name of Christ, you have sounded the call to 
arms! In the name of Confucius, we respond !” 








